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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATISTICAL 
REORGANIZATION 



STATISTICAL WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE AND LABOR. 



Part I.— BEPOBT OF COMMITTEE ON STATISTICAL 
REORGANIZATION. 



Washington, March 2, 1908. 

Sir: On September 20, 1907, you appointed the following com- 
mittee to examine critically into the statistical work of this Depart- 
ment: Lawrence O. Murray, Assistant Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, Chairman; S. N. D. North, Director of the Census; Herbert 
Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corporations; Charles P. Neill, Com- 
missioner of Labor, and O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Prof. Edwin B. A. Seligman, Columbia University; Prof. J. W. 
Jenks, Cornell University, and Mr. H. Parker Willis, Washington, 
D. C., were invited to act in an advisory capacity to the Committee, 
and consented to do so. 

The report herewith submitted is a joint report representing the 
views of both the Departmental Committee and the Advisory 
Committee. 

NATURE OF INQUIRY. 

The nature of the inquiry was defined in the following order : 

Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, September 20, 1907. 
Dear Sirs: Section 4 of the organic law establishing the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor provides in part that " the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor is hereby given the power and authority 
to rearrange the statistical work of the bureaus and offices confided 
to said Department, and to consolidate any of the statistical bureaus 
and offices transferred to said Department; * * * and said Sec- 
retary of Commerce and Labor may collate, arrange, and publish 
such statistical information so obtained in such manner as to him 
may seem wise." 

Under the authority conferred upon me by the section above quoted, 
you are hereby appointed a committee to examine critically into the 
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statistical work of this Department with a view to making it more 
accurate, if possible, and at the same time avoid duplication, if any 
exists, and to effect a saving of expense to the Government in the 
compilation and publication of statistics. 

You are directed to consider the question whether it would be wise 
to consolidate the Bureau of Statistics (which was transferred from 
the Treasury Department at the time of the organization of this De- 
partment) with and make it a part of the Bureau of the Census, 
which was made a permanent Bureau under earlier legislation, and, 
when this Department was created, was attached to and made a part 
of it. 

In an inquiry of this kind, several subjects or classes of subjects 
must be dealt with : The class of work done by each of the bureaus 
mentioned; whether the work of these bureaus is closely related; 
whether duplication in the work exists; whether there is proper co- 
ordination between related subjects, if there be any; and if such co- 
ordination exists, whether it results in the issue by these bureaus of 
figures that are consistent with each other. 

You are also directed to inquire into the whole statistical work of 
this Department, to see whether proper coordination exists among 
the several branches. 

I think it wise that you should have the advice of distinguished 
economists and statisticians relative to this inquiry, and I have ac- 
cordingly requested the following-named gentlemen to act in an ad- 
visory capacity to you : Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, Columbia Uni- 
versitv, New York. N. Y. ; Prof. J. W. Jenks, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., and Mr. H. Parker Willis, Washington, D. C. Each 
of these gentlemen has signified his willingness to do so. 

It is my wish that Assistant Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
Lawrence O. Murray be chairman of the committee. I should like to 
have this work immediately undertaken and a report embodying your 
recommendations submitted to me at the earliest practicable date. 
Respectfully, 

Oscar S. Straus, 

Secretary. 

To Lawrence O. Murray, Assistant Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor; S. N. D. North, Director of the Census; Herbert 
Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corporations; Charles P. 
Neill, Commissioner of Labor; and O. P. Austin, Chief, 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The Committee held its first meeting on October 8, 1907, and com- 
menced immediately the taking of testimony, which continued for a 
period of four weeks. Over thirty witnesses either testified in person 
before your Committee or submitted their views in writing. A list 
of the names and official titles of these witnesses is attached to and 
made a part of this report. 

Your Committee has critically examined the work and publica- 
tions of both the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of the Census, 
and also the statistical work and publications of the other bureaus of 
the Department engaged in gathering, compiling, and publishing 
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statistics. After a careful consideration of this work and of the 
testimony, we have the honor to submit the following report and 
recommendations : 

PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF BUREAU OF STATISTICS WITH BUREAU OF 

THE CENSUS. 

The propriety or advantage of consolidating the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics with the Bureau of the Census depends primarily upon the 
character of their work and secondarily upon broad* principles of 
administrative organization. There are six or more bureaus in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor in which important statistical 
work is either the direct object of their organization or necessarily 
involved in the performance of their duties. Statistical service is, 
however, the primary function of the Bureau of Statistics and the 
Bureau of the Census. 

The Bureau of Statistics compiles and publishes the statistics of 
both foreign and domestic commerce. The statistics relating to our 
foreign commerce embrace tables showing imports and exports of 
merchandise, and of gold and silver, respectively, by countries and by 
customs districts: the inward and outward transit trade by countries 
and by customs districts: imported merchandise warehoused, with- 
drawn from, and remaining in, warehouses: imports of merchandise 
entered for consumption, giving both the quantity and value, with 
the rates of duty and the amounts of duty collected on each article 
or class of articles: the inward and outward tonnage of all vessels, 
whether American or foreign, engaged in our foreign trade, and the 
countries whence entered and for which cleared, distinguishing the 
nationalities of the foreign vessels engaged in this trade. The Bureau 
also collects and publishes information in regard to certain leading 
commercial movements in our internal commerce. All of the infor- 
mation for these statements, with the exception of that relating to 
the statistics of internal commerce, is supplied to the Bureau by cus- 
toms officers on forms furnished by the Department for that purpose. 
The Bureau of Statistics also publishes annually the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, a compilation of miscellaneous statis- 
tical information. 

The work of the Bureau of the Census covers the statistics of a 
very wide range of subjects, the most important of which are the 
decennial enumerations of the population, agriculture, manufactures, 
and mining of the nation. In the interval between the decennial 
censuses it compiles the statistics of the defective, dependent, and 
criminal classes; of the wealth, debt, and taxation of the country: of 
transportation by water; of fisheries; of religious bodies — all of 
them decennial inquiries: quinquennial reports on manufactures and 
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on the electrical industries, including street railways; and annual 
reports on the statistics of cities, vital statistics in registration areas, 
and on the production and the consumption of cotton (the former 
obtained from semimonthly reports of the ginners during the har- 
vesting season). In addition to this regular work, the Bureau is 
constantly required, either by act of Congress or Executive order, to 
collect and compile statistics on many miscellaneous subjects, such as 
marriage and divorce, criminal judicial statistics, the executive civ^l 
service, the annual lumber cut, etc. It now compiles the Official 
Register of the Government service. It was required by law to tabu- 
late the census of the Philippine Islands, as taken by the War Depart- 
ment, and has recently taken, by Executive order, a census of the new 
State of Oklahoma, and now is about to tabulate the new Cuban cen- 
sus, also by Executive order. This statement does not exhaust the 
wide and varied field of the Bureau's activities, but it is worthy of 
note that its field of investigation does not touch actual commerce 
and trade, in the sense that these statistics are handled by the Bureau 
of Statistics, except in an incidental manner, as in the cotton reports. 

In determining the advisability of the consolidation of the Bureau 
of Statistics with the Bureau of the Census, only the main lines of 
the work of the two bureaus should be considered; the subordinate 
and incidental duties of each should be disregarded. Your Com- 
mittee finds that each of these bureaus has a distinct field of work, 
somewhat sharply differentiated in its character, and calling for a 
different organization. 

The Bureau of Statistics compiles monthly current reports of com- 
mercial movements. Its statistics have a continuous character, and 
represent the movement of trade, with its increases and decreases 
from month to month and from year to year. The work of the 
Bureau of the Census, on the other hand, is chiefly confined to com- 
piling statistics at intervals of ten years or five years; and the facts 
ascertained are intended to show conditions only at particular and 
comparable dates. Thus the work of the two bureaus is fundamen- 
tally different in a most important respect. 

In the statistical service of the Government, as in all the execu- 
tive branches of the Government, there should be the most effective 
coordination of work and an elimination of unnecessary duplication. 
As between these two bureaus, however, there is no duplication, and 
the differences in the nature of the work render it inexpedient to 
consolidate them. 

A further objection to the union of the Bureau of Statistics with 
the Bureau of the Census is to be found in the general nature of 
statistics. We do not propose to enter here upon the much-mooted 
question as to whether statistics is a science or simply a method. It 
may be that there are certain general rules which pertain to the pre- 
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sentation and interpretation of statistics of all kinds; and if by 
science we mean a discipline which seeks to elucidate such general 
rules, statistics may be called a science. But it is incontrovertible 
that for all practical purposes statistics are indissolubly bound up 
with the phenomena which it is sought to present in a statistical 
form. From this point of view there are as many kinds of statistics 
as there are broad classes of social and economic phenomena ; and so 
far as the agencies of government deal with these phenomena they 
"are split up into what we call departments. We accordingly find 
that in the United States, as well as in all other countries, each gov- 
ernmental department publishes, and seeks to interpret, statistics 
more or less appropriate to its own activities: and that even within 
departments the separate bureaus frequently deal with a great mass 
of statistics which are peculiar to themselves. 

This development is perfectly explicable when it is remembered 
that in order to secure the best results the statistics must be col- 
lected, arranged, and interpreted by those who not only are ac-" 
quainted with the general methods of statistics, but who have a spe- 
cial knowledge of the particular phenomena to be dealt with. 
Economic and social phenomena are so manifold, intricate, and subtle 
that only the specialist in each class of phenomena can be expected 
to know even what the problems are. Without an appreciation of the 
problems, and without an intimate, minute acquaintance with all the 
details, it is clearly hopeless to expect a proper collection, classifica- 
tion, or interpretation of the statistics themselves. The more minute 
the knowledge of the expert specialist, the more satisfactory will be 
the statistics. 

Hence, while it goes without saying that the statistician must be 
versed in the general methods of statistics, it follows that a certain 
amount of specialization is indispensable. The Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor has indeed been mis- 
named, for it is only one of several bureaus dealing with statistics; but 
the field which it covers is a specific one, and from the point of view 
of the moderate specialization that is desirable nothing would be 
gained and much might be lost by amalgamating it with the Bureau 
of the Census. 

We therefore do not recommend that the Bureau of Statistics be 
consolidated with the Bureau of the Census. 

CONSOLIDATION OF BUREAU OF MANUFACTURES WITH BUREAU OF 

STATISTICS. 

Many of the witnesses called attention to the intimate relationship 
between the duties of the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of 
Manufactures. A study of the laws relating to the two bureaus indi- 
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cates that Congress intended that the latter Bureau should discharge 
important functions that had been assigned to the former in earlier 
legislation. Your Committee is convinced that the consolidation of 
thes6 two bureaus into one would adequately accomplish the purpose 
of Congress, would dispense with a superfluous bureau, and would 
provide an effective means of meeting a serious problem now con- 
fronting the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

In the remarks which follow, the Committee does not intend to re- 
flect in any way upon the conduct of either of the bureaus whose 
consolidation is recommended. We desire to emphasize two points — 
first, that it is impossible that two bureaus shall exist in one Depart- 
ment of the Government with duties so nearly identical without pro- 
ducing confusion, division of effort, and cross purposes; and, second, 
that by combining these two bureaus into one, and concentrating un- 
der one control all their closely related functions and separate ener- 
gies, the Government will gain a unified, correlated, and homogeneous 
service and will lose nothing. A saving in cost would also be made, 
especially in subclerical service, but the amount would not be con- 
siderable. Instead of one strong, fully organized, aggressive bureau, 
in which are concentrated all the facilities of the Department for the 
promotion of foreign trade, there are now two small bureaus, both 
inadequately equipped, and discharging functions in many respects 
similar. Their operations under these conditions necessarily result in 
scattered effort, in more or less conflicting work, in much confusion 
in the pubic mind, and often in haphazard results. 

We are agreed that, over against the overwhelming argument in 
favor of the consolidation recommended, there is not a single valid 
argument that can be advanced in opposition to it. In making this 
statement we eliminate wholly the personal equation. We assume 
that in the determination of an important administrative question, 
such as this undoubtedly is, the effect upon individuals must be en- 
tirely disregarded. 

When the Bureau of Manufactures was established, Congress appa- 
rently overlooked the fact that it was assigning to it many duties 
which, under earlier laws, had been specifically assigned to the Bu- 
reau of Statistics while that Bureau was attached to the Treasury 
Department. There is but little that can be done by the Bureau of 
Manufactures which the Bureau of Statistics is not equally author- 
ized to do, under laws which have never been repealed. At the same 
time the Bureau of Statistics retains the most important function 
that appertains to the promotion of American commerce — the han- 
dling of the statistics of our export and import trade. As was well 
said bj several witnesses, these statistics are the tools with which a 
bureau charged with such promotion must necessarily work. Only 
through the study of these statistics can the points and directions be 
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determined where American export trade can be increased and 
extended. No bureau can properly understand these statistics, ana- 
lyze their significance, and realize their suggestiveness except by 
actually compiling them — by studying and presenting them in con- 
nection with all the other data from domestic manufacturers, from 
consular reports, and from every other source of information which 
are simultaneously in its possession. 

For example, the consular reports can only be accurately and effect- 
ively edited in immediate and intimate association with the compila- 
tion of the statistics of exports and imports. The one work illumines, 
explains, supplements, and, above all else, checks and verifies the 
other. We have had numerous instances of the contradictory results 
which follow from the compilation of such intimately related data 
in two separate bureaus. 

Again, the press analyses of the export and import statistics, 
indicating the growth of our foreign trade in this or that industry or 
country, which issue semiweekly from the Bureau of Statistics, would 
be proper and necessary contents of the daily publication of the Bu- 
reau of Manufactures entitled " Consular and Trade Reports," in 
which they now never appear. These analyses throw much light 
upon the progress and present conditions of our foreign trade; and 
yet they are excluded from the official publication devoted to that 
specific object because compiled by a different bureau. This arbi- 
trary division of a homogeneous work tends to nullify and obstruct 
the efforts of the Department to promote foreign trade. 

The occurrence of statistical errors in our consular reports has 
attracted much attention and is injuring the reputation of a publica- 
tion otherwise worthy of commendation. Since the publication of 
the consular reports has been detached from the Bureau of Statistics 
there has been no provision for a trained statistician in the Bureau of 
Manufactures to handle the extensive statistical material which 
occurs in them, and which is far from being accurate, owing to the 
fact that some of our consuls lack statistical training. By keeping 
the statistical service and the publication of the consular reports 
apart the chief advantage which this Department could have over 
the Department of State in the publication of such reports is lost. 

Much criticism has followed from the fact that the law creating 
the Department detached from the Treasury a bureau which handles 
data supplied exclusively by Treasury officials, and from the State 
Department another bureau which handles material supplied exclus- 
ively through State Department officials. The gain in efficiency 
expected from these detachments is not attainable except by bringing 
the work of these two bureaus together, to be carried on under one 
guidance, which should coordinate and harmonize them, and ?a 
increase the effectiveness of both. The ex\s\m^ ^\\*§tow£ok xv^v w^ 
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nullifies the letter of the law, but. what is of far greater practical 
importance, defeats the whole purpose which Congress had in view. 

Both the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of Manufactures are 
in daily receipt of numerous inquiries relating .to foreign commerce 
which in many cases can be answered only by consulting the files of 
both bureaus. The consolidation of the intelligence branches of the 
two bureaus would do away with this constant and reedless duplica- 
tion of work and result in a more prompt and efficient service to the 
public. 

Another serious duplication of labor and expense appears in the 
libraries which the two bureaus are building up along the same lines. 

To remedy all these defects and bring this branch of departmental 
work to a fuller effectiveness, the great requirement is unity and con- 
centration; a bringing together, under one efficient management, of 
all the tools, facilities, and resources of the Department bearing upon 
the subject of foreign trade. The need for a reorganized Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce increases rapidly with the expan- 
sion of our trade abroad. When Congress calls for information 
relating to our foreign trade, it should find concentrated in one 
bureau a body of trained technical experts able to put at its disposal 
all the information in the possession of the Department on every 
phase of foreign trade, foreign tariffs, foreign commercial regula- 
tions, and the whole great subject of international trade. 

The practical effectiveness of such a bureau is proved by the actual 
experience of other great commercial nations, some details regarding 
which are set forth in the recently published report on " Promotion 
of Foreign Commerce in Europe and the United States," by Mr. N. I. 
Stone, the tariff expert of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The United States is the only important commercial nation which 
does not maintain either a large bureau or a complete department to 
discharge the functions which will fall, under this recommendation, 
to the consolidated bureaus. 

Congress undoubtedly supposed it was supplying this very need 
when it passed the law creating the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. It unquestionably made it possible to do so by the provision 
of section 4 of the organic act, under which the whole problem was 
relegated to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Immediately upon the organization of the Department on July 1, 
1903, a statistical commission was appointed by the Secretary for the 
purpose of studying the whole question of the reorganization of the 
statistical work of the Department as contemplated by section 5 of 
the organic act. This commission appointed a subcommittee, con- 
sisting of Carroll D. Wright, then Commissioner of Labor, S. N. D. 
North, Director of the Census, and O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, which subcommittee reported a plan of reorganization 
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substantially along the lines of the present recommendation. The 
report of the committee went into the subject exhaustively, and stated 
some of its conclusions in the following language : 

The committee therefore recommends that the commission report 
to the Secretary that the Bureau of Statistics, with which is consoli- 
dated the Bureau of Foreign Commerce (transferred from the State 
Department), be consolidated with the new Bureau of Manufactures, 
thus making one bureau instead of three, said bureau to be renamed 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

Much of the field specifically assigned by law to the Bureau of 
Statistics has now been assigned by law to the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures, and the two fields, as thus defined, are so closely identical that 
it seems both unnecessary and undesirable, in view of the large dis- 
cretion confided in the Secretary, to attempt to make such a division, 
or to maintain two bureaus with functions which are the same to all 
intents and purposes. 

The proposed Bureau of Foreign Commerce will become, under such 
a consolidation, a more dignified and important bureau of the De- 
partment than either of the two bureaus would be as separate organi- 
zations. Its chief will naturally divide its work into divisions, to 
which will be committed the several branches of the work which can 
be harmoniously carried on without overlapping when all of this 
work is under the immediate eye and control of a single bureau chief. 

One of these divisions, which would be the Division of Trade Sta- 
tistics, would discharge the main duties now performed by the 
Bureau of Statistics, namely, the compilation of the export and 
import returns. 

Another division, which might perhaps be called the Division of 
Foreign Commerce, would handle the consular reports and other 
sources of information regarding foreign commerce and its extension 
into new markets. 

A third division — perhaps the most important — which might be 
called the Division of Publicity and Information, would naturally 
handle all the new work originally contemplated by the act of Con- 

Sess in that provision of the law which establishes the Bureau of 
anufactures. The field of this division will necessarily be a matter 
of growth, but that its functions will gradually develop in important 
directions is not to be doubted. It will become at once a bureau of 
information for the general public. 

Your Committee invites attention to the following extracts from 
the testimony taken at the hearing just concluded: 

Statement of Maj. John M. Carson, Chief of the Bureau of Manu- 
factures : 

Now, if you will let me, I would like to summarize what I have 
said, if I have said anything of consequence. I feel this way in 
regard to these two bureaus : I have not the least doubt that if they 
are under the same rule, or if they were put together and coordinated 
in some way, it would add to economy and efficiency; but I believe 
that whatever may be done in that regard they will be distinct organi- 
zations. They might be under one direction, but they would be 
distinct. 
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Statement of Mr. O. P. Austin. Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
made immediately after the statement by Major Carson : 

Q. Mr. Austin, you were a member of a former statistical commit- 
tee whose report has been made a part of the record ? — A. Yes. 

Q. May I ask, in this connection, if you still entertain the views 
expressed in that report ? — A. Of course, those views were expressed 
before the Bureau of Manufactures was organized 

Q. That is true. — A. And I felt a little greater liberty in express- 
ing views upon that point than I do now, since the Bureau has been 
organized. But I have seen no reason to change my general opinion 
as expressed at that time. 

It will be seen that the report above quoted anticipated the con- 
clusions which your Committee has reached: and we feel justified 
in adding that the experience of the four years which have since 
intervened confirms the conclusions of the original committee. The 
situation to-day is quite as u: satisfactory as that of four years ago. 
We believe that the time has come when the radical step then recom- 
mended should no longer be postponed. 

Your Committee therefore recommends that the Bureau of Manu- 
factures and the Bureau of Statistics be consolidated into one bureau, 
and that the bureau thus formed be called the u Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce." 

STATISTICS RELATING TO INTERNAL COMMERCE. 

The statistics of internal commerce as published by the Bureau of 
Statistics consist of four distinct statements: (1) The domestic com- 
merce of the Great Lakes; (2) the movements of certain articles of 
domestic commerce on the ocean frontage; (3) the concentration of 
the principal domestic products and articles of commerce at great 
interior primary centers, and their movement thence toward the 
seaboard as they are received or as transformed at the point of con- 
centration; and (4) the commercial movements on certain rivers and 
canals of the country. Including the annual appropriation of $4,000, 
the clerical assistance, and the printing, these statistics are costing 
about $25,000 a year. 

Your Committee believes that there is a public demand for statis- 
tics relating to our internal commerce, but the demand is, of course, 
for complete and adequate statistics, or, if these are impossible, then 
for those approaching a reasonable degree of adequacy. The need 
for such statistics is doubly emphasized by the projects for the im- 
provement of our system of internal waterways, the wise application 
of funds for which is dependent upon a knowledge of the distribu- 
tion of commerce. The statistics of internal commerce, as published 
by the Bureau of Statistics, are. however, extremely unsatisfactory, 
because of lack of authority to require proper statements from those 
able to supply information on this subject and a lack of force to 
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properly gather and compile such information, and do not afforfl 
even a reasonable basis for making an estimate as to the total move- 
ment of our internal commerce. In several instances the Govern- 
ment has had occasion to use these figures in special investigations, 
and it has found them very inadequate. The statistics published 
by the Government are regarded as a standard, not only in this 
country but abroad, with reference to the subjects of which they treat. 
They should be published in such form only as to warrant this con- 
fidence, send those relating to internal commerce should, if possible, 
be so arranged as to harmonize in some respects with the statistics 
of import trade, with a view to tracing the distribution of staple im- 
ported commodities to the principal points of consumption. Again, 
they should be so classified and arranged as to permit comparison 
with the figures for exports, in order that exports may easily be 
subdivided according to places of origin. 

The internal commerce of a country is fundamentally important to 
its welfare and is the foundation of its external commerce. This is 
especially true of the United States. So varied, moreover, are our 
geographical and climatic conditions that the changes which are con- 
tinually taking place in the value, the direction, and the extent of our 
internal commerce will be of even greater significance in the future 
than they now are. For this reason the same attention ought to be 
devoted to the statistics of internal commerce as to those of foreign 
commerce. 

Three possible plans for collecting statistics of domestic commerce 
present themselves : The first is to transfer to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the entire work relating to the collection and pub- 
lication of statistics of internal commerce. This we dismiss ecs 
undesirable, because there ought to be one place where the statistics 
of internal commerce can be compared with those of foreign com- 
merce ; and this place is manifestly the proposed Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
The second plan is to limit the collection and interpretation of trans- 
portation statistics to the Department of Commerce and Labor. To 
this the Interstate Commerce Commission would probably for many 
reasons object. There remains a third plan, which is to have the 
statistics of internal commerce collected both by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor and by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and to have each utilize them for its own purposes, cooperating at 
every practicable point in their collection and compilation. This last 
plan has the indorsement of your Committee. 

The Division of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
already collects physical and financial statistics as well as operating 
statistics of railroads, and it has in contemplation, we believe, the 
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collection also of commercial statistics of transportation, which 
would relate primarily to tonnage, the character of the commodity, 
the origin of the commodity, the destination of the commodity trans- 
ported as freight — in short, all those items which pertain to the com- 
mercial geography of the United States so far as that is reflected in 
transportation. The statistical returns which the corporations acting 
as common carriers are required by law to make to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission could with very little trouble be amplified 
so as to include these new statistics. On the other hand, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor has at present no authority to enforce 
the collection of such statistics. 

There is no reason to suppose that an undue burden would be im- 
posed upon the common carriers if the statistics which they prepare 
were required to be made in duplicate, one copy to be forwarded to 
the Department of Commerce and Labor and one to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ; there is every reason to hope and to believe 
that there would be a close cooperation between the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, so as to avoid unnecessary duplication and friction, and it is 
entirely possible that some such arrangement might be worked out 
between the Department of Commerce and Labor and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as is now in existence between the Department 
of Commerce and Labor and the Treasury Department for the col- 
lection of the statistics of foreign commerce. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor ought, however, to be empowered to collect 
the statistics as well as to interpret and publish them, because experi- 
ence has demonstrated that there can be no thorough-going interpreta-. 
tion without some power over the methods of collection. 

We therefore recommend that in the reconstituted Bureau — under 
whatever name it be known — there be a Division of Domestic Com- 
merce with sufficient resources and authority to insure the collection 
and publication of adequate and complete statistics on this most im- 
portant subject, and we also recommend that Congress be asked to 
appropriate a sufficient sum of money therefor. 

DIVISION OF TARIFFS. 

Possibly no subject of legislation is more vital in its relation to the 
development of our manufactures and of our commerce than that of 
tariffs, both those of the United States and those of foreign countries. 
In Europe great importance is attached to this work, and our present 
handling of this subject could not stand comparison with that of 
countries like Great Britain, Germany, etc. In our country, so far, 
we have depended chiefly upon the English translations of the foreign 
tariffs issued by the International Bureau at Brussels. These trans- 
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lations are often late, and they fall very far short of supplying the 
information especially required by American manufacturers and mer- 
chants regarding foreign tariffs as they exist and the proposed changes 
in those tariffs. Moreover, our State Department is at times nego- 
tiating treaties with foreign countries in which the question of reci- 
procity, or at any rate of tariff changes, arises. In all such negotia- 
tions, with our present equipment, our Government is at a great dis- 
advantage. Other leading countries publish all the information fur- 
nished by the International Bureau several months before that bureau 
is able to do so. Furthermore, through their commercial attaches and 
their foreign legations, through their traveling commercial agents, 
and through their experts in their home offices, who keep familiar 
from day to day with current literature, they are able to send informa- 
tion to business men and to furnish information to their governments 
regarding pending tariff legislation in foreign countries, so that they 
may anticipate possible changes far enough in advance largely to pro- 
tect their interests. 

In view of the rapid growth of our foreign commerce, and espe- 
cially of the effort to develop this foreign trade as rapidly as possible, 
it is extremely desirable that this tariff division be rendered as efficient 
as possible. We therefore recommend that there be created a new 
Division of Tariffs with equipment sufficient to enable it to carry on 
its work in a manner suitable to the importance of the subject. 

According to the above plan, the reconstituted Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce would consist of four main divisions : 

1. The Division of -Foreign Commerce. 

2. The Division of Domestic Commerce. 

3. The Division of Consular Reports. 

4. The Division of Tariffs. 

STATISTICAL COMMITTEE. 

While we have heretofore called attention to the desirability of 
specialization in statistical work, we can not refrain from pointing 
out that in some respects the specialization has been carried too far 
in the United States. The chief evils which have resulted from an 
excessive specialization and separation in this country have been fre- 
quent duplication of results, the lack of uniform methods where 
uniformity is desirable, and the frequent lack of harmony in the use 
of statistical terms or principles which ought to be common to all 
forms of statistics. These defects can best be overcome by some form 
of cooperation. A joint or cooperative committee, to consist of a 
representative from each of the Executive Departments and inde- 
pendent Government establishments, ought to be formed by Execu- 
tive order. Such an interdepartmental committee might be called a 
" statistical committee." 
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Committees of this kind have frequently been recommended by 
international statistical congresses, and such committees now in exist- 
ence in several European countries have done admirable work. The 
duties of such a committee, if established, should be deliberative and 
advisory rather than executive. A good example of such duties is 
that of the Central Statistical Commission, established in France by 
the decree of 1855. The significant parts of this decree are as 
follows : 

A statistical commission is hereby established in the Department 
of Finance. Its powers are advisory and it shall be entitled to give 
advice : 

1. Regarding the sources, methods, schedules, and instructions 
which are to be used in the various statistical offices, as well as regards 
the provisions for securing uniformity in statistical publications. 

2. Regarding the preparation and publication of the Annuaire 
Statistique de la France, which contains the summary of official 
statistics. 

3. Regarding the plans for and the publication of results of new 
statistical inquiries. 

4. Regarding the relation between French statistical offices and 
those of foreign countries. 

The specific duties which would naturally attach to such a sta- 
tistical committee would be as follows : 

(a) To make recommendations with a view to eliminating unneces- 
sary duplication of work and conflicting results. 

(&) To make recommendations with a view of utilizing the sta- 
tistical material in one branch of Government work, with reference 
to the needs or aims of other branches. 

(c) To make recommendations with a view of establishing uni- 
form definitions of statistical terms. The present system makes 
uniform definitions impossible. 

(d) To make recommendations with a view of introducing uni- 
form methods. 

(e) To make recommendations in regard to schedules and accom- 
panying instructions relative to any new line of statistical inquiry; 
to study the needs of the various bureaus and Departments from time 
to time and above all to test the results achieved, and to investigate 
whether they are in harmony with each other and modern statistical 
methods and practice. 

(/) To make recommendations regarding the preparation and the 
place of publication of the Statistical Abstract of the United States. 

Such a joint or cooperative body would involve no additional ex- 
pense; it would promote uniformity of statistical methods and re- 
sults: it would prevent duplications; it would render possible closer 
cooperation: and it would tend to keep the statistical work of the 
Government abreast of the most modern methods. For these rea- 
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sons we recommend the creation by Executive order of an Interde- 
partmental Statistical Committee. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Briefly summarized, the recommendations of your Committee are: 

1. That the Bureau of Statistics be not consolidated with and made 
a part of the Bureau of the Census. , 

2. That the Bureau of Manufactures and the Bureau of Statistics 
be consolidated into one bureau; and that the bureau thus formed 
be called the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

3. That the Division of Domestic Commerce of the new Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce be enlarged and strengthened, and 
that Congress be asked to appropriate a sum sufficient to insure the 
collection, the presentation, and the publication of more complete and 
adequate statistics of internal commerce. 

4. That there be created within the new Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce a separate Division of Tariffs, with duties as 
indicated above. 

5. That an Interdepartmental Statistical Committee be formed 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
said committee to be created by Executive order and to consist of a 
representative from each of the Executive Departments and inde- 
pendent Government establishments. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lawrence O. Murray, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 

Chairman* 
S. N. D. North, 

Director of the Census, 
Herbert Knox Smith, 
Commissioner of Corporations, 
Charles P. Neill, 

Commissioner of Labor, 
O. P. Austin, 

Chief, Bureau of Statistics, 
Committee on Statistical Reorganization of the Department. 

Approved in every particular: 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, 

Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
J. W. Jenks, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
H. Parker Willis, 

Washington, D. C. 

To Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
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Part II.— STATEMENTS OP WITNESSES BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON STATISTICAL REORGANIZATION. 



FIRST DAY. 



Tuesday, October 8, 190T: ' 
The committee met at 9 o'clock a. m. in the office of the Assistant 

Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Present: Hon. Lawrence O. Murray (chairman), Hon. S. N. D. 

North, Hon. Herbert Knox Smith, Hon. Charles P. Neill, Hon. O. P. 

Austin, and Prof. H. Parker Willis. 

The chairman read the following preliminary statement : 

Under section 4 of the act approved February 14, 1903, establish- 
ing the Department of Commerce and Labor, authority is conferred 
upon the Secretary " to rearrange the statistical work of the bureaus 
and offices confided to said Department and to consolidate any of the 
statistical bureaus and offices transferred to said Department ; and 
said Secretary shall also have authority to call upon other Depart- 
ments of the Government for statistical data and results obtained by 
them; and said Secretary of Commerce and Labor may collate, 
arrange, and publish such statistical information so obtained in such 
manner as to nim may seem wise." 

Acting under authority of the above provision, the Secretary, on 
September 20, 1907, appointed r the following committee to examine 
into and report to him whether or not the Bureau of Statistics of 
this Department should be transferred to and consolidated with the 
Bureau of the Census: Mr. Lawrence O. Murray, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor, chairman ; Mr. S. N. D. North, Director 
of the Census ; Mr. Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions; Mr. Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of Labor; Mr. Oscar P. 
Austin, Chief, Bureau of Statistics. In addition to the above-named 
officials of this Department, the following-named gentlemen have 
been requested to advise with the committee regarding its report: 
Ptof . Edwin E. A. Seligman, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. ; 
Prof . J. W. Jenks, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Prof. H. Parker 
Willis, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. George C. Havenner, Chief of the Division of Printing, is also 
present at my invitation, and will sit with the committee during its 
hearing of testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MB. ARCHIBALD BLUE, 

Chief Officer, Census and Statistics Office, Department of Agriculture, of 

Ottawa, Canada, 

The Chairman. We have with us this morning Mr; Archibald 
Blue, chief officer of the census and statistics office, department of 
agriculture, of Ottawa, Canada. He has very kindly consented to 
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come before the committee this morning and tell us how the statistical 
work of Canada is done. 

Mr. Blue. Do you ask me to make a statement or to answer 
questions ? 

The Chairman. I wish you would tell us in your own way, in as 
much detail as you will, what the statistical organization of your 
country is. 

Mr. Blue. The early practice in Canada was for each department 
to take charge, prepare, and publish the statistics relating to its own 
sphere of work, and to a considerable extent that is still the practice. 
The first census of the old Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
now Ontario and Quebec, respectively, was taken in the year 1841, or 
rather it was taken for the Province of Ontario in 1841 and for Que- 
bec in the following year, as, owing to some misunderstanding of the 
statute, the work in Quebec was only partially done in the first year. 
From that time censuses of these provinces were taken decennially 
until the Confederation of 1867, when the maritime provinces were 
brought into the union — that is to say, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. Prince Edward Island was not brought in until five years 
later. Then provision was made by a general act for the taking of a 
census of the whole Dominion in the first year of each decade. The 
scope of that census is much like your own. It covers the same sub- 
jects and pretty much in the same way, although not quite so fully. 
About two years ago an act was passed to organize a permanent cen- 
sus office, and it covers the tw T o branches of census and statistics. 
The office is called the census and statistics office. It also takes in 
some other branches of statistics, more particularly criminal statis- 
tics; and, indeed, any other subjects may be undertaken by the office. 
We have taken a census of the manufactures of the country since the 
general census of 1901. It was taken last year for the calendar year 
1905, and we are taking this year a census oi the agricultural statistics, 
of the older provinces of the Confederation — Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. We took last 
year, under a special provision of the act, a census of the population 
and agriculture of the provinces of Manitoba. Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta. 

Mr. North. Do you do all the statistics of agriculture that are 
done in the Dominion? 

Mr. Blue. Yes; but there are statistics collected by the provinces* 
For instance, the Province of Ontario has in its department of agri- 
culture an office for the collection of agricultural statistics and for 
the publishing of crop reports from time to time during each year. 
That was established in 1882, based in part on the crop- reporting 
system of the United States. 

Mr. North. Do you do anything in the line of crop reporting in 
your bureau? 

Mr. Blue. Not yet. 

Mr. North. Do you anticipate doing anything in that line ? 

Mr. Blue. Yes. A part of my object here is to inquire into your 
system, and to ascertain if any new methods have been adopted, and if 
any improvements have been made. I was here in 1881 and examined 
your system then with a view of organizing the bureau of industries 
m the Province of Ontario, which was done, and we have continued 
* > the. present time. But in several other departments of the govern- 
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ment the statistics relating to the departments are carried on. For 
example, in the treasury department (the finance department, as we 
call it) all the statistics relating to finance are prepared and pub- 
lished annually. 

Mr. North. Exports and imports? 

Mr. Blue. No ; the financial statements — the receipts and expendi- 
tures of government — in a volume of perhaps 250 pages. These re- 
ports have been continued from the Confederation down. In the 
department of railways and canals there is also an effort made to 
prepare and publish statistics of transportation. That work was 
recently reorganized. It was found to oe very unsatisfactory. Am 
officer has been put in charge of it, and he is at work this year for 
the first time in bringing out improved tables. 

The department of customs also prepares its own tabular reports. 
Trade and navigation tables are dealt with in that department, and 
they have a special bureau in charge of the work which, in addition 
to the annual statements, brings out monthly statements of imports 
and exports. 

Mr. Austin. Then none of the trade reports are prepared by yoikr 
bureau ? 

Mr. Blue. No. I may say that for the Year Book of Canada we 
endeavor to present tables relating to the work of all the depart- 
ments. 

Mr. North. Does your bureau publish the Year Book? 

Mr. Blue. Yes. 

Mr. North. How long has that been published? 

Mr. Blue. The Year Book has been published, I think, since 
1885. 

Mr. North. Was that transferred to your bureau when the bureau 
was made permanent? "•': 

Mr. Blue. Yes. Mr. Johnson was the old statistician of the de- 
partment and he retired on superannuation two years ago. Then 
his office was attached to the office of the census. We prepare sum- 
mary tables in considerable detail on all subjects relating to th^ 
Government of Canada that are tabulatable. 

Mr. North. Who publishes the statistics of education ? 

Mr. Blue. The statistics of education are published by the 
provinces. 

Mr. North. Not by the Dominion Government? 

Mr. Blue. Not by the Dominion government. Education apper- 
tains exclusively to the provinces. 

The Chairman. Let me understand you, Mr. Blue, upon that 
point. All the statistics that were capable of tabulation prior to the 
consolidation of the bureau of statistics with your bureau were tabu- 
lated and published by your so-called bureau of statistics, which has 
now been merged or consolidated with your census office ? 

Mr. Blue. Yes. 

Mr. Austin. Did the bureau of statistics prior to that time publish 
the figures of foreign commerce ? 

Mr. Blue. Yes. 

Mr. Austin. But, as I understand you, that is not now conducted 
by your office ? 

Mr. Blue. Well, only as it is required for the Year Book. 
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Mr. Austin. Yes; but I mean the statistics of imports and ex- 
perts, monthly and annual. 

Mr. Blue. Yes. They are prepared in the first instance by the 
minister of customs, and then there is the department of trade and 
commerce, which also prepares and publishes statements relating to 
the trade of the country, which are nearly identical with the tables 
cdf the department of customs. I have no right to express an opinion, 
but I think it is useless duplication of work. Perhaps it is better 
done in some respects. 

Mr. Austin. You think that the work is almost necessarily done 
by the customs department ? 

Mr. Blue. Well, the original publications — not necessarily. 

Mr. Austin. Since they must keep a record for commercial and 
financial purposes? 

Mr. Blue* Yes. They publish yearly reports, and their tables 
for the most part relate to the business of each year, but the reports 
of the department of trade and commerce go back over a long series 
of years — go back to the period of confederation — and are compara- 
tive, to a large extent, for that period. 

Mr. Austin. But you said you thought something was a useless 
duplication. What I meant to ask was, if there is a duplication, 
rod one section of that work were to be suspended. in order to avoid 
duplication, then by whom must the work be carried on ? 

Mr. Blue. I suppose the necessity is imposed on each department 
to see that its own statistics are prepared^ 

Mr. Austin. And the customs department would necessarily main- 
tain a record of its own statistics ? 

Mr. Blue. Oh, yes; I think so; that is, unless provision were made 
for some special office to do the whole work of the statistics of the 
government. 

Mr. North. Would you believe that would he good policy ? 

Mr. Blue. Well, it would be a pretty large undertaking, The 
work, I think, would be better done if it were in charge of a. capable 
man assisted by a staff of good men. There would be a better uni- 
formity in the preparation of tables if they were so prepared. As it 
is, each department has its own ideas on the preparation of statistics, 
»a*d I doubt if it is done with the same good care that would be possi- 
ble under another arrangement. 

You know, of course*, that many years ago in England a commission 
e*f the best men in the public service was appointed to consider the 
whole question of statistics; and although the several departments 
eoaatinued to carry on their work as before, the commission agreed 
upon certain schedules which were to be followed from year to year, 
ifhiw adopted a method — — 

Mr. North. A method of uniformity? 

Mr. Blue* A method of uniformity, from which there is no depar- 
ture. One of the evils of the present system is that every new minister 
oar: every new officer thinks he can improve on the work of the pre- 
vious one. 

Mr. North. That is, in Canada ? 

Mr. Blue. In Canada. I think in every country it is likely to be 
so. And the comparative values of the figures are sometimes de- 
stroyed in that way. In the English revenue department there are 
also records of statistics published every year. 
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Mr. Austin. You speak of the effort in England to study the ques- 
tion of statistics and of the fact that general methods of • uniformity 
have been adopted. That is rather in the direction of coordination" 
than consolidation, is it not? 

Mr. Blue. Oh, yes ; coordination. 

The Chairman. Mr. Blue, have you examined the publications of 
the Bureau of Statistics of this Department to any extent? 

Mr. Blue. Well, I generally go over them. I would not be pre- 
pared to express an expert opinion of them. I would not like to do 
so without more careful study of them. 

The Chairman. Without going into a discussion as to the collection 
and publication of these statistics, do you think it would be possible, 
considering the nature of them, to have them collected, compiled, 
and published by the Bureau of the Census, as now organized, as 
well as by the Bureau of Statistics ? 

Mr. Blue. Oh, yes; I think it could be done. You would require 
a very capable man at the head of the work, and I have no doubt 
that you have a very capable man in your Director, as you have also 
in Mr. Austin. It is possible for one office to carry on the work of 
statistics of all departments. I don't know how practicable it is. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Blue, when you say that, do you mean that you 
think it is possible for one office to carry on the work of collecting 
original facts for all branches of statistics, or merely that one officer 
shall collate and summarize facts gotten by other offices ? 

Mr. Blue. It would be necessary, of course, for the respective 
departments to furnish the original information. 

Mr. Smith. That is a very important point in my mind — the differ- 
ence between the getting of the original data and the compilation 
of them. 

Mr. Blue. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. You would not, then, I take it, see so much practica- 
bility in consolidating the getting of the original data ? 

Mr. Blue. I think it is indispensible that the original data should 
, be gathered by the departments attending to the business. No one 
else can know the details. 

Mr. Smith. The consolidation would be the second step? 

Mr. Blue. Yes: and perhaps more in the form of abstracts than 
of full details. 

Mr. Smith. For instance, the Year Book you speak of. That is 
a compilation of a secondary nature, the original data being fur- 
nished from other sources? 

Mr. Blue. Yes ; it is put into the form of a handbook, not a bulky 
volume or a score of bulky volumes. It is designed for practical use. 

The Chairman. I suppose it approaches our Statistical Abstract of 
the Bureau of Statistics, does it not ? 

Mr. Blue. Yes: largely. 

Mr. North. Is it a book of about that size [indicating " Organi- 
zation and Law "] ? 

Mr. Blue. No; it was about that size, but there was complaint 
that it was too- bulky. 

Doctor Neill. How many bureaus or departments are there in 
Canada that publish statistics? 

Mr. Blue. There is the census and statistics office to begin with, 
the department of finance, the department of custom fl * A ^^art- 
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ment of trade and commerce, the department of inland revenue, the 
department of railways, and to some extent the militia department, 
^corresponding with your War Department. 

Mr. Smith. Pardon me just a moment, Mr. Blue. You are 
enumerating now departments and offices that collect original sta- 
tistics? 

Mr. Blue. Yes. 

Doctor Neill. Do these departments all publish their own statis- 
tics? 

Mr. Blue. Yes; I may say also the department of justice prepares 
and publishes criminal statistics. 

Mr. North. I thought you said your bureau did that? 

Mr. Blue. We do to a certain extent. We receive from the judges, 
magistrates, and judicial officers throughout the Dominion reports 
of matters disposed of, and these are published in an annual report. 

Mr. North. By your office? 

Mr. Blue. By our office; but the department of justice also pre- 
pares general statistics relating to the penitentiaries. 

Doctor Neill. Are any of these statistics gathered for the purpose 
of publication ; that is, is the gathering of the statistics the primary 
work of the bureau or department, or are the statistics, you might 
say, a by-product ? For example, take the case of the courts. They 
convict men and the record is there. It is simply a question of tabu- 
lating those records. That is one kind of statistics. Then there is 
another kind, in which you go out and collect statistics. They do 
not-axist in any such records as that. 

_(Mr. Blue. The only original statistics that we collect are for the 
census. 

Doctor Neill. In the case of these other departments, then, their 
statistics are simply the records that are made anyway? They are 
simply put together, tabulated, and published ? 

Mr. Blue. Yes; but they are published in the annual reports of 
the several departments. 

Mr. North. Where is your bureau of labor? In what department 
is that located ? 

Mr. Blue. Well, that is another in which there are statistics. 
The department of labor is attached to the post-office department. 

Mr. North. They have some annual statistics too, have they not? 

Mr. Blue. Yes; and the post-office department has its own sta- 
tistics. 

Doctor Neill. Mr. Blue, you said you thought that if the prepa- 
ration and publication of those statistics were earned on in a single 
bureau, say the bureau of the census, there would be certain advan- 
tages to follow. What do you consider those advantages would be? 

Mr. Blue. The general advantage would be uniformity of method. 

Doctor Neill. Would that be the only advantage, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Blue. It would be possible also to economize very consider- 
ably. 

Doctor Neill. Are there any disadvantages that you could see in 
such a practice? 

Mr. Blue. No ; assuming that you get the man. 

Mr. Austin. In what way do you think there would be an econ- 
omy — unless, of course, there is a duplication ? 
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Mr. Blue. If there is no duplication the work would be done un- 
der one head and the same staff of clerks. 

Mr. Austin. If there is no duplication, would there be any econ- 
omy in having the work done in one bureau ? 

Mr. Blue. Yes; I think so. If there is no duplication, it would 
certainly be economy. 

Mr. Austin. If no duplication exists now, would you say there 
would be economy in the matter of expense by bringing your vari- 
ous statistical works into one department? 

Mr. Blue. Yes; I think so; but so much depends on the organi- 
zation of the office. It would be a difficult undertaking. 

Doctor Neill. Did I understand you, Mr. Blue, to say that there 
were no bureaus except the census bureau whose main work was the 
gathering of statistics? 

Mr. Blue. Except the census office. The bureau of labor also col- 
lects original statistics. 

Doctor Neill. lias it agents who give their time to that work ? 

Mr. Blue. Yes. It has correspondents all through the country. 
They do not collect many statistics. 

Doctor Neill. Are these all collected by correspondents? 

Mr. Blue. For the labor bureau ? 

Doctor Neill. Yes. Are those statistics all collected by corre- 
spondents ? 

Mr. Blue. Largely. The labor bureau with us deals largely with 
labor troubles — with strikes and lockouts — and they endeavor to 
settle these strikes. 

Mr. North. It fixes what they call a fair wage also, does it not ? 

Mr. Blue. Yes. 

Mr. North. Only on government work? 

Mr. Blue. Only on government work. 

Mr. Austin. Wages for private work are not fixed by govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Blue. No; not for private work, but they are for public 
contracts. An officer is sent out who collects information on the rate 
of wages in each locality where a contract is to be let. He reports 
to his minister. When the contract is let, it is let subject to the 
rate of wages prevailing in the locality. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Blue, is there any collection by the Dominion 
government of the statistics of internal commerce in Canada? 

Mr. Blue. No; I regret to say there is not, excepting as they are 
furnished by the railways and the vessels. 

Mr. Smith. What is furnished by the railways? 

Mr. Blue. Well, it is a pretty long schedule and I would not un- 
dertake to say. 

Mr. Smith. What is it generally? 

Mr. Blue. The quantities of goods carried by the railways from 
point to point. 

Mr. Smith. Do they give merely general tonnage or do they clas- 
sify the goods? 

Mr. Blue. They are classified in the office if they are not classified 
by the railways themselves. I think the schedule makes a classifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Smith. So you can tell how much coal they carry and how 
much lumber, and so on? ; 
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Mr. Blue. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. Is it done with any completeness at all ? 

Mr. Blue. It is done with more completeness in the case of grain 
than with any other product, especially from the Northwest to the 
seaboard. 

Mr. Smith. Do you think that covers, then, the entire statistics of 
grain transportation in Canada ? 

Mr. Blue. No; 1 do not think it does. They are talking now of 
revising, their statute and reconstructing their schedule, and I think 
there is very considerable scope for improvement. 

Mr. Smith. Is that done under a compulsory statute or merely by 
the voluntary action of the railroads? 

Mr. Blue. It is made under the provisions of the railway act, and 
of course is mandatory. 

Mr. Smith. To whom are those statistics reported — the railway 
commission ? 
; j Mr. Blue. No. They have reported heretofore to the minister of 
! j railways and canals. There is talk now of a revision and of trans- 
! ' ferring the work to the railway commission. 

\j Mr. Smith. You spoke also of statistics of internal commerce got- 
!• ten from the navigation lines. 

i Mr. Blue. They are reported to the minister of railways and 
canals. 

Mr. Smith. Where do they get the statistics? Take, for instance, 
the Welland Canal. I presume they take the tonnage there? 

Mr. Blue. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Smith. And at other places? 

Mr. Blue. Yes ; at the Soo. All the canals are required to furnish 
records of the business done on them. 

Mr. Smith. Is there any record taken at any other places where 
there are not artificial improvements like the canals or locks — for in- 
stance, at Quebec? 

Mr. Blue. I am not positive as to that. My impression is that at 
Quebec and Montreal the statistics are gathered by boards of harbor 
commissioners. 

Mr. Smith. That would apply mostly, I presume, to foreign com- 
merce ? 

Mr. Blue. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. Now, take any of the internal commerce that would not 
go outside of the Dominion. Are there any waterway statistics col- 
lected on that? 

Mr. Blue. I think not. I am not sure. 

The Chairman. Of course the general objection to the collection of 
internal-commerce statistics is the clerical help and the annoyance in 
getting freight started, and so on. That is always urged as a reason 
why they should not be collected. I suppose the reason why your 
grain statistics are so complete is because it is easy to bill on the long 
haul. 

Mr. Blue. Yes; and all the grain of the Northwest is inspected. 

The Chairman. I see; and graded? 

Mr. Blue. Inspected and graded, and the reports are made to the 
department of trade and commerce. 
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Professor Willis. I understood you to say that you thought there 
would be some economy if all these statistics could be put together in 
a single office. Was I right in that? 

Mr. Blue. Yes; under certain conditions. 

Professor Willis. I would like to know whether that economy 
would be produced through the elimination of heads of different 
bureaus and the saving of their salaries, or whether there would be 
a real economy in the number of clerks employed in collecting these 
statistics, or whether the economy could be had from the use of more 
tabulating machinery of that kind. 

Mr. Blue. Well, of course you would have more efficiency in the 
work — in the laboring work and the skilled work. I do not imagine 
for a moment that you would think of dispensing with the heads 
of departments nor with many officers in the departments. 

Professor Willis. That is, you would have to have the same num- 
ber of officers under such a consolidation as you had before? 

Mr. Blue. Largely, of the efficient men, the really necessary men. 

Professor Willis. The saving, then, would simply come in what 
direction ? 

Mr. Blue. The saving would come in being able to dispense with 
clerical help. 

Professor Willis. That is to say, at the present time some men 
whose time is not fully occupied would then be entirely occupied 
with the work? There would be no lost time? 

Mr. Blue. If you transferred it all to one office. I do not know 
that it is practicable. There must be original records in the depart- 
ments, and perhaps the easiest way of keeping all these records is to 
tabulate them. 

Professor Willis. Then if you had offices in which the staff was 
already fully employed, so that there was no lost time, there would 
be no necessary saving through the consolidation of the offices? 

Mr. Blue. Not necessarily ; there might be in the final preparation 
of the tables and the printing and publication of them. 

Professor Willis. There would be some saving in the printing? 

Mr. Blue. Oh, I think so. With us, I know, many tables are 
printed that have no practical value. They simply fill up space in 
a book. 

Professor Willis. Could you not get that same result of economy 
through proper coordination and cooperation between these different 
bureaus — through the establishment, say, of a joint committee to 
overlook and direct their work? Would (hat produce the same 
result or not? 

Mr. Blue. I suppose it would, if the work was very carefully done. 

Professor Willis. It would have to be carefully done in any case. 

Mr. Blue. Yes. You can not always find men to agree. Every 
man thinks that he is best able to do the work relating to his own 
special department. 

Mr. North. Do you have a central government printing office? 

Mr. Blue. Yes. 

Mr. North. That does all the printing for the government ? 

Mr. Blue. Well, it does not do all the work. There are times 
when there is a pressure of work; but when that occurs the chief 
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officer of the printing department has the power to let contracts to 
other offices. 

The Chairman. Mr. Blue, we are very much obliged to you indeed 
for your courtesy. You have given us a good deal of information, 
and the committee appreciates it exceedingly. 

STATEMENT OF ME. W. S. ROSSITER, 

Chief Clerk, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

The Chairman. Mr. Rossiter, are you somewhat familiar with the 
publications of the Bureau of Statistics of this Department ? 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir; I have looked them over from time to 
time. 

The Chairman. Will you please give the committee your opinion 
as to whether or not the Bureau of Statistics could be consolidated, 
in whole or in part, with the Bureau of the Census, and your reasons 
for your opinion ? 

Mr. Rossiter. Of the various bureaus, Mr. Chairman, which com- 
pose the Department of Commerce and Labor, it seems to me that 
the two which have functions in some respects most alike are the 
Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of the Census. Neither of these 
bureaus have any administrative functions in the sense that the 
Bureau of Immigration, for example, has, or such as exist in most 
of the other bureaus of the Department. All the executive work 
which they have is simply their own internal management. They 
are charged with the collection of certain classes of statistics, and 
the tabulation and presentation of them, and thus they are essentially 
publishing bureaus. The result of their labors is shown entirely upon 
the printed page. It seems to me that, therefore, if the question of 
consolidation of statistical work which was directed by Congress 
should be seriously considered, the two that are most concerned would 
be the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Statistics. 

The tendency, I think, both of Congress and the Department has 
been to increase the functions of the Bureau of the Census materially 
since the creation of the permanent office. The work which is now 
before the Census is much more extensive and in some respects more 
important than was contemplated at the time of the creation of the 
permanent office. Therefore, if there were to be any serious con- 
sideration of consolidation, it would be that the Bureau of Statistics 
should be merged in the Bureau of the Census. In my opinion a 
complete compliance with the spirit of the law as well as its word- 
ing would be that the Bureau of Statistics should be included in the 
Bureau of the Census. The reasons which I would suggest briefly 
for such a conclusion are, first, that the data which is collected by 
the Bureau of Statistics and embodied in publications is of a sort 
which could be secured and utilized with equal facility by the Cen- 
sus ; secondly, the facilities of the Bureau of the Census are such that 
any large statistical undertaking which is placed before it can be 
accomplished not only rapidly but economically and effectively. 
The training of the clerks in the Census has been of an exceptional 
nature. For seven years they have been moving from one class of 
statistics to another and dealing with very large, broad, and important 
subjects, so that they are in the nature of trained workers in figures, 
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who might with equal ease handle the results of a tabulation upon 
live stock or upon criminals in prisons or upon any other class of 
statistical material. 

Another reason that I would suggest is that the Census is 
equipped with all manner of mechanical appliances which can be 
utilized upon many classes of statistics, and which, I suppose, might 
be utilized effectively upon such statistics as are produced by the 
Bureau of Statistics. I recollect that some three years ago when I 
was doing some special work for the tabulating company an inquiry 
came from England as to the application of the electrical machines 
to the trade statistics of Great Britain. That was turned over to me 
to work upon, and as far as I was able to judge it was possible to 
work out a very effective scheme by which the customs statistics of 
Great Britain could be tabulated very rapidly and accurately by 
that method. It seems to me as though it might thus be possible to 
apply the electrical system effectively to the data tabulated by the 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Still another advantage may be found to exist in economy of ad- 
ministration. As I remember a compilation of the positions of im- 
portance in the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of the Census, 
the proportion of employees having a compensation exceeding $1,200 
in the Bureau of the Census is about 7 per cent of the entire clerical 
force. In the Bureau of Statistics it exceeds 50 per cent. In an 
office as large as the Census it is possible to have a large number of 
privates as well as officers — the former, of course, performing the 
routine statistical work. In that way I should say that the ability 
of the Bureau of the Census to supply clerks here or there, or where 
they may be required in pieces of statistical work, as we demonstrate 
from month to month in our own requirement, would be a very con- 
siderable money saver. 

I believe the actual transfer of the Bureau of Statistics to the 
Bureau of the Census would not be regarded with enthusiasm by 
any of our people in the Census, in the sense of actually wishing to 
acquire bodily another bureau. Our requirements there are large 
and exacting and we have our hands pretty full. While we would 
not object to any work that was placed upon us and would handle 
any requirement that might come as well as we could, I rather doubt 
whether we would feel enthusiastic over the change suggested. By 
that I mean to say that in what I have said there is no ambition on 
our part, as far as I may express it, to acquire a greater amount of 
work. 

Mr. North. Do you not think it would even be a possible disadvan- 
tage to us to have this consolidation effected, prior to the Thirteenth 
Census, for instance? 

Mr. Rossiter. Well, sir, in some respects I think it might be. On 
the one hand, we are all prepared to pitch in and produce the best 
possible results under any conditions that may come to us; but the 
amount of work which is before the Census is very large at present 
and much greater than was originally contemplated. I recollect 
that when the permanent Census bill was under consideration, Gov- 
ernor Merriam, who was at that time Director, remarked to me that 
by 1907 and 1908 he felt that most of the work before the Census 
would be completed and that our force would have dwindled to 150 
or 200 people. The results show that Governor Merriam's op'****** 
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was very far from the fact. We have between 600 and 700 people 
now, and I have never seen a time in the Census when it was more 
necessary to keep our force at its maximum than during this past 
summer. Of course, if it were the opinion of the Secretary and the 
committee that the work of statistical presentation- now done by the 
Bureau of Statistics would be better done under the supervision of 
the Census than now, or that it would represent a good business in- 
vestment, so to speak, we would undertake it as cheerfully as we 
could under such conditions as would be prescribed. But I think 
we would get along better, as far as our own work is concerned, if 
we perhaps did not have that addition. 

There is, however, Mr. Chairman, one branch of the Bureau of 
Statistics' work about which I have a very decided opinion, and 
that is the Statistical Abstract. I feel that as the Census has be- 
come the great statistical center of the Government, the publication 
of a book of that character should emanate from the Census. It 
is made up in large part of compilation, a portion produced by the 
Bureau or Statistics ; the remainder of the volume is made up from 
the Census and from other branches of the Government. I re- 
spectfully submit that a publication of this character should come 
from the Census office. Added to that is the constant confusion as 
to the book compared with our own Abstract of the Census. It re- 
peatedly happens that inquiries come not only from the general 
public, but from Members of Congress, who confuse the names of the 
books and think that we publish both. It seems to me that that 
volume should be transferred to the Census, where the compilation 
could be readily made. 

If the committee has some doubt as to the wisdom of transferring 
the Bureau of Statistics to the Bureau of the Census, permit me to 
respectfully raise this question: Would it not be possible to con- 
solidate the Bureau of Statistics with the Bureau of Manufactures? 
Is it not true that the functions of those two Bureaus are much 
more allied than even those of Statistics and the Census ? The only 
consolidation which Congress ordered, as I remember it, in the bill 
creating this Department, was that of the bureau having the con- 
sular reports with the Bureau of Statistics. That was made, and 
shortly afterwards was unmade by the Department by transferring 
it, in the discretion granted by the law, to the Bureau of Manu- 
factures. It thus suggests itself that there was evidently some re- 
lation between the Bureau of Statistics, the consular reports and 
allied work, and the Bureau of Manufactures, evident even in the 
mind of the Secretary when that transfer was made. Would it not 
be possible and perhaps more effective to go a step farther and 
consolidate these two Bureaus under some such name as the " Bu- 
reau of Commerce," or the " Bureau of Trade Relations," or some- 
thing of that sort, by which the whole general subject of imports, 
of exports, of manufactures in this country and their promotion 
abroad, and the publication of all literature relating to those sub- 
jects, should thus be consolidated under one efficient bureau hav- 
ing wide scope and authority? 

Mr. North. You would call it, not the " Bureau of Commerce," but 
the " Bureau of Foreign Commerce?" 

Mr. Rossiter. Very probably; yes, sir. 

Mr. North. As distinguished from internal commerce? 
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Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir. I think a name could be obtained which 
would cover the scope of the bureau and be dignified and effective. 

Doctor Neill. The principal point you seem to have made, Mr. 
Rossiter, is the economy and, as you think, the improved efficiency in 
handling the statistics. Is not the presentation of statistics and the 
tabulation of them after all the secondary and the least important 
part of any statistical study ? Is not the planning of the study, the 
outlining of it, the determining of what kind of statistics you want, 
and in what form you want them tabulated and presented, the most 
important part? 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir ; I think it is. 

Doctor Neill. Then how would that aspect of the question be 
affected by such a consolidation as has been discussed here? 

Mr. Rossiter. Well, I think that is rather an embarrasing question. 
Doctor Neill, is it not? 

Doctor Neill. How is that ? 

Mr. Rossiter. That raises the question as to any sweeping change 
that might be made in connection with the presentation of the statis- 
tics of the Bureau of Statistics now as compared with what it might 
be later on. 

Doctor Neill. I assume that in this whole discussion there is 
neither personal bias nor personal interest, and that we can discuss 
in a general way whether this or the other proposition would be 
preferable. 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir. 

Doctor Neill. We can not reach a decision if we say some things 
for the record and keep some things in the back of the head. 

The Chairman. I do not know that it is proper for a member of 
the committee to answer the question of another member, but, Doctor 
Neill, I. want to suggest this as an answer. Would not the same 
agencies for supplying the statistics, so far as they are sent in by per- 
sons other than those in the Government employ, be just as available 
for the Census as they are, of course, for the Bureau of Statistics 
now ? That answers a great part of the question as to the figures in 
the Statistical Abstract — their footings of the reports of other De- 
partments of the Government and of offices of the different States. 
Those agencies would be just as available, of course, for the Bureau 
of the Census as they are for the Bureau of Statistics. 

Now, as to the question of original research, that is the question you 
want to put to Mr. Rossiter. 

Mr. Rossiter. Your question was, rather, whether there would be a 
better presentation. Was not that it? 

Doctor Neill. No. I might put it in this way : In my own judg- 
ment there are three different problems that present themselves in 
every statistical study. The first is, What do you want to present? 
What facts are you going after? In other words, what facts have 
significance in the study of them ? You can go out and gather facts 
galore, and I have seen many investigations in which many facts were 
gathered which were entirely of secondary importance, and the vital, 
significant facts, the facts that might be of sociological importance, 
were entirely ignored, because the person planning the investigation 
had no proper conception of the subject that he was studying. For 
example, you and I might claim to be statis ticians, an d both of us 
would be incompetent to present a study <jfg^|^|^^|^yhich re- 
quired the presentation of statistics; f*+ 
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In the second place, having outlined the scope of your investiga- 
tion and the facts that are valuable for presentation, the second 
problem arises: How are you going to get those facts? That is to 
say, you can go out and gather certain specific facts. You may 
secure material that is not worth having. Of course if you go and 
compile records from the court, that is one thing, but tne problem 
arises if you have to go out and get material. 

In the third place, having outlined your study properly, and hav- 
ing gotten material that is correct, the method of tabulating it and 
presenting it is an entirely different problem. That is a distinctly 
statistical problem, and that, as I understand, Mr. North, is the 
province of the statistician. 

Mr. North. That is a pretty narrow view of it. 

Doctor Neill. A statistician can not claim to be expert in every 
field. There are experts in many fields, but I have seen statistics pre- 
senting certain definite and distinct problems in the science of sta- 
tistics which a man has to master before he can claim to be a 
statistician. 

Now, the third question, the question of the tabulation and presen- 
tation according to correct statistical methods, is the problem that 
it seems to me you have discussed. As to the other two aspects of 
the question, how would they be affected by such a consolidation — 
the first one primarily? 

Mr. Eossiter. That is the determination of the significant features 
of the statistical work? 

Doctor Neill. Yes; the determination of what parts are of value 
and how they should be presented. 

Mr. Eossiter. I think that can be answered in two ways. The 
first is that Congress has left in its statutes rather less leeway to the 
Bureau on such material than, for example, would be given to us in 
our inquiries. As I remember the laws which govern the Bureau of 
Statistics there is a definite specification of the things which are to 
be presented, the classes of exports and imports, certain internal trade 
statistics, and a pretty close statement of what the Bureau is ex- 
pected to give. As to the detail within that, it might be improved 
slightly by the Census, but I think that the Bureau of Statistics 
makes a very good presentation of such material. That answers your 
first question. 

As to the outlining of the way in which the material shall be pre- 
sented I think probably that with some such study the assistance 
which the Bureau of Census could give to the Bureau of Statistics 
after its consolidation would result in some improvements. Whether 
that would be sufficiently important to justify on those grounds 
alone the transfer of one bureau to another I should be rather in 
doubt. 

Doctor Neill. Is not the first question in the presentation of com- 
mercial statistics the question as to what statistics are of value ? 

Mr. Eossiter. Yes, sir. 

Doctor Neill. In the second place, what form of tabulation is to 
be adopted, what things are to be brought out, what combinations 
are desirable to be made — does not that of itself require an extensive 
and an expert knowledge of the general subject of commerce? 

Mr. Eossiter. I think it ought to ; yes, sir. 
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Doctor Neill. Ought not your work, then, to be under an expert 
in that field? 

Mr. Rossiter. I think it undoubtedly should be; but in regard to 
the question of these statistics, it is so clearly outlined by Congress 
that there is less leeway than there would be in such inquiries as are 
given to the Census where Congress says, " Make a report on bank- 
ing." There is no definition there at all. It may be large, it may 
be elaborate in four volumes, or it may be a pamphlet. 

Mr. Austin. You speak of the Statistical Abstract, Mr. Rossiter. 
What proportion of the Abstract, as it is now published, is composed 
of material produced by the Census ? 

Mr. Rossiter. About 75 or 80 pages, I think, as I remember it. 

Mr. Austin. What proportion is composed of material produced 
by the Bureau of Statistics in relation to commerce ? 

Mr. Rossiter. I should think that about half of the Abstract, as I 
remember it, was devoted to the material of the Bureau of Statistics ; 
perhaps a little more than that. 

Mr. Austin. About 500 pages? 

Mr. Rossiter. I should think so ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Austin. Then approximately 70 per cent of the Abstract, as 
now published, is material produced by the Bureau of Statistics and 
approximately 12 per cent material produced by the Census. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir. But speaking frankly, Mr. Austin, my 
opinion is that there is a little too much material in there which is 
drawn from the Bureau of Statistics. I think that the book itself 
could probably be condensed somewhat, so that the proportions would 
vary a little from those you have mentioned. 

Mr. Austin. You spoke of a fact that the name of your publica- 
tion, Abstract of the Census, and the name of this publication, Sta- 
tistical Abstract, led to Confusion in the way of cross inquiries. 
When was the title "Abstract of the Census " adopted ? 

Mr. Rossiter. I think in 1880. 

Mr. Austin. Do you know when the title " Statistical Abstract " 
was adopted ? 

Mr. Rossiter. I do not. The Census Abstract has been published 
since 1840. 

Mr. Austin. That has been published as a document with that 
name ? 

Mr. North. Abstract of the Census ; yes. 

Mr. Rossiter. It was a Compendium in 1850. 

Mr. Austin. My recollection is that it was called a " Compen- 
dium " until the census of 1890 or 1900. 

Mr. North. In 1890 there were two — the Compendium and the 
Abstract, both. 

Mr. Rossiter. I think it was 1880, Mr. Austin. 

Mr. Austin. The name " Statistical Abstract " was adopted by the 
Bureau of Statistics in its first issue of the Abstract in 1878, and has 
been continuous every year since that time, while the other has been 
merely decennial, and I did not think it originated as early as that. 
It is a matter of no importance, because that is easily adjusted by the 
head of the Department. If the head of the Department, who has 
the same relation now to the Bureau of Statistics which the Director 
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of the Census would have if it were consolidated, chooses to direct a 
change in the name of either of these publications it is entirely within 
his province. 

Mr. North. It is not merely the name, Mr. Austin; it is the fact 
that two publications so identical almost in their character are pub- 
lished in two different offices. 

Mr. Austin. Are they identical, except for the fact that we publish 
about 70 pages of matter which you publish ? If it is the wish of the 
Secretary that this shall be omitted, certainly it is within his power 
to do it. The purpose of publishing that 70 pages of matter which 
you issue (and which we credit to you, of course) is merely to put 
into one complete and handy volume for reference the principal sta- 
tistics of the United States, of commerce, of finance, of the work of 
the Census, of agriculture, the appropriations of Congress, the ex- 
penditures in the Departments, etc., and I think it is generally con- 
ceded that the people interested in matters of this kind would not be 
willing to get along without a work of that kind which does contain 
these essential facts. 

Mr. North. I agree to that, Mr. Austin. 

Mr. Austin. If there is any part of that Abstract which is unsatis- 
factory, which is too elaborate, which is too much of a duplication — 
is it not just as easy for the head of a Department or the assistant 
head of the Department to direct the omission of any particular fea- 
ture as it is to pass that work over to another officer of the Depart- 
ment? As to this matter of the Statistical Abstract, I think we ought 
to make clear that 70 per cent of it is the work of commercial statis- 
tics produced by the Bureau which issues them, and that if any part 
of the remainder is considered by the head of the Department as too 
elaborate, nothing would please the Bureau of Statistics better than 
to adjust it to his wishes. 

There is one other question, Mr. Rossiter. You spoke of the fact 
that a certain per cent of your force of employees was above a certain 

S:ade in the matter of compensation and a certain per cent in the 
ureau of Statistics. Will you kindly repeat that? I am not sure 
that I have got that exactly. 

Mr. Rossiter. Whati I said, sir, referred to the fact that there 
might be an element of economy in the transfer of one Bureau to the. 
other. That comment was due to the fact that I observed that the 
force of the Bureau of Statistics, when divided by salary, fell a little 
more than 50 per cent above the line of $1,200 compensation, whereas 
in the Bureau of the Census the proportion by the same division 
was slightly more than 7 per cent — I thing 7.2 per cent 

Mr. Austin. Do you think the question of efficient work has any 
relation to the question of the class of the employees? 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes ; I think it has, ordinarily. In the preparation 
of statistics in our office we would not assign a clerk getting $1,400, 
$1,600, or $1,800 to the mere preparation of a table. That would be 
under the supervision of some one having that compensation, perhaps, 
but the people who do the routine work are people who get $1,000 
or $1,200. I do not know enough of the internal operation of your 
Bureau to criticise it at all in that respect. I merely suggest that the 
organization of the Bureau of the Census is such that our results are 
secured with a proportion of but 7 per cent of higher compensation. 
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Mr. Austin. Can you give the committee an idea, Mr. Rossiter, of 
the cost of the electrical tabulating machines which are used, or are 
expected to be used, in the census work ? What I am thinking of is 
whether it would be practicable. Of course, it is a fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I made a few years ago, with as great care as I possibly 
could and with all of the integrity and earnestness that I possibly 
could, an effort to adapt the work of the Bureau to the tabulating 
machine, or the tabulating machine to the work of the Bureau, and I 
do want to ask for information about what is likely to be the cost of 
the tabulating machines as now being manufactured. 

Mr. Rossiter. You mean per machine? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

Mr. Rossiter. That is impossible at present to answer, because we 
are making experimental machines. But the important point, Mr. 
Austin, is that when constructed they cost us nothing, and they are 
being constructed, and must be constructed, for the census of 1910. 

Mr. Austin. Yes; that is, they cost you nothing for rent. They 
belong % to you. 

Mr. Rossiter. They belong to us, and the punches also. 

Mr. Austin. When you buy a typewriter you pay a certain sum 
for it. After that it costs you nothing? 

Mr. Rossiter. Of course, except repairs. 

Mr. Austin. But my question was whether you are able to give 
information as to what those machines would cost? 

Mr. North. They would cost less than a year's rent. There is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. Austin. And what was a year's rent? 

Mr. North. With the automatic system it was based on the amount 
of work done, so that we can not answer that question. 

Mr. Austin. From $1,000 to $5,000? 

Mr. North. That would depend, of course, upon how long the ma- 
chine was used. 

Mr. Rossiter. The original cost was $1,000, was it not, Mr. Di- 
rector, of the hand machine? 

Mr. North. Yes; I think it was. 

Mr. Austin. Then we may assume that the electrical machine 
would cost perhaps as much as a good clerk, say of the second grade — 
would cost, when produced, as much as one year's salary of a clerk 
of the higher grade? 

Mr. North. Oh, not so much as that. 

Mr. Rossiter. I do not think that is quite a fair assumption, Mr. 
Austin. 

Mr, Austin. I am merely trying to get at the question of whether, 
in case it should be found practicable in some way — and I hope it 
will — to adapt the electrical tabulating machine to the work or the 
Bureau of Statistics, wherever it may be, the cost of putting in as 
many machines as will be needed would be very large. 

Mr. North. It would be very small — not worth considering. 

Mr. Austin. That has been, I am frank to say, one thing which 
I have had in mind as to the possible advantage of the bringing of 
the Bureau of Statistics into a closer relation with the Bureau of 
the Census, perhaps under the same roof — the practicability of using 
the machines. But if the machines can be had at a cost of only a 
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matter of a thousand dollars or so, that is not of such importance as 
I thought it possibly might be. 

Doctor Neill. Mr. Eossiter, may I ask you just a question? You 
were comparing the average salaries. Do you know whether in the 
Bureau of Statistics those who are receiving salaries above $1,200 
are engaged in mere compilation or tabulation, such as is performed 
by your $1,200 clerks ? 

Mr. Eossiter, I really do not know, sir. There are more than 50 
per cent. I assume they must be doing more or less of that. 

Doctor Neill. Have you any reason, though, for believing that 
if the two Bureaus were consolidated you could secure the same men 
to do the same work you are now doing for less than they are now 
getting? 

Mr. Eossiter. I do not think that would be right. I do not think 
they should be actually reduced in compensation. My idea would 
be that the work should be so adjusted, assuming my theory that the 
proportions are so much higher in their office than in ours is correct, 
that much of the work which expensive men or officers are doing in 
the Bureau of Statistics might be done by what we might term " pri- 
vates " of the Census Office. 

Doctor Neill. Does not that depend entirely on the work they are 
now doing? 

The Chairman. Let me suggest to the committee that we are 
wandering away on a bypath. It is a question of management which 
we are discussing, not a question of theory. This compensation talk 
has no relation to the question we are discussing here under the law. 
What a $1,000 or a $1,200 clerk would do under a different organiza- 
tion I do not think cuts any figure at all, and we ought not to con- 
sider it. 

Mr. North. I think it cuts a very important figure, Mr. Secretary. 
It seems to me a very important question. 

The Chairman. I do not think it cuts any figure on the question 
that is before us, which the Secretary wants us to consider. Of 
course that is only my opinion. 

Professor Willis. There is one point there, Mr. Eossiter, that 
interests me. You spoke at the outset, I think, of the difference 
between administrative statistics and other statistics. 

Mr. Rossiter. I did not refer to statistics but to the functions of a 
bureau. 

Professor Willis. Yes. And I think you said on that point there 
was more similarity, probably, between the work of the Bureau of 
Statistics and that of the Census, inasmuch as they presented results 
on the printed page and did not tabulate statistics for administrative 
use in the conduct of a bureau. Is that right? 

Mr. Eossiter. Yes, sir. 

Professor Willis. I would like to ask whether there is not that 
administrative quality that you speak of in the Bureau of Statistics 
in its relation to the customs division of the Treasury; and does it 
not bear the same relation to the customs division that the adminis- 
trative statistics, we will say, of the immigration office here bears to 
the Commissioner of Immigration and his work? 

Mr. Eossiter. I do not think it does, for the reason that the Bu- 
reau of Statistics has nothing whatever to do with the collection of 
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that material. They merely take information which is given to them 
and make announcements. 

Professor Wilus. Then I misunderstood the work of the Bureau 
of Statistics. I thought they did collect that. 

Mr. Rossiter. I do not understand that they collect original statis- 
tics of that character. 

Mr. Austin. They have immediate and constant supervision over 
the work of the customs officers who collect these statistics, and are 
in constant communication with them and direct them in their work ; 
and if their work is not satisfactory, and if their reports are not 
satisfactory, they give them constant instruction. Never a day 
passes that I do not sign from half a dozen to fifty letters addressed 
to customs officers directing them about the class of work which 
they are performing. 

Professor Willis. The point I had in mind, Mr. Rossiter, was 
this : The figures of our Bureau of Statistics are collected primarily 
in connection with the administration of our customs service, are 
they not ? 

Mr. Rossiter. I suppose they are, yes. 

Professor Willis. And their primary use is in connection with 
that service ? 

Mr. Rossiter. I suppose that is true. 

Professor Willis. That is to say, strictly speaking they are finan- 
cial or Treasury statistics ? 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes. 

Professor Willis. Then, would it not be true that the analogy 
or similarity between the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of 
the Census which you speak of is more apparent than real ? 

Mr. Rossiter. No, sir ; I do not think so, for the reason that I can 
not see why that function would not be exercised just exactly as 
well under the name Bureau of the Census as under the name Bureau 
of Statistics. 

Professor Willis. That may be ; but I do not think that is quite 
the point. I understood you to say there was this peculiar similarity 
between the two Bureaus that conspicuously fitted them for consoli- 
dation, marking them out as having a special affinity for each other. 

Mr. Rossiter. I might have expanded that by including the Bureau 
of Manufactures. Theirs is a publishing function largely, although 
they have specific promotion requirements. But in general I do not 
think I should vary materially from my original statement regard- 
ing the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of the Census. 

Professor Willis. That is, you do not think this relation to the 
customs bureau is close enough? 

Mr. Rossiter. I do not think it is close enough to cause a modifica- 
tion of my original statement, unless I do not clearly understand 
what they do. 

Mr. North. You should have used the words " executive func- 
tions " instead of " administrative." Neither of the Bureaus have 
any executive functions. 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. North. That is, there are no laws to enforce, such as in the 
Immigration Bureau. 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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Professor Willis. If the Bureau of Statistics is closely allied to 
the customs division of the Treasury — and of course its statistics are 
employed in the executive functions of the customs division of the 
Treasury — it seems to me the point of your argument would seem to 
be in the direction of consolidating the Bureau of Statistics with the 
customs division. 

Mr. Eossiter. Professor Willis, that i& met by the fact that you 
are dealing with two different Executive Departments. That being 
the case you can not have very strict control by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor over the Treasury Department. There can at 
any moment be some friction and it seems to me that is a very im- 
portant qualification. ' 

Professor Willis. I agree with that entirely. It merely occurred 
to me that the analogy tnere was not altogether as close as it seemed. 

There is one other point which occurred to me. You spoke of 
the efficiency of the men of the Bureau of the Census coming from 
the fact that they were shifted from one kind of work to another, 
and were constantly familiarized with all classes of statistics, so that 
a man who is collecting, say, manuscript statistics might be put on 
statistics of crime, etc., and that made them efficient statisticians. 
Did I understand that correctly? 

Mr. Eossfter. No, sir; I did not refer to them at all as being 
statisticians. 

Professor Willis. I mean efficient workers. 

Mr. Eossiter. I regarded them in the same distinction that you 
might have between regulars and volunteers. They were fine all- 
around men. They had not been confined to specialties, but had 
been utilized in various classes of work. Their resourcefulness was 
unusually great. 

Professor Willis. There are two questions that occur to me in 
connection with that. Would it not be odd for men who may be 
more efficient in special lines of statistics to be shifted from one 
class of work to another ? Just offhand it strikes me that is a situa- 
tion that is sui generis. 

Mr. Eossiter. What I was moving toward in that was a condition 
which we confront constantly in taking up new inquiries, and thus 
being obliged to take a section of clerks from one class of work to 
another. We have found, I think, in taking up new inquiries, as we 
have passed on in years of work, that the clerks have become, so 
expert in their various classes of work that they take quickly to a 
new kind of work, and do not need that elaborate explanation and 
training that they would if they were new. In referring to that I 
meant to suggest that if a requirement arose in the statistical work 
of the Bureau of Statistics, supposing that it was transferred to the 
Census, by which a certain number ofclerks were needed for a given 
time, that the efficiency of the force is such that they could be placed 
in that work without a long period of training and explanation. 
They would learn very rapidly. 

Professor Willis. But, as a matter of fact, you would take over 
these same men, would you not? 

Mr. Eossiter. I suppose, of course, the Bureau of Statistics would 
use its good men. 

Professor Willis. So that would really have no relation to the 
question of economy. 
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Mr. Rossiter. I did not assume at all that there would be a trans- 
fer of duties and no transfer of employees, which would be extraor- 
dinary. 

Professor Willis. Exactly. Now, as these men are fully em- 
ployed at the present time, there would be no necessary economy, 
would there, in transferring them ; or how is that ? 

Mr. Eossiter. Well, sir, 1 think that is purely administration, as 
the chairman remarked. It seems to me that if you have an $1,800 
clerk in the Bureau of Statistics making tables now, we might be 
able to supply a $1,200 clerk who would make a better table, and use 
the $1,800 clerk on some far more significant and responsible work. 

Professor Willis. That is purely hypothetical. 

Mr. Rossiter. No ; is purely good administration. 

Professor Willis. That is, you have no unit costs of work in the 
Census Office which would enable you to give a definite answer as to 
whether there would be absolute economy. 

Mr. Rossiter. No, because one inquiry differs so from another. It 
would be very difficult to make that except if it was required ten 
years later. 

Professor Willis. There is another point. Don't you find that 
shifting men from one kind of work to another frequently increases 
the cost of doing the work ? 

Mr. Rossiter. No ; I think it decreases it. 

Professor Willis. In all lines ? 

Mr. Rossiter. Do you mean as compared with putting a new 
man on ? 

Professor Wilms. No. Suppose you shift a man from one inquiry 
to another owing to the requirements of time ; does not that increase 
the cost of doing the work ? 

Mr. Rossiter. 1 think your statement would be correct if it meant 
stopping and starting all the time, which we do not. 

Professor Willis. You spoke of the possibility, as I understood it, 
of putting a force of men on these commercial statistics and then 
taking them off and putting them on something else if necessary. 

Mr. Rossiter. Of course, I proceed on the supposition that in an 
office of 600 or 700, nearly 800, people, the opportunity to try a clerk 
here and there without injuring the work would be constant. You 
can always do that. 

Professor Willis. But does not experience show that where you 
shift a man back and forth there is increase in the cost of compensa- 
tion ? Has not your experience shown that ? 

Mr. Rossiter. We do not do it in the seesaw fashion which would 
produce that result. Where we make a shift it is fpr a long enough 
time to secure the best results. We watch our cost accounting very 
closely, and I have no recollection of any increase of that kind, unless 
there might be some small item in an emergency. 

Professor Wilms. You never shift a set of men from one class of 
work to another and then shift them back again, owing to the neces- 
sity of getting out certain statistics quickly ? Of course, if you did 
that would furnish a test of this question of economy. 

Mr. Rossiter. I do not know of such a requirement, unless perhaps 
that lately we have taken some people off a work to put them on the 
Oklahoma census. Perhaps that would involve a little additional 
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expense. It is never done under such conditions unless there is an 
emergency. 

Professor Willis. But, in general, it is fair to say that shifting 
men back and forth in that way would be less economical than keep- 
ing a small staff of men continuously employed ? 

Mr. Rossiter. I accept that with the qualification, if it were done 
without judgment. 

The Chairman. Assuming, Mr. Rossiter, that the Census Office as 
organized to-day was split up into five different departments, cor- 
responding with the five big statistical divisions; assume, if you 
please, that each one of those divisions was entirely separate and 
distinct and responsible to the Secretary of this Department; as- 
sume that each of these five divisions could get out the work 
that the Census Office gets out to-day just as promptly as it gets it 
out, and that the printing would be 10 per cent less, we will say, 
and the clerk hire 20 or 25 per cent less, or at least that there was 
a great deal of saving in each department through having them 
separate. Which do you think would be the better organization 
for a great government to maintain, the big statistical Census Office 
under one head and under one roof and one management, costing, 
as it does to-day, or an organization composed of five or ten separate 
bureaus as I have outlined, having no coordination, and there be- 
ing necessarily confusion as to its publications, but costing a little 
less money? Which is the better organization? 

Mr. Rossiter. I think it is infinitely better to have one large, com- 
pactly organized bureau or branch of the Government. What is 
more, I think that the whole tendency of modern business is to- 
ward organization along those lines. 

The Chairman. Organization along the lines of concentration, 
and then internal economies where they can be reached? 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes; and improvement in the way of securing the 
highest possible efficiency. Furthermore, there is one other thing, 
assuming that you had split the Census Office into its five or six parts. 
You have introduced the possibility of five or six different men 
putting out five or six different kinds of theories and methods of 
procedure. The personal equation is a matter of great importance. 

The Chairman. Now, assuming that the Census Office were split 
up into five or ten different bureaus, as it is organized to-day — they 
are each in a way separate from the other bureaus of your De- 
partment? 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir; very much. 

The Chairman. Probably just as separate as the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics is ? 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir; fully. 

The Chairman. Suppose the question came up as to the consoli- 
dation of these bureaus under one head and under one roof, and a 
general coordination. Would not the same questions as to the super- 
vision of the collecting of the different statistics of these sepa- 
rate bureaus be raised just the same as they are raised to-day under 
the possible consolidation of the Bureau of Statistics with the Bu- 
reau of the Census — the question of clerk hire, the question of in- 
ternal management, and the question of the collection of the mate- 
rial as it comes in ? 
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Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir. Mr. Commissioner, my understanding of 
the history of census work is that it is a growth. The early censuses 
dealt principally with population, and to that subject were added, as 
mere incidentals, manufactures and agriculture. There were no vital 
statistics to speak of and few miscellaneous inquiries. Little by little 
the other inquiries grew in importance and were erected into divi- 
sions of reasonable responsibility and dignity, until at length at the 
Twelfth Census for the first time there were created the positions of 
statisticians, five in number, each to have the responsibility of a divi- 
sion in charge of a separate line of inquiry, but all under one head. 
It is an evolution and, as it has appeared from our work, has been a 
very effective and important movement. 

Doctor Neill. That has been the result of accident rather than of 
design ? 

Mr. Rossiter. Rather than of design ; but it has been the result of 
what we might call necessity. It is the natural result. 

The Chairman. Do you believe, Mr. Rossiter, there is such a thing 
as a Government organization which is theoretically better than a 
haphazard organization and economically as efficient? 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir; provided the theoretical organization can 
be worked out into actual practice. If it is merely a theory, of course 
you will get no result. It is very much like the present law, which 
requires or suggests that the Department do certain things which 
doubtless if carried out in the best possible way would result in 
greater economy and efficiency ; but in the meantime the Department 
is running from day to day with a fairly good organization and noth- 
ing has been done. 

The Chairman. Now, good men will work a bad system well ? 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir; that I agree to at once. 

The Chairman. And good men will work an ideal system better, 
will they not? 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, assume that the Government is organized 
along unscientific lines — and it is a hodgepodge in many ways. 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Good men will run it well and do effective work. 
We hold our own with the other nations of the world. 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Assuming that the same personal equation obtains 
in a more coordinated organization, would it not be a sequitur that 
the results would be better? 

Mr. Rossiter. Certainly, sir. I agree heartily to that. 

The Chairman. With less confusion, more efficiency, and theoret- 
ically a better organization? 

Mr. Rossiter. Yes, sir; decidedly. 

STATEMENT OF ME. ISAAC M. RTTBINOW, 

Chief, Library Division, Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and 

Labor. 

The Chairman. Mr. Rubinow, will you give your full name and 
your position, please? 

Mr. Rubinow. My name is Isaac M. Rubinow. I am chief of the 
. so-called Library Division of the Bureau, oi &ta&\§&\£&. 
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The Chairman. You received a letter from me stating the purpose 
of this committee? 

Mr. Rubinow. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Will you give this committee your opinion on the 
question of whether or not it would be wise and in the interest of 
economy and efficiency, as set forth in that letter, to transfer the 
Bureau of Statistics to the Bureau of the Census? 

Mr. Rubinow. Mr. Secretary, the problem is a very large one, and 
to a subordinate employed in one bureau who has to face the pos- 
sibility of being transferred to another bureau it is a somewhat em- 
barrassing one. 

The Chairman. I will admit that, Mr. Rubinow, and I want to 
say that while there may be possible embarrassment running through 
the whole question here we are simply getting at what is the best 
thing to do. We just want your best opinion on the matters under 
discussion, and if any question is at all embarrassing you can pass 
it over. That is only fair to the subordinates whom we have called 
here; but in the main the committee wants the benefit of the best 
advice it can possibly get, and we have asked the people who are 
actually doing the work to come and give us their best opinion. The 
committee itself realizes its limitations, and we have gone outside 
of the Government entirely and asked three distinguished statisti- 
cians to sit with us and help us to get all the information we can 
from the men actually doing the work, and I hope you and the others 
will answer without any embarrassment and give us the best opinion 
you have on the subject without bias and without any reserve. 

Mr. Rubinow. In the letter which I have received, inviting me to 
appear before this committee, there were two elements brought for- 
ward as playing a part in the discussion, that of economy and that 
of efficiency of statistics or the quality of the work. I personally 
would waive aside the problem of economy with a very few consider- 
ations ; first, because the work that is done by the Bureau of Statistics 
costs probably as little as it ever will cost in the future. The force 
is scarcely overpaid, if you consider that they have been at it, some 
of them, for thirty or thirty-five years. I think that consideration 
has been disregarded in comparing the salaries in the Bureau of 
Statistics with the salaries in the Census Office. 

The Chairman. I agree with you, Mr. Rubinow, that that question 
of economy possibly ought to be entirely eliminated as far as salaries 
are concerned, and that we should address ourselves probably to the 
much larger question of a better organization. 

Mr. Rubinow. And besides, as I understand it, the bodily transfer 
of the main work of the Bureau of Statistics is not even contem- 
plated. The Bureau of the Census is very crowded, or will be very 
much so in the very near future, when the new census is started, so 
the probability is that the same people will have to remain doing the 
work in the same place. 

Now, then, the question of the quality of the work is the para- 
mount question. There has undoubtedly been considerable dissatis- 
faction with the statistical work done by this Government, and, as 
I think every trained statistician will agree, to some extent that dis- 
satisfaction was justified. But it seems to me that in trying to think 
of remedial measures we have started at the wrong end and thought 
that we could improve the condition exclusively by the shifting of 
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divisions or offices or bureaus. Very good or very poor work may 
be done in a small office or in a large office — and, in fact, is done. 
The idea of centralization of statistical work proceeds, it seems to 
me, mainly upon two somewhat misleading conceptions. The first 
misleading conception is that in advocating complete centralization 
of all the statistical work done by this Government we are following \ 
European examples, which is not the fact, with a very few excep- \ 
tions; and, second, there is misconception of what statistics really is. | 

Now, let me extend a little my first statement. It would be a very j \ 
long story to go into the exact statistical organization of each Euro- 
pean country, but I think the broad statement is justified that there 
is no country in Europe, with the exception of the very few small 
countries -in which the weight of more than one statistical office is 
felt to be too great a burden — with the exception of those few small 
countries like Norway, Eoumania, or Portugal — I think that I might 
say that there is no important European country that has effected an 
absolute centralization of statistical work. One great seeming ex- 
ception to that is, as we all know by this time, Grermany, with its 
Statistisches Amt. Offices by that or similar names do exist in many 
other European countries, but thev are not what they pretend to be; 
they are not central statistical offices in the sense of combining all 
statistical work. The German central statistical office probably does 
a greater share of the statistical work ,of the German Government 
than any other. That has been due to a great many historical causes, 
but I do not know how far it is worth while for me to go into them. 

Mr. North. It is true, is it not, that the general statistical office 
of Germany compiles the statistics of customs? 

Mr. Rubin ow. Yes; I may say that in all the larger European 
countries that is the only example, with* the possible exception of 
Hungary, which has its statistics of foreign commerce prepared 
in the central statistical office. However, the general statistics of 
foreign commerce of Austria-Hungary is compiled by a special office 
in the department of commerce, just as it is done in this country. 
That, however, is not the usual method. In the vast majority of 
European countries the statistics of foreign commerce, of exports and 
imports, is compiled by statistical offices, or divisions, or sections, 
or whatever you may call them, in the department of customs, if 
such a department exists, or usually in the department of finance. 
That is the rule with the exception of Germany and, I think, Norway 
and Portugal — Roumania possibly, if I am not mistaken. 

The Chairman. Mr. Rubinow, so far as your information goes 
in reference to the countries abroad, are the purely statistical data 
which are tabulatable prepared in the central office, or is the work 
split up between other offices? My point is to distinguish between 
the tabulatable data which are collected irrespective possibly of the 
personal equation, when they are collected for a sociological, or com- 
mercial, or economic study (the distinction made by Doctor Neill, 
which seems to be a wise one), and the other information which is 
collected for one of those studies of which Doctor Neill has spoken 
this morning. I want to know whether or not that kind of infor- 
mation, the kind that is tabulatable, is centralized in its collection 
and publication. 

Mr. North. Do you mean in any particular European country? 

40015—08 4 
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The Chairman. Whether. or not it is the universal practice? 
Mr. Rubinow. Practically every large department has its statistical 
office, where the, actual statistical work is done. In a few countries 
certain branches of statistical work are centralized in central statis- 
tical offices, commissions, or bureaus; but outside of that you will 
find, even in Germany, where centralization has gone further than 
in any other country, that many departments do their own work. 
For instance, in Germany the central statistical office does the sta- 
tistics of insurance against sickness, but statistics of insurance against 
accident and insurance against old age are compiled by the central 
office of insurance. There are no logical lines of division as there 
perhaps should be. It is all a matter of growth; but, as a matter 
of fact, there is no case where you find all statistical work done in 
one place. 

Professor Willis. In speaking of these different offices and the 
distribution of statistics among the different offices, Mr. Rubinow, 
there is one thing that occurs to me it may be well to bring out here. 
Do you regard statistics as a method of working or as an object in 
itself? 

Mr. Rubinow. My views of statistics are decidedly definite. I do 
not think that statistics is an independent branch of science, and I 
think that is the great misconception upon which the demand for con- 
solidation is based. It is assumed that a man who is trained in 
one branch of statistics will be necessarily well trained in statistics 
of another branch. As a matter of fact, the opinion of many the- 
orists in economics — and I heartily approve that point of view — is 
that statistics is a scientific method just as mathematics is. Now, to 
speak of mathematics, you will probably find in the Departments 
about ten bureaus scattered in various branches which are using higher 
mathematics. The Bureau of Soils in the Department of Agricul- 
ture uses higher mathematics ; the Bureau of Standards, the Geodetic 
Survey, the Engineer's Department, and many others use higher 
mathematics, and yet they are dealing with entirely different sets of 
problems. Now, statistics is a scientific method which is being used 
at present in almost every line of scientific inquiry — not necessarily 
economic, not necessarily social. It is used extensively in biological 
work, medical work, hygiene, astronomy, and in various other 
branches. Therefore the plea for centralization must not be based 
upon the fact that all statistics is one thing. Of course, there is a 
study of statistics as a method, just as there is a study of mathematics, 
and the man that undertakes to study any particular problem with 
the help of a statistical method should be both a specialist in his in- 
dividual line and be thoroughly trained in statistical work. And, if 
I may say it right now, that is one of the main reasons why so much 
poor work has been done under the Federal Government. Very 
frequently the work was done by experts in one line of study. Just 
as frequently, I think, the work is done by men who have a thorough 
knowledge of statistical methods, but who are not acquainted with the 
{subject of inquiry. Very often it is done, of course, by people who 
iknow neither. But unless you have a man who is both a specialist 
Jin the particular line of inquiry and has a thorough statistical train- 
ing, your statistical work will be unsatisfactory. And the main 
•i problem is therefore, I think, whether you have statistically expert 
r men who are also trained in other special lines of inquiry. 
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Of course, the Department of Commerce and Labor is dealing 
in its statistical work with one large branch of inquiry pertaining 
to economics and sociology. A hundred years ago a man could be 
an economist in the general sense of the word, which meant that 
he was also an expert in taxation, labor problems, agriculture, for- 
eign commerce, banking, and everything. But those good days are 
gctae. 

Mr. North. Are you familiar with the plan of the Census Office 
in that regard 1 

Mr. Eubinow. I don't exaetly understand the question, Mr. North. 

Mr. North. You are speaking about the expert and the statistician. 

Mr. Rubinow. Yes. 

Mr. North. We in the Census Office get around that difficulty that 
you speak of by employing the best experts that we can find in the 
country in the particular inquiry that we are charged by law to make. 

Mr. Rfbi:now. Yes; you have to. 

Mr. North. Then we see that statistically that expert does not go 
wrong, and he sees that scientifically our statistics do not go wrong. 
We are about to begin a report on electricity, telephone, telegraph, 
etc. We have Mr. Martin, who has been our expert for the last seven 
years on that subject and is probably the best man in that line in this 
country. So from industry to industry, or from special inquiry to 
special inquiry, we get the best men we can find. 

Mr. Rubinow. Of course, that refers to those technical matters; 
but even that, I believe, is not the very best sort of arrangement, 
although, of course, an improvement upon the older methods. The 
man must combine in his own individuality both methods. Espe- 
cially is that true of economic and sociological subjects. 

Mr. North. That is impossible in all branches. 

Mr. Rfbinow. Yes: but in each individual branch it is possible. 
It is possible to have, and, in fact, we do have, men who are not only 
physicians, but specialists in vital statistics, and there are men who 
specialize themselves in agricultural statistics and also in other lines. 
Instead of being simply special economists they are specialists in ag- 
ricultural statistics. But you have to combine both qualifications in 
the same man in order that he may understand the problems with 
which he is dealing and also handle these particular problems sta- 
tistically. 

Professor Willis. Right in that connection occurs to me one 
further thing in a way relevant to this same line of thought. Can a 
man who is called in as a consulting expert in that way do as good 
work as one who is well fitted for the subject and is continually 
devoting his thought and work to the production of a certain line of 
statistics ? 

Mr. Rubinow. It seems to me the answer is contained right in your 
question. 

Professor Willis. Namely 

Mr. Rubixow. That, of course, a man can not. 

Mr. Austin. The statistics of the Bureau of Statistics are. of / 
course, continuous things that go along steadily, and they are not / 
monographs. The monograph work is quite separate, is it not ! / 

Mr. Rubenow. Yes; and the men who do the work are expert at it/ 
in a way. They have a long training and they know just what tog 
do. Of course, "that does not mean that 1 wo«\4 skj ishaX^BMb^ " M 
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the Bureau of Statistics would not permit of any improvements. I 
agree with Mr. Eossiter that machines are a great improvement, and 
I am almost sure that if proper efforts be made the problem will 
be solved. There is naturally a little conservatism about using 
machinery on the part of people who have been working thirty or 
forty years under the old method. 

Mr. North. Was not that the reason why the attempt to introduce 
the machines at that office failed so completely ? 

Mr. Rubinow. I could not tell, because I was not employed there 
at the time. 

Mr. Austin. I should like to put myself on record on that subject. 
In attempting to introduce the tabulating machines in the Bureau of 
Statistics I asked the inventor, Mr. Hollerith, to come to the Bureau 
of Statistics and study our methods, and he did so. Then I asked 
him to go to the New lork custom-house and take up the study of the 
methods there, and he did so. Then I asked the chief expert of the 
New York custom-house to come here, and I put the best experts in 
the Bureau of Statistics with him and sent tjhem to Mr. Hollerith at 
the Census Office to work out a plan by which the work of the tabu- 
lating machines could be applied to our office. They worked out a 
plan — they spent weeks upon it. Mr. Hollerith was just as earnest 
in it as he could possibly be; all these men I know were thoroughly 
interested in it. Then, after they worked out their plan the machine 
was brought to the Bureau of Statistice and was placed in charge of 
men whom I consider my confidential men. One of them was an ex- 
pert machinist, thoroughly acquainted with machines, and the other 
was thoroughly acquainted with every feature of the work of the 
office. I said to them that if they succeeded in making this plan work 
I would recommend them for the next promotions in sight, and would 
also make them permanently the head men of the electrical compiling 
division, which would grow out of that. I know those men thor- 
oughly. I have been in touch with them for ten years. They are 
men of my official life ; they are part of my immediate staff ; and I 
know that they were just as thorough, just as honest, just as earnest 
as they could possibly be; and I have no reason to doubt that the 
heads of the divisions cooperated with them with perfect integrity, 
because I gave them all my assurance that it should not he to the 
disadvantage of any of them, but, on the contrary, that every man 
who helped in it would be recognized by me when the opportunity 
for promotion came. 

I want to put this on record with reference to that attempt to use 
the tabulating machine: This is not the first time that I have heard 
an intimation that the attempt failed because of unfriendliness on 
the part of somebody connected with the statistical work of the 
Bureau of Statistics and I think that is an unintentional error. 

Mr. North. If Mr. Hollerith can handle the accounts of the great 
firm of Marshall Field & Co. without any trouble at all 

Mr. Austin. I think it would be possible by an entirely different 
system to have a duplicate of every manifest filed at a custom-house 
sent to the Bureau of Statistics, and have the cards punched here; 
but it would be an entirely different system from this, and one which 
would take a year's or two years' work to get into shape. 

Professor Willis. Would not that involve cooperation with the 
Treasury Department ? 
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Mr. Austin. Doubtless 

Professor Willis. I wish Mr. Rubinow would tell me a little more 
about the Library Division, if he can. Of course, that must be the 
work with which he is most directly concerned. Do you have any- 
thing to do with the Statistical Abstract,- Mr. Rubinow ? 

Mr. Rubinow. No; except in supplying a few tables dealing with 
foreign conditions. 

Professor Willis. Your division is one of the main divisions of the 
Bureau of Statistics, is it not? 

Mr. Rubinow. Well, no; it is not one of the main divisions of the 
Bureau of Statistics, judging by the number of people employed. I 
notice that the Bureau of Statistics is considered simplv as an organ- 
ization which publishes the statistics of exports and imports and 
navigation, and is therefore compared to similar organizations pub- 
lishing statistics in different countries. Therefore, I must plead for 
my division and other divisions 

Professor Willis. I should like to know about that, and how far 
that would profit by being transferred elsewhere. 

Mr. North. Are you the librarian? 

Mr. Rubinow. I am the so-called librarian, and when I use the 
word " so-called " I mean that the name of that division is a mis- 
nomer. The Library Division grew out of the library. I have five 
men, making six altogether in the division, and out of those six the 
entire time of one man and half the time of another man is devoted to 
the library, which I think is one of the best statistical libraries in this 
country. Four men and a half, you might say, are doing the work 
of compilation of foreign statistics, and I would certainly recommend 
that my division be called the " Division of Foreign Statistics," and 
that T be called what I am, an expert on foreign statistics, rather 
than a librarian, although the library is a part of my duties. And 
while we employ only five men, I think we turn out an enormous 
amount of work, and work by which the Bureau is known. The 
library answers hundreds of various inquiries pertaining to almost 
anything in the world statistical, and especially to statistics of com- 
merce, although there is not a branch of statistical investigation 
about which we are not asked and which it is not my duty to answer, 
from conditions in Texas down to conditions in Hawaii, or statistics 
on any subject. 

Professor Willis. Are you the officer who compiles material for 
use in Congress? 

Mr. Rubinow. Although I have not been long enough connected 
with the Department to have done the work during the sessions of 
Congress, I am prepared for doing a great deal of work for the Mem- 
bers of Congress when Congress is in session. In fact, I have done 
some work already for various high officers of this Government, mak- 
ing elaborate replies to inquiries from Mr. Fairbanks and others on 
all kinds of subjects. In addition to that, we publish monographs, 
and a great deal of work in monographs is done in our division, 
although other members of the Bureau of Statistics also help along 
in the work of monographs. 

Professor Willis. Your division is in a way a sort of legislative 
consulting bureau, in part at least, for Congress and for anyone else 
that wants information? 
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Mr. Rubinow. If I had my choice I would call it the " Division of 
Commercial Intelligence," because that is what it is. 

Professor Willis. How far would that be improved by being 
moved to the Census Office? 

Mr. Rubinow. I can not see that it has any possible relation to the 
work of the Census Office. On the other hand, I am not sure but 
that if it were finally moved there we would have to stop the work. 
Most illogical combinations of that sort have existed and may exist, 
and so, of course, it would be entirely possible for the work of the 
Bureau of Statistics to be continued under the Census Office. 
Whether it would be logical or not is, of course, another question. 

Professor Willis. What I mean is, how far would your work gain 
in economy, efficiency, and general usefulness were it so transferred? 

Mr. Rubinow. I do not see that it would be affected in the slightest 
degree, except that a possibility might arise that when they have a 
large piece of work on hand they would abstract my clerks, which is, 
of course, something I should not like to contemplate. Such things 
happen even in a small bureau like ours. When other divisions are 
overworked there is demand made for additional help, and I must 
say we need about ten clerks for the work those five men are doing. 
We do all that work, which requires knowledge of all statistics of 
foreign countries — I am not pleading here for increase in salaries, 
but I have only one man who gets $1,500, one man who gets $1,000, 
and the other three men get $900. They know foreign languages and 
are familiar with statistical literature; one man is an expert libra- 
rian. I do not think that would be considered a high rate of re- 
muneration. 

Mr. Austin. There is one feature which Mr. Rubinow has prob- 
ably forgotten. That is in reference to the Statistical Abstract of 
the World. 

Mr. Rubinow. Oh, yes. That is, of course, not a small matter. 
We are giving all our spare time now to an enormous undertaking, 
the Statistical Abstract of the World. The first chapters were pub- 
lished some three or four years ago, and the work has been hanging 
fire because we have not sufficient help. It is a very important under- 
taking. Of course, it is not census work in any sense; we are not 
using primary material, but secondary material after it has been pre- 
pared by other people. 

The Chairman. Of course it will be away behind the times. 

Mr. Austin. No ; we are keeping it up year by year, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rubinow. That, of course, is true of all statistics; but that is 
something that can not be helped, and in regard to a very wide review 
the slight delay of a year or two in statistics is not anything that is 
particularly harmful. 

Professor Willis. Does your Bureau have charge of this Statis- 
tical Abstract of the United States at all ? 

Mr. Rubinow. In my division? 

Professor Willis. Yes. 

Mr. Rubinow. Very little, except that I supply some few tables 
in regard to foreign conditions. If I had my personal choice about 
it, I think we ought to do more. We ought to add a great deal more 
information in regard to foreign conditions to the Statistical Ab- 
stract. 
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Professor Willis. Have you any opinion as to where that ought 
to be handled? 

Mr. Rubinow. I do not think that the Statistical Abstract would 
gain anything by a transfer to the Census Office. I think that in 
that case the static figures of ten years recurrence would gain too 
much prominence over the record of what is happening each year. 
It would inevitably be so. I think that it would be the fault, and it 
is to some extent the fault, of any office that publishes a statistical 
abstract to underscore its part of the statistical work. If I may 
venture the opinion — I have not been long enough connected with 
the Bureau of Statistics, perhaps, to criticise its work, but I think it 
is to some extent the fault of our Statistical Abstract. It is not a 
faultless book; no work is. I think that the gentleman who con- 
ceived it deserves a great deal of credit, because we were in the field 
much earlier than many other countries. But I think the main 
fault of the Statistical Abstract is that too much attention is paid to 
one branch; and that will inevitably be so, so long as that general 
work is published by one office. The Statistical Abstract of the 
United States should be, in my opinion, the main statistical publica- 
tion of the Government. It should answer all possible questions of 
a statistical nature that a layman asks himself, and it should not 
be devoted any more to one subject than it has to be. There must be 
some kind of harmonious arrangement between the various topics 
treated. Of course, internal and foreign commerce is a very im- 
portant aspect of national life, but it is not paramount. I am sure 
that economists, people dealing with social problems, would want to 
see their side of the story a little more fully .told ; and I believe that 
since most people can not handle very many statistical publications, 
the standard statistical work should contain much more • than it 
does now. 

The Chairman. Of course, it would not be the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, you know, Mr. Rubinow. 

Mr. Rubinow. Well, one does not need to be so particular about a 
name. Statistical yearbooks of foreign countries very frequently 
publish foreign statistics. In any case it should be made to be a 
Statistical Abstract of the United States rather than a Statistical 
Abstract of the United States Government. 

The Chairman. Don't you think it would be a rather doubtful 
course to mix in with our statistics of the United States the statistics 
of foreign countries, in the same volume ? 

Mr. Rubinow. I would not mix them in, perhaps. I would put 
them in a separate part of the volume. That is done in a great 
many European handbooks. 

The Chairman. In view of the fact that many things that ought 
to be in this book are not touched on at all now, don't you think we 
can make the book fuller of our own statistics rather than put in 
statistics of foreign countries? 

Mr. Rubinow. Primarily so, yes; although I still think that sta- 
tistics of foreign countries could be added. The book is not yet too 
large, but a great deal of space can be gained, I imagine, by a more 
just distribution of material. There is a natural feeling in every 
man who deals with statistics that his branch of the statistics is the 
most important one. If that book were transferred to the Division 
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of Vital Statistics, I dare say we would have everything pertaining 
to tuberculosis, but very little relating to commerce. 

The Chairman. It is the tendency of bureaus to specialize. 

Mr. Rubinow. There is no harm m that. 

Professor Willis. I would like to get one point brought out. Mr. 
Eossiter, I think, had the idea that a good deal more could be in- 
troduced into that book that is not there now, and I should agree 
with him on that point. What I would like to know is what pro- 
portion of the work now compiled in the Census Office should 
properly go into this volume, or rather what proportion of the vol- 
ume ought to consist, ideally, of matter which is now prepared in 
the Census Office? 

Mr. Rubinow. It is hard to tell, of course, right now. I would 
iavor some kind of a commission of experts to decide those ques- 
tions; but it seems to me the great drawback of the Statistical 
Abstract is not that there is not enough space devoted to the census. 
There is sufficient space devoted to the census. There is very little 
devoted to State statistics, to municipal statistics, to social statistics, 
to labor statistics. I think those branches should be increased. 

The Chairman. Your opinion, in general, is that it ought to be 
fairly well balanced ? 

Mr. Rubinow. Yes. 

The Chairman. Rather than 75 per cent of one particular thing 
and 25 per cent of another particular thing ? 

Mr. Rubinow. I think that would be desirable. 

The Chairman. Do you think there would be any advantage, 
either in organization or efficiency, in transferring the Bureau of 
Statistics to the Bureau of the Census? 

Mr. Rubinow. I might conscientiously say that I do not see it. 
It seems to me the name " Bureau of Statistics " is a misnomer to 
some extent. It is really a bureau of commercial intelligence or 
commercial statistics. The Census Office has never dealt with those 
problems. Of course, it may take in the Bureau of Statistics, take 
in its men, and continue to do ite work. It would not make the 
slightest difference, it seems to me, except in so far as the central 
office might occasionally encroach ui>on the men. 

The Chairman. Don't you think this is the weakest argument 
you have made this morning, that men may be called upon to help 
out another bureau ? 

Mr. Rubinow. I do not know, Mr. Secretary. I think that it 
may occasionally be a very strong argument. I imagine the fol- 
lowing situation : A new census has been started ; all available help 
is necessary; and under those conditions, when there is a Congres- 
sional limit as to ,the time when the work has to be done, the im- 
portance of the work of commercial statistics may be somewhat 
minimized, and it might be said, " We can not bother with doing 
the work in such detail. We need the men." 

The Chairman. Do you think the chief of a bureau or division 
who would let his clerks go and let his own work suffer and get 
behind would be worth his salary? 

Mr. Rubinow. He can not help it if he is under the direction of 
the chief of the larger establishment. 

The Chairman. I have been in the Government service about ten 
years and I never have found a chief of a bureau who would let his 
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clerks go to the detriment of his own work. I have known one 
bureau of the Department of Commerce and Labor to strain a point 
to help out another, but they* caught up with their work in a day or 
so afterwards. That is the only weak argument you have made this 
morning, in my opinion, that a bureau would.be harmed by letting 
its clerks be drafted off. He would not be a man big enough for his 
position who would not go to the Secretary and protest against that. 

Doctor Neill. Mr. Chairman, in justice to Mr. Eubinow, I think 
his point has been missed. If I understand his point, it is that to 
attempt at the present time to draft men out of the Bureau is one 
thing, but if you have ten or fifteen divisions under one head there 
is liability to minimize the work of one part of it and enlarge the 
work of another. 

Mr. Eubinow. To meet emergencies. 

Doctor Neill. Let me give a concrete illustration. A number of 
States in the United States collect labor statistics and the same 
bureau has charge of factory inspection. One man comes in who is 
very much interested in factory inspection. For several years the 
bureau becomes a bureau of factory inspection. The man who suc- 
ceeds him happens to be interested in statistics and not in inspection. 
The whole bureau shifts, and after another four years you have got 
a large part of the bureau devoted to that kind of statistics, and 
remnants of a division of factory inspection. That is what I under- 
stood Mr. Rubinow to mean; that he thought the danger would be 
that in too large a bureau one division of it might be transferred to 
another division, out of particular predilection of the head of the 
bureau, and the whole thing would bring about an overbalancing. 

The Chairman. However, I think it is a little bit fanciful to say 
that the bureau chief or chief of a division will let his own work 
suffer to help out some other bureau. That has not been my experi- 
ence in the Government service. 

Mr. Eubinow, we are very much obliged to you for your splendid 
statement. It has been very illuminating and very interesting. 

STATEMENT OF DS. MAX WEST, 

Special Examiner, Bureau of Corporations, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

The Chairman. Doctor West, you received a letter from me, did 
you ? 

Doctor West. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Will you kindly give the committee your opinion 
as to whether or not it would be wise to make the transfer suggested 
in that letter, and your reasons for your answer, whichever way it 
may be ? 

Doctor West. Gentlemen, I realize that a good deal might be said 
on both sides of this question of centralization, and I shall not try 
to cover the whole ground, but comment on one or two points which 
have already been made, and then I should like to suggest another 
plan which I believe would serve the purpose of consolidation as well 
and perhaps better than consolidation. 

It seems to me that, as was suggested, the Bureau of Statistics 
and the Bureau of Manufactures are so much more nearly allied than 
the Bureau of Statistics and the Census Bureau that if there were 
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to be a consolidation that would be the more appropriate one. A 
Bureau of Manufactures and Commerce would, of course, be much 
more than a statistical bureau, just as the Bureau of Labor is more 
than a statistical bureau. The work of the Bureau of Statistics, as I 
know it, is not census work, and is unlike census work both in the 
methods of collecting the statistics and in the methods of handling 
the statistics in the office. It seems to me, therefore, that a consoli- 
dation would be of less advantage in that case than in the case of two 
bureaus whose methods are more nearly alike. It is at least a ques- 
tion whether the Census Office methods could be made to apply to 
the Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. North. What methods are you referring to now — mechanical 
methods ? 

Doctor West. Mechanical methods partly. 

Mr. North. Of course you are aware we use the other method 
quite as much as the mechanical and perhaps a great deal more. 

Doctor West. I refer also to the sources from which the statistics 
come. 

Mr. North. What sources? 

Doctor West. The Bureau of Statistics gets its data largely from 
the officers of the Government. 

Mr. North. We get our data very largely from officers of State 
and municipal governments. 

Doctor West. The Bureau of Statistics' work is very largely a 
compilation from existing sources. 

Mr. North. That is exactly true of a great deal of our work. 

Doctor West. I did think of suggesting that possibly the Sta- 
tistical Abstract might be transferred to the Census Office with 
advantage. Now that we have a permanent Census Office, I think 
there might be some advantages in transferring that work, and it 
might be natural for the Census Office to publish a greater variety 
of statistics than a bureau that is confined largely to commercial 
statistics. 

Professor Willts. What do you think of the relations of the divi- 
sion of customs of the Treasury Department and the Bureau of 
Statistics? 

Doctor West. It seems a little anomalous. 

Professor Wn,Lis. What seems anomalous? 

Doctor West. That the Bureau of Statistics should have the direc- 
tion of the customs officers to so large an extent. 

Mr. North. You think it was a mistake to transfer that Bureau 
from the Treasury Department, do you ? 

Doctor West. I would not go so far as that. It is a matter that 
I have not given any particular attention to. 

The Chairman. They have no direction of the customs officers, 
Doctor West. The only thing they do is to call on the collectors of 
customs to furnish them with those various figures. The collectors 
of customs would have to furnish those figures just the same, and the 
bother would be just the same if the Bureau of Statistics were in the 
Treasury Department. It is simply a question of writing things 
down on sheets and sending them on. 

Doctor West. If it can be made to w r ork well in practice there can 
be no serious objection to it. 
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The Chairman. Collectors of customs do no original work. They 
simply transcribe certain figures from bills of lading onto sheets. 

Doctor West. Yes. It is, perhaps, after all, very much like filling 
out a census schedule, which may be aside from a man's main work. 

The principal advantage of consolidation, it seems to me, where 
the work is so different, and especially from the standpoint of the 
public that uses the statistics, would be in greater uniformity of 
classification — classification of commodities, and perhaps a greater 
uniformity in minor matters of nomenclature and method. 

Professor Willis. Has not that already been obtained by unifi- 
cation of the schedules ? 

Doctor West. To some extent. It seems to me that the best way 
of attaining uniformity would be by the creation of a central board, 
council, or committee. If this committee, for example, were made 
permanent, the different bureaus being represented upon it, those 
matters could be decided, I believe, much better by a body of men 
than by any one man. The statistician needs nothing so much as 
to look at his problem from different points of view, and that can be 
done much better by a committee than by any one man. Tt would 
be a greater advantage, it seems to me, if all the statistical bureaus 
in the Government could be represented on such a board; but I 
believe that a great deal could be accomplished even by such a com- 
mittee representing one Department. 

Doctor Neill. What do you mean by uniformity, Doctor West? 

Doctor West. In the classification of commodities. For example, 
the classification used by the Bureau of Statistics ought to be the 
same, if possible, as the classification used by the Manufactures Divi- 
sion of the Census Office. 

Mr. Austin. To what extent does it differ now? 

The Chairman. I might say, for Doctor West's information, that 
I think they have been made uniform, but they were not formerly. 

Doctor West. Was that the result of consultation ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Doctor West. I was going to say that the point I make might be 
illustrated by a little case in my own experience. Some years ago I 
was dealing with the statistics of the area of the United States. I 
found that the General Land Office had one figure, the Census Office 
another, and I think some other bureau a third. Professor Willcox 
moved for the appointment of a committee on that problem and 
finally got the matter straightened out. 

Mr. North. The three offices, you know, have cooperated in the 
unification of the areas, and they are all agreed now. 

Professor Willis. Doctor West, you would say, would you, that to 
a great extent this extremely desirable end of harmony and unifica- 
tion of statistics can be obtained by consultation ? 

Doctor West. Yes. 

Professor Willis. Without necessarily the organic union between 
bureaus ? 

Doctor West. Yes; but I think it would be much more likely to 
be obtained if there were a permanent committee — if it were some- 
body's business to get the different bureau chiefs or the different 
experts together. 
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Professor ^illis. Doctor, I agree with you fully, but what I want 
to get at in connection with this inquiry is how far absolute consol- 
idation is necessary in order to attain this end. 

Doctor West. I do not consider that consolidation is really neces- 
sary to obtain uniformity. 

Professor Willis. There is another point that strikes me: How 
do jrou think the business public of this country would regard the 
putting of the commercial statistics in the Census Office ? Would 
they feel any differently toward the statistics from what they do 
now? 

Doctor West. I really can not look at it from the commercial pub- 
lic's point of view, but I should think they might fear that it was 
subordinating the commercial statistics to census work. Of course, 
it is true that the Census Office does a great deal of work already 
that is of great advantage to the commercial public. 

Mr. North. The cotton work is purely commercial work. 

Mr. Austin. Do you mean the ginning reports? 

Mr. North. The reports on the production and consumption, both. 
It costs us about $215,000 a year to do that work. 

Mr. Austin. The production of cotton and the consumption by 
mills of the United States ? 

Mr. North. Consumption by mills of the United States and of 
the world. 

Mr. Austik . Then you deal with foreign commerce ? 

Mr. North. So far as cotton is concerned. We do it under a 
special act of Congress, which is quite mandatory in its character. 

Professor Willis. The point I hid in mind, Mr. Chairman, was 
this: Some time ago it was proposed to consolidate the Bureau of 
Statistics in the Department of Agriculture with the Census Bureau. 
That was declined by Congress, after due consideration, on the 
ground, or partly on the ground, that the work of the Bureau of 
Statistics in the Department of Agriculture was necessary as repre- 
senting agricultural interests. That is to say, the farmer felt more 
interest in assisting it and using its statistics than he otherwise 
would. What I wanted to get at was whether there was any such 
element to be considered here. I don't know how that would be. 

Doctor West. I should hardly think that the commercial public 
would feel quite the same proprietary interest in the Bureau of 
Statistics that the agricultural public does in the Department of 
Agriculture and its bureaus. 

The Chairman. It is pretty hard to get at that. That is mental 
attitude, is it not ? 

Doctor West. Yes. 

Professor WillIis. It is largely a question of judgment. 

Doctor West. If there were a permanent committee, it would, of 
course, appoint its subcommittees on particular problems as they 
arise. 

Mr. North. That principle, Doctor, is not a new one. It was 
originally made, as I think you stated, perhaps by Professor Willcox. 
Of course, it has no bearing on this question except collaterally, be- 
cause the two things could be carried right on together; consolida- 
tion could be effected and a committee appointed, and the consolida- 
tion of two or more bureaus with each other would not in any way 
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interfere with the work or the benefit of such a general statistical 
committee as you have suggested. 

Mr. Austin. It was suggested that the committee would avoid the 
necessity of consolidation, as I understood it. 

Mr. North. I think that suggestion of Professor Willcox was be- 
fore the Keep Commission, was it not, Mr. Secretary? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. North. It was also before the President's Commission. 

The Chairman. Of course, in the Government as a whole organi- 
zation there is a great deal of duplication of statistics. At the time 
the bill creating this Department went through Congress Mr. 
Crumpacker had made, in parallel columns, a list of the different 
bureaus collecting identically the same statistics ; and it is surprising 
to see the duplication, not in this Department, but in the Government 
taken as a whole. 

Doctor West, we are very much obliged to you. 

Thereupon, at 12 o'clock m., the committee adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, October 9, 1907, at 9 o'clock a. m. • 



SECOND DAY. 

Wednesday, October 0, 1907. 
The committee met at 9 o'clock a. m. in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
Present: Messrs. Murray (chairman), North, Austin, and Willis. 

STATEMENT OF ME. WILLIAM M. STEUART, 

Chief Statistician for Manufactures, Bureau of the Census, Department of 

Commerce and Labor. 

The Chairman. Mr. Steuart, will you please give the stenographer 
your full name and the position which you occupy ? 

Mr. Steuart. William M. Steuart, Chief Statistician for Manu- 
factures, Bureau of the Census. 

The Chairman. Mr. Steuart, from your knowledge of the organi- 
zation and work of the Bureau of Statistics and the work of the 
Bureau of the Census, do you believe that it would be practicable to 
consolidate the two bureaus ? 

Mr. Steuart. Mr. Chairman, rather than give my opinion, yes or 
no, to that question, I would prefer to give a brief explanation of my 
connection with the work of the Bureau of the Census and with other 
bureaus of the Government. 

The Chairman. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. Steuart. When the Bureau of the Census was made a per- 
manent office it naturally was placed in more close relationship to 
other permanant bureaus of the Government ; and having that rela- 
tionship, the Director of the Census was anxious to ascertain whether 
the other bureaus of the Government were engaged in the same lines 
of investigation as were being conducted by the Census Office, and if 
so, to avoid as far as possible any duplication or apparent duplication 
of the work. It fell to my lot probably to a gc^atet *xXr5<e&> ^aass. \k> 
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any other official of the Bureau of the Census to do work that came 
in touch with the work of other offices. I found that the work was 
so similar in some of them that it was necessary to make a formal 
cooperative arrangement. Such an arrangement was perfected with 
three or four of them. In others I found that the work touched the 
work of other bureaus in such a manner that if the results were com- 
piled by the two bureaus they would apparently represent the same 
thing, but would not agree. In such cases where we found that the 
statistics for the other bureau were absolutely essential to the con- 
duct of that bureau we omitted them from the Census reports, so 
that I think the Census reports were not as full as they should have 
been on that subject. 

This feature of consolidation has, of course, been discussed at other 
times and I have made some reports on it. It strikes me that there 
are three propositions to be considered in making a consolidation: 

First. Whether it would be advisable from an administrative 
standpoint ; that is, whether it would effect economies. My opinion 
on that point is that at first it would not be any economy, and ulti- 
mately it would not be any economy unless the consolidation was 
made in such a manner as to give absolute control to some person 
over the personnel of the two bureaus. Possibly I am not in a posi- 
tion to give an opinion from the administrative standpoint. 

Second. Would it result in elimination of duplication or tend to 
give a proper explanation of statistics on the same subject compiled 
by different branches of the Government but not agreeing ? 

The Chairman. Right there. Mr. Ste.uart, it is important for me 
to put this question to you before you begin the question of dupli- 
cation. Do you know of any duplication of work in the Bureau 
of the Census and the Bureau of Statistics? 

Mr. Steuart. Technically and absolutely not. There is a dupli- 
cation at certain periods. Right now there is a duplication in the 
work of the Bureau of Statistics and of the Census Office. 

The Chairman. Now, set that out as fully as you can, Mr. Steuart, 

Mr. Steuart. The Bureau of the Census is now taking a census 
of transportation by water. The Bureau of Statistics collects in- 
formation concerning the quantity of freight carried by water. 
The Census inquiry covers the quantity of freight carried by water. 
Certainly the two Bureaus are collecting statistics on exactly the same 
subject ; and those statistics, if published by the two Bureaus, should 
agree absolutely. It is impossible to make an explanation of a dis- 
agreement that would be satisfactory to any person not connected 
with the two Bureaus. 
[ Mr. Austin. Mr. Chairman, may I ask that Mr. Steuart be a 
little more specific as to the points of disagreement? 

Mr. Steuart. I did not say there would be a disagreement. 

Mr. Austin. My understanding has been that in this matter of 
transportation the Census Office is accepting the figures of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics on lake transportation. 

Mr. Steuart. That is true; but unfortunately the figures that you 
give us for the lake transportation will not be in harmony with 
the figures on the same subject that we collect for other sections of 
the country. 

Mr. North. Why is that, Mr. Steuart? 
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Mr. Steuart. Because the figures for the lake transportation, as 
Mr. Austin has furnished them, do not cover the total quantity of 
freight carried. 

Mr. North. Do you mean they are not complete? 

Mr. Steuart. Not complete. 

Mr. Austin. On the lakes, you mean? 

Mr. Steuart. On the lakes. 

The Chairman. In what way are they not complete? 

Mr. Steuart. They do not cover the quantity of foreign freight, 
freight between ports of the same district, lighterage, and harbor 
traffic, or all of the freight originating on the St. Lawrence River but 
delivered at lake ports. 

Mr. Austin. Or course, we do not attempt to cover the foreign 
freight carried, because we have that in our statement of foreign 
accounts. That is the reason why to that extent our system is dif- 
ferent from yours. 

Mr. Steuart. Whether the figures do or do not agree, Mr. Aus- 
tin, I do not care to have you think that I am criticising your fig- 
ures, because I feel that when you are collecting statistics annually, 
as you do, you necessarily develop them along certain lines that 
you think are advisable and most convenient. When the Census 
Office takes a census of the entire country, we must cover every- 
thing. 

Mr. Austin. I am not criticising your statement at all, but I was 
surprised to find that there seemed to be a difference, because I sup- 
posed that since we were attempting to collect none but this partic- 
ular class and supplying that to you we could not very well disagree. 

Mr. Steuart. Yes; but they do not agree with the data for other 
sections of the country. The use of the data compiled by your office 
will not permit the Census to make a harmonious report for the 
United States. 

Mr. North. Is it a part of your theory, Mr. Steuart, that the same 
office should theoretically make both the annual and the decennial 
reports ? 

Mr. Steuart. Yes ; I was coming to that later. 

Mr. North. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Steuart. As far as the duplication is concerned, there is tech- 
nically very little between the bureaus of the Government. There 
is duplication probably when the Census Office takes a census of 
matters covered by annual reports of other bureaus. The feature of 
the duplication of work has not been so pronounced in my connection 
with the Bureau of Statistics as it has with other bureaus. Would 
you care to have me say anything about other bureaus ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Steuart. The first indication of duplication of work occurred 
when we were arranging for the census of mines and quarries in 
1902. The division of statistics of the Geological Survey takes an 
annual census of mineral industries, and it was natural to suppose 
that its annual reports should agree with the census of mines and 
quarries. The apparent duplication was so pronounced that Mr. 
North, who was then Chief Statistician, effected a scheme of coopera- 
tion with the division of statistics of the Geological Survey, and 
I worked out that system. When it was approaching its completion, 
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I made a report to him of the difficulties in connection with it. I 
have that report with me, and if you wish I can make it a part of 
this testimony. 

Mr. Austin. Does the difficulty still exist, or has the matter been 
harmonized ? 

Mr. Steuart. It has not been harmonized. The results do not 
agree. 

The Chairman. The stenographer will incorporate the report in 
the record. 

The report referred to is as follows : 

Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Bureau of the Census, Division of Manufactures, 

Washington, June IS, 1903. 
Hon. S. N. D. North, 

Director of the Census, Wunhingtnn, D. C. 

Sir: The act of Congress of March 6, 1002, provides that the Census Office 
shall take a ceusus of mines and quarries, and during the past six months the 
Division of Manufactures has been engaged in collection of these statistics. 
This work has been carried on in cooperation with the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, which collects and publishes annually statistics of a similar 
character. Arrangements were made with the Geological Survey for joint 
work on the supposition that that office, by reason of its regular annual work, 
was more familiar with the field to be covered and had better facilities for the 
collection of the statistics than it was possible for the Census Office to secure 
within the limited time allowed for preparation, and also because such an 
arrangement would tend to reduce the combined cost of the field work of the 
two offices and lead to uniformity in the results. The field work on this investi- 
gation is now drawing to a close, and I am preparing for the tabulation of the 
schedules and the preparation of the reports. With the completion of the field 
work the Census Office will sever its connection with the Geological Survey 
and the two offices will proceed with the preparation of their independent 
, reports on the same subject. 

The work has now proceeded far enough to convince me that a canvass of 
this character should never be undertaken under a cooperative arrangement of 
two independent offices, and also that, irrespective of the methods of collecting 
the statistics, the Federal Government should not publish independent reports 
on the same industries covering the same period of time. But if the provi- 
sions of the laws, are enforced, the two offices will continue to collect statistics 
and publish independent reports unless they are consolidated. It is my belief 
that this consolidation should be made, and that the entire work should be 
placed under the supervision of the Director of the Census. My reasons for 
this conclusion are, briefly, as follows : 

First. There will shortly be issued by the Geological Survey reports on each 
of the different minerals, to be followed immediately by reports from the 
Census Office on the same minerals. Almost all of these reports will be pre- 
pared by the same experts, and the text of the census reports will consist 
largely of a reproduction of the text of the Survey reports of the same or 
prior years. This useless and unnecessary duplication can be avoided by 
making one set of reports cover the work of the two offices. These combined 
should emanate from the Census Office, because they will contain statistics 
in regard to employees, wages, cost of operating, etc., which are peculiar to 
the Census and have no connection with the work of the Geological Survey. 

Second. In order to make a complete presentation of the mechanical and 
manufacturing industries of the country, it is necessary at stated intervals to 
take a census of the mines and quarries. This census should be made by the 
Census Office and carried on in connection with the census of manufactures, 
similar schedules being used and the same period of time covered. 

Third. The trend of industrial development is toward the consolidation of 
mining and manufacturing. Both processes are now carried on by the same 
establishments and for many minerals it is impracticable to obtain statistics 
concerning the quantity and value of the ore or rock as it comes from the 
earth, and therefore a large proportion of the values contained in the reports 
of the Survey are for manufactures rather than mining. Of the $1,086,529,521 
published by the Geological Survey as the value of minerals, etc., for the year 
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1901, $590,855,257, or 54.4 per cent, represents the manufactured products. 
The following statement gives the value of each of these products of manu- 
facture : 

Value of metals and manufactured products of minerals in 1901. 



Gypsum, ground and cal- 
cined $1, 500, 720 

Cobalt oxide 24,048 

Mineral paints and zinc 

white 4,509,962 

Graphite, crystalline 135,914 

Mica, sheet 98,859 

Soapstone 394,014 



All metals $518,268,377 

Coke a 44, 445, 923 

Clay products 110,211,587 

Cement 15, 786, 789 

Stone 41, 991, 536 

Grindstones 580, 703 

Millstones 57, 179 

Oilstones, etc 158,300 

Borax, refined 697,307 

Fluorspar, ground 34,100 Total 6 590,855,257 

Salt 6, 617, 449 

It is impossible to make a complete census of manufactures without including 
a large proportion of the products now reported by the Survey. For instance, 
the cutting and dressing of stone and the manufacture of monuments, mill- 
stones, whetstones, etc., is in many cases done at the quarry. The manufacture 
of pig iron and the smelting and refining of gold, silver, copper, and other metals 
is done by companies who own the mines, and in many cases it is useless to 
attempt to obtain separate statistics for the two branches of work. Therefore, 
in order to eliminate duplication in the gathering of statistics and, at the same 
time, permit a full and properly segregated presentation of the statistics of 
manufactures, it seems necessary that either the collection of manufacturing 
statistics should be turned over to the Geological Survey or the collection of 
the statistics of the mining industries should be committed to the Census Office. 
Mining and manufacturing are interdependent. Prior to the census of 1870, 
the statistics for mines were included in the report on manufactures, and if 
the present tendency toward the consolidation of interests continues, it is my 
impression that it will be necessary to again consolidate the statistics. 

Fourth. If it is necessary to collect annually the statistics for minerals, the 
work should be done by the same office that takes the census at stated periods. 
The lists of the names and addresses of the producers could then be kept cor- 
rect to date and ready for immediate use at the census periods. The Census 
Office would be in touch with the industry and familiar with the information 
that would be of greatest benefit to the people interested. 

Fifth. If information concerning the annual production of the manufactured 
products now included in the reports of the Geological Survey is not necessary 
for the proper administration of that office, why is it essential to gather the 
statistics more frequently than for other branches of manufacture? For in- 
stance, why is it necessary to know the annual production of salt, or soapstone, 
or of cement, which are included in the Survey reports, and not the annual 
production of textiles or boots and shoes, which are included in the report on 
manufactures of the Census Office. I believe that if annual statistics are gath- 
ered they should be confined to our most important products, and they can only 
be determined by considering all industries. 

Sixth. In the future the census of manufactures is to be taken at five-year 
periods. It should be extended so as to include the mining industries, because 
it is impossible in many cases to segregate the statistics for the mining and 
manufacturing processes. If a complete census was taken at five-year periods, 
it is possible that the annual reports could be limited to the legitimate products 
of the mines. 

Seventh. The annual reports of the Geological Survey are to some extent 
composed of estimates, it being impossible to collect annual reports from all 
mines both large and small. If this system of estimating is to be continued, 
it should be done under the direction of the Census Office, so the results can 
be harmonized with the totals obtained by the actual canvass made at census 
periods. 

Eighth. The Division of Manufactures of the Census Office is required to pre- 
pare a list of the names and addresses of all manufacturing establishments, 

a Not included in total. 

& Does not include value of coke and clay products. 

40015—08 5 
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and also the character of the industry carried on in each. Many of these es- 
tablishments are engaged in mining as well as manufacturing. The lists for 
the two branches of industry should be constantly compared to eliminate du- 
plications, and at the time of the canvass they should be consolidated, so only 
one report will be required from each establishment. These lists prepared at 
the Census Office could be open to the constant use of the Geological Survey. 

Ninth. The collection of statistics for mines and quarries should, as far as 
possible, be carried on in cooperation with the work of the State bureaus of 
mines inspection, State geologists, and other State officials who are charged 
with the collection of such information for State purposes. Similar arrange- 
ments should be made with State officials in regard to the collection of statistics 
for manufactures. Negotiations of this character emanating from the Federal 
Government should come from the same office, so the arrangements will be made 
on uniform lines. This is especially necessary in States where the same office 
is charged with the collection of statistics of mines, manufactures, labor, etc. 
It will lead to confusion if the same State office is in correspondence with the 
Division of Manufactures of the Census Office in regard to the collection of 
statistics of manufactures and with the Geological Survey in regard to the 
collection of statistics for mines and quarries, different agents being employed 
for the different branches of Federal work, or different arrangements being 
made in regard to pay, services, etc. 

Tenth. I am not advised of the relations between the statistical division of 
the Geological Survey and the work of the other branches of that office, or of 
the necessity for a close and intimate relationship between the collection and 
publication of the statistics of minerals and the legitimate work of the Bureau, 
but the transfer of the division, or such portion of it as is engaged in statistical 
work, to the Census Office would not sever its relationship with the Survey. 
The statistics would still be compiled in the manner required by the Survey 
and would be at its command. 

In a word, it is my belief that it is impracticable for two offices to do satis- 
factory cooperative work in the collection of statistics. The collection of all 
classes of statistics by the Federal Government from original sources should 
be under the direction of one office, in which the methods of preparing lists of 
establishments and conducting field work should be specialized and carried to 
the* highest point of perfection. A force of agents could be kept constantly in 
the field and employed on different branches of investigation at the same or 
different times. This method would avoid the sending of more than one set of 
agents to the same territory and greatly simplify the collection of statistics. 
Very respectfully, 

W. M. Steuart, 
Chief Statistician for Manufactures. 

Mr. Steuart. The next feature of duplication arose in connection 

with the census of manufactures of 1905. As a part of that census 

we should have certain information concerning the rates of pay. The 

^general average of wages as computed from the Census figures, which 

/covered all classes of wage-earners, is not reliable, and the office ex- 

/ plains that it should not be used. I spoke of that subject to Colonel 

/ Wright, who was then in charge of the Bureau of Labor, and told 

J him I thought we ought to have something on the rates of pay. He 

I took a very decided stand against that, and said that the rates of pay 

I were something that it was understood the Bureau of Labor would 

handle entirely. So we omitted that from the census of 1905 and 

made a compromise, in a way, of geting what we called classified 

weekly earnings for the manufacturing industries. 

I think the next duplication was in connection with the compila- 
tion of the cotton statistics of the Bureau of Statistics of the Agricul- 
tural Department. They compiled information concerning the dis- 
tribution of the cotton crop, and, in a measure, of the consumption 
of cotton, and the Director effected a scheme of cooperation with 
that Bureau whereby that feature of their work was transferred 
bodily to the Bureau of the Census. And, I might say, that it 
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has been virtually abandoned because the work of the Census got 
the results in a more direct way and with very much less expense. 
I think the Bureau dispensed with eight or ten special agents that 
it had employed at odd times during the year to collect that in- 
formation. 

The next direct duplication of work arose, I think, in connection 
with the statistics of forestry for the Forest Service of the Agricul- 
tural Department, and we are now working under a scheme of coop- 
eration whereby we do the work for the Forest Service and turn over 
to them the results. That is an annual collection of statistics. 
The Director was anxious to do that, because he thought that if 
annual statistics were to be collected they should be collected by 
the office that makes the census. 

Mr. North. Twice in ten years? 

Mr. Steuart. Twice in ten years. 

Mr. North. That is to say, that two years out of the ten the 
ground would be gone over twice except for some arrangement of 
this kind? 

Mr. Steuart. It is absolutely impossible for a man to take a 
census of the entire country for a given year and make the sta- 
tistics for that year agree with the statistics collected annually by 
some other bureau, even for the same time. 

The Chairman. The statistics collected by the other bureau not 
being an enumeration, as you understand it, by the Census, but col- 
lected from other sources? 

Mr. Steuart. From other sources. 

Mr. North. And they always fall short. 

Mr. Steuart. Even if they are collected by actual enumeration, 
that enumeration being conducted in another bureau, the results of 
the two bureaus will not agree; and if they are published as the 
totals of the same subject it will be confusing to the public, and 
you can not give a satisfactory explanation of it. **~r / 

The Chairman. I think it is. the history of our statistical work 1 ; 
in this country that wherever we had duplication in two bureaus \ I 
the results would never agree, and it has resulted in friction some- 
times, and always in criticism from the public. 

Mr. Steuart. Always. 

The Chairman. And, consequently, a lack of confidence in the V 
statistics by the public using them. <■ — ' 

Mr. North. We have steadily aimed, whenever we saw that this 
duplication must occur, to effect some kind of working arrangement 
with the other bureau, no matter what Department it was in ; and I 
think that we have succeeded in doing it in every case, have we not ? 

Mr. Steuart. I think I have handled most of them. I have, in 
every instance, made some kind of a working arrangement, but the 
working arrangement has not always been what I would consider 
satisfactory. 

Mr. North. From an administrative point of view they are 
usually pretty hard on us, are they not ? 

Mr. Steuart. Well, in order to make any arrangements at all I 
have had to sacrifice what I thought were essential features of the 
Census work. This point is pertinent in that connection. The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue collects annually statistics of the quantity 
of materials used in the manufacture of l\(\y\ora saA- <£\\guc&. ^^ ^^ 
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complete, the Census should have information concerning the quan- 
tity of materials used in these industries during the census year ; but 
I have been for years endeavoring to harmonize the results of prior 
censuses on that subject and could not do it, and in this last census 
we omitted it entirely. 

Mr. Austin. You mean you have been trying to harmonize the 
figures of prior censuses with those of the internal revenue for the 
same year? 

Mr. Steuart. Yes, sir; and if the figures of the internal revenue 
are published as the quantity of materials consumed, and the Census 
publishes its figures of the quantity of materials consumed, it is con- 
fusing to the public, and we have omitted that class of statistics from 
the Census reports for that reason. 

Mr. Austin. Of course, there might arise, Mr. Chairman — with 
all due respect to the Census methods — a question as to the relative 
accuracy between the people who are doing these things annually 
and the people who are doing them decennially. It is undoubtedly 
true that these things ought to harmonize, and if there is any shade 
of difference as to the methods, they should adopt the more accurate 
and better method. But, of course, there might be a question as to 
whether the methods used by those who are now doing them annu- 
ally are better or worse than the methods of those who do them de- 
cennially. 

Mr. Steuart. I think that as far as the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue is concerned it is absolutely necessary for them to know the 
quantity of materials consumed in the liquor and the cigar and 
tobacco industries, and their figures are much more accurate than 
the Census Office could collect on the same subject. 

Mf. North. They get their figures under oath, do they not? 

Mr. Steuart. Under oath, and I think they have a representative 
at each distillery and each brewery to ascertain the quantity of 
liquor that is produced from a given quantity of material ; their 
gaugers and other officers attend to that. 

The Chairman. Then why, Mr. Steuart, do you not take these 
figures absolutely instead of omitting them? 

Mr. Steuart. Well, we do use them, but we can not compare them 
with our value of products. 

The Chairman. I don't quite understand you. Using that as a 
basis, you can not carry out your calculations on the other figures 
which you get? 

Mr. Steuart. Yes. The other figures we get directly from the 
distiller. He gives us the value of his products for the year. It is 
supposed to be based on the materials he has reported to the Internal 
Revenue, but very often it is not. A large percentage is not, and 
it would not be fair for us to compute the cost of materials as re- 
ported to the Internal Revenue and put it in comparison with the 
value of products reported to the Census Office. 

The Chairman. Have you ever addressed your attention to the 
possible explanation of that discrepancy? 

Mr. Steuart. Yes, to some extent, but not in great detail, because I 
obviated the difficulty by getting the total cost of materials to place 
in comparison with our cost of products. 

The Chairman. I can see why, that not being an exact science, 
there would nevertheless be a variation. 
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Mr. North. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Steuart. There undoubtedly would be. I can take their re- 
ports and probably trace out where the difference was, but I have not 
considered that as yet. 

The Chairman. Of course, the whole subject of cost of production 
would pnter into it, would it not? He gives you the value of his 
products, does he not? 

Mr. Steuart. Yes. 

The Chairman. He gives the Internal Revenue Office the amount 
of material used? 

Mr. Steuart. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, the whole question of cost keeping would 
come in there and explain some little variation? 

Mr. Steuart. Yes. 

Mr. North. He gives us all his expenses? 

Mr. Steuart. All of them. 

The Chairman. Ts that all you want to say on the question of 
duplication, Mr. Steuart? 

Mr. Steuart. No; there were some other matters. The Census 
Office compiles statistics of the electric railways of the country, and 
to some extent the Interstate Commerce Commission collects statistics 
of electric railways. There is not an exact duplication there, but it 
is essential that the Census Office and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission have the same general form of schedule to apply to the rail- 
way companies, and we are now in negotiation with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with a view of adopting a schedule of uni- 
form character. The same Commission collects statistics of the ex- 
press business, which the Census Office has to collect, and we have 
to use the same schedule or the results will not agree. 

The Bureau of Fisheries collects annually statistics of fisheries, 
and we have come to an understanding with that Bureau in regard 
to the scope of the next census of fisheries. It has got to be along 
the same lines or it will not agree with their annual reports of 
fisheries. The executive civil service bulletin that the Census Office 
has prepared did duplicate in a measure the work of the Official 
Register of the Interior Department. 

Mr. North. That is now rectified b}^ the transfer of the Official 
Register to the Census Bureau. 

Mr. Steuart. So you see that the work of the Census Office has 
come into touch very definitely with some bureaus and not so defi- 
nitely with others. There are very few bureaus that I think could 
be transferred bodily to the Bureau of the Census with advantage. 
The work of a good many of the bureaus, though, could be modified 
so as to bring it in more direct harmony with the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, and I think be of advantage. The only two bureaus that I believe 
could be consolidated bodily, with any possibility of advantage 
from an administrative and statistical standpoint, are the Bureau 
of Statistics and the division of statistics in the Geological Survey, 

Mr. Austin. You do not include the Bureau i 
Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Steuart. I do not. 

Mr. North. The Bureau of Statistics of t 
culture does very little statistical work, 
most of their time estimating. 
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The Chairman. That is your answer, then, to my first question- 
do you believe it would be practicable to consolidate the two 
Bureaus? 

Mr. Steuart. Well, there are three points in connection with 
that. Two of them I have given, the administrative standpoint and 
the avoiding of duplication. The third is, if you desire to preserve 
in its entirety the work of any bureau I do not think it is ah advan- 
tage to combine it with the Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. North. Just what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Steuart. I mean that if, for instance, you were going to com- 
bine the division of statistics of the Geological Survey with the 
Bureau of the Census, it w r ould necessarily result in an elimination 
of some of the work now being done by the division of statistics of 
the Geological Survey, because that division collects, in connection 
with its mining industries, statistics of a good many industries that 
are manufactured, and they would be assigned to another branch of 
investigation. 

The Chairman. That elimination would naturally follow, would 
it not? I mean, you could not consolidate and still preserve dupli- 
cation and other points where they impinged on each other. 

Mr. Steuart. If you transferred the Bureau of Statistics to the 
Census Office, I think it would undoubtedly result in an elimination 
of some of the work now being done by the Bureau of Statistics. 

Professor Willis. May I interrupt at that point? I should like to 
know what features of the Bureau of Statistics would undoubtedly 
be eliminated in that way. 

Mr. Steuart. I think that would have to develop, Professor 
Willis. 

Professor Willis. Do you think you can state those? 

Mr. Steuart. Well, I would rather have the man who was run- 
ning the Bureau say, after he got the Bureau, which would be 
eliminated. 

Professor Willis. Is not that a rather 'important point, though, 
if I might suggest, in determining the question whether to consoli- 
date the two? That is, doubtless there is a clientele who are inter- 
ested in all of the different branches of the work of the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Mr. Steuart. Yes. 

Professor Willis. Now, I should think it would be very desirable 
to know that in advance. 

Mr. Steuart. Well, I think that if the Bureau of Statistics were 
consolidated with the Bureau of the Census the Statistical Abstract 
now being published would be consolidated and the Census statistics 
included in the Statistical Abstract would appear only in one ab- 
stract. I think that the statistics of telephones, for instance, being 
published by the Bureau of Statistics, would be confined to the sta- 
tistics of telephones compiled by the Bureau of the Census and not 
derived from commercial sources. I think that the statistics of 
transportation and internal commerce should probably be confined 
to the census of internal commerce and not to statistics collected from 
commercial organizations and bodies throughout the country. 

Professor Willis. You feel quite sure about that latter point, do 
you — about the statistics of internal commerce? 
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Mr. Steuart. As far as they are covered by a census of internal 
commerce, yes. 

Professor Willis. That strikes me as a very interesting point. Mr. 
Steuart, because of the growing interest in these statistics of internal 
commerce in connection with this new waterways project. I think 
I have heard more expressions of interest lately in those statistics of 
internal commerce tha 1 in any other branch of the work of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Now, if those are to be reduced or limited in 
amount, it strikes me that that is a very important point. I am glad 
that has been brought out. 

Mr. Steuart. Well, if they were important, as you say. I do not 
believe that they would be eliminated. 

Professor Willis. That is. you do not feel sure that that part of 
the work would ? 

Mr. Steuart. No. That is to say. I am not in a position to say 
which would be eliminated and which would not. 

Professor Willis. You think some parts of the work are now of 
small importance and those would be cut off ( 

Mr. Steuart. Yes: and that it would avoid the publication of the 
same class of statistics by two bureaus of the Government. 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Chairman, let me suggest that at present the 
Bureau of Statistics publishes statistics of this character once a 
month, while the Census publishes them once in ten years: so that 
naturally there is quite a difference in the two lines of work. 

The Chairman. It is not Mr. Steuart's idea, of course, that in the 
event of a consolidation the statistics would be published only once 
in ten years ? 

Mr. Steuart. Not at all. 

Professor Willis. Then I confess I do not get his idea. I under- 
stood you to say that probably that was one of the things that would 
be curtailed. 

Mr. Steuart. Yes: I said that as far as it was covered by the 
Census it would at least be a complete enumeration for one year, and 
if, as Mr. Austin now contemplates, the system were extended so as 
to collect a complete report of the transportation by water on the 
Atlantic and Pacific and the Mississippi River, as well as the lakes, 
it could be made an annual presentation. 

Professor Willis. But not monthly, as at present ? 

Mr. Steuart. Well. I should not say monthly. 

Professor Willis. I am interested in that question, you know, 
from my own standpoint. 

Mr. Steuart. Your reference to that. Professor Willis- reminds 
me of the fact that the Government is collecting and publishing 
monthly and annually statistics on a great many unimportant sub- 
jects — unimportant as compared with much more important subjects. 
The Geological Survey gets annual statistics on the production of the 
most minute mineral and products of a mineral, while the large in- 
dustries of the country, such as the textiles, for instance, and boots 
and shoes are published every ten years. 

Mr. North. Every five years. 

Mr. Steuaot. Every five years now : it used to be every 1 
It seems to me that is'not right. If the Government is \ 
lish annual statistics, it should select industries that I 
est importance and publish those annually. Wl** 1 i 
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particularly was the publication annually, for instance, of the value 
of millstones, which is $57,000, or grindstones, $580,000. 

Mr. North. Corundum and feldspar and all those things. . 

Mr. Steuart. Salt is, of course, an important industry. That is 
$6,000,000; but there are many that are of greater importance than 
that as far as value is concerned. There is cobalt, $24,000, and other 
things for which they collect and publish statistics annually. Of 
course they are all important, but I do not think they are of as great 
importance as others. 

Mr. North. They are collected also without much, if any, cost. It 
is done by correspondence. 

Mr. Steuart. Yes, it is done by correspondence; and when corre- 
spondents do not make returns they are estimated. 

Professor Willis. I wish very much that we might get at the lines 
along which there might be elimination in case the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics were transferred. 

Mr. Steuart. Their collection of customs statistics, of course, is of 
a great deal of interest, and if there was a transfer certainly the men 
who have been employed for years in compiling those statistics of 
customs should be continued on that class of work, because it re- 
quires a great deal of knowledge and skill that it is impossible for a 
raw man to have. 

Mr. Austin. By the term " customs " you mean the general figures 
of foreign commerce, I suppose? 

Mr. Steuart. Yes. 

The Chairman. Professor Willis is not directing himself to the 
question of personnel at all. He is directing himself to the question 
of what statistics could possibly be eliminated. 

Professor Willis. And what portions of the work in general in 
the Bureau of Statistics would naturally be either eliminated or con- 
siderably curtailed were the work to be transferred to the Census. 

Mr. Steuart. I do not think that the foreign-commerce figures 
could be touched logically. 

Professor Willis. Would you think that the work of the division 
which I think Mr. Rubinow yesterday said ought to be called the 
" Division of Commercial Intelligence " could be maintained equally 
well and would it be likely to be maintained if transferred to the 
Census ? 

Mr. Steuart. What is that work? 

Professor Willis. That work consists largely in answering in- 
quiries and preparing material for Congressmen and people who are 
^legislating on the subject. 

Mr. Steuart. I think it is very essential that work of that kind 
j should be done in one place for the entire Government, and under one 
/ supervision. 
I— -- Professor Willis. Does the Census do some of that now? 

Mr. Steuart. A great deal of it. 

Mr. North. We do an enormous quantity of it. 

Mr. Steuart. And I feel quite confident that, it being done by two 
bureaus, the results are not in harmony. I think that would be cur- 
tailed a great deal by one man directing it. 

The Chairman. Do you not mean that the product would be cur- 
tailed ; you mean that all the work would be done, but the method of 
doing it would be coordinated and unified ? 
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Mr. Steuart. Yes, sir. 

Professor Willis. Who is in charge of that work in the Census 
Bureau now? 

Mr. Steuart. The Director can answer that question better than I. 

Mr. North. All that work practically comes over my desk, and the 
inquiries from Congress and various Government bureaus, and in 
fact from all sources, are distributed to the divisions where the best 
resources for answering the particular question exist. 

Professor Willis. I was simply wondering if there would be a 
saving by having that division transferred. 

Mr. Steuart. I think there would be. As it is now we sometimes 
compile the information desired by Congressmen from the Bureau 
of Statistics reports. Sometimes we answer the letter in part and 
refer it to the Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. North. There is a great deal of that double answering that is 
made necessary by the existing situation. Letters containing ques- 
tions which relate partly to the work of the Census and partly to 
the Bureau of Statistics reach the office every day. 

Mr. Austin. In our office we have many letters, parts of which 
have to be referred not only to the Census Office but to the Treasury, 
the War Department, the Department of Agriculture, and nearly 
every Department; so the combination in one place of all statistics 
with which to answer inquiries would mean the bringing of all the 
statistical work of the Government from the various Departments 
into one organization. 

Mr. North. Of course the Census answers a great many of these 
letters direct; that is, it does when it can. 

Mr. Steuart. Would it not be much better if there could be some 
central place where all such inquiries could be answered? 

Mr. Austin. Yes : if it were possible. A 

Mr. Steuart. 1 do not know that it is possible. 

Mr. Austin. It would be a very unusual thing for any one organi- 
zation to be able to answer properly all inquiries regarding the affairs 
of the Government, in whichever Department they might be. 

Mr. Steuart. Probably the most serious feature of this work from 
my standpoint, Mr. Chairman, I have not referred to, and that is 
that when we organize for a census of any of these subjects that are 
covered by the annual reports of the other bureaus we are constantly 
met with the statement of the manufacturers or shipowners that they 
have made reports on this subject to the other bureau, and they do not \ 
understand why it is that they have to make a report annually to one; 
bureau and then at certain periods make it to two bureaus covering 
the same year. It has been a very annoying feature in the censu 
work. When we started this water-transportation census we foun< 
that the Bureau of Statistics had entered the field annually and ha< 
collected portions of the information, and that they were negotiate 
with the coastwise steamship companies to give them annual o_ 
monthly reports; and immediately the steamship companies objected 
to the Census Office also collecting information on that subject. Mr. 
Austin very nicely withdrew from the field after we had presented 
the case to him, but he now, I believe, is going to resume. 

Mr. Austin. I desire to do so. I have made no practical effort in 
that direction. 



j 
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Mr. Steuart. His schedules, as developed in his annual statistics, 
will naturally be along the lines of least resistance; and when the 
Census Bureau again takes a census the question will be, Shall we 
take his figures, that have been collected annually and do not show 
the entire water traffic, or shall we take a census for the year, en- 
deavoring to get the entire water traffic ? 

Mr. North. Do you believe that an annual report on internal com- 
merce is essential ? 

Mr. Steuart. For our staple commodities, where there are certain 
points of shipment and delivery, so that they could be collected with- 
out great expense, I should say yes. 

Mr. Austin. What do you think of the advisability of extending 
to the ocean freights a plan such as you have on the Lakes; for 
instance, collecting statistics of the quantity of products transported 
on the Atlantic coast between ports ? 

Mr. Steuart. I j&o not think. Mr. Austin, that it would be prac- 
ticable to obtain, annually or monthly, the total quantity of even the 
great articles transported on the Atlantic coast between ports. It 
would be a very expensive task to get it correctly. It couldjiot be 
' done by correspondence or reliance upon the steamship companies to 
^furnish the information. It would naturally lead to the employ- 
ment of agents to visit the shipowners and get the information, in 
order to have it accurate and complete. 

Mr. North. How much did it cost us to collect that information 
from the Atlantic coast ? 

Mr. Steuart. Twenty-three thousand dollars just for the Atlantic 
coast. 

Mr. Austin. You took in the Gulf coast, did you not? 

Mr. Steuart. Yes; the Atlantic and Gulf. We mailed schedules 
to the owners of every vessel and craft and sent repeated requests, 
but finally we had to divide the whole coast into districts and send 
agents to collect the information; and I know of shipowners that 
the agents were in negotiation with for six months, visiting them 
week after week, before the reports were secured. 

Mr. Austin. That could probably be reduced materially if the 
system were fairly put into operation with the understanding that it 
was to be continuous year after year. Would not the relative cost 
per annum be materially less ? 

Mr. Steuart. If you can persuade these men, who are now fight- 
ing against it, to make these reports, yes. But there is such an inter- 

♦ placing of traffic on the Atlantic coast and in the harbors on the At- 
j \ lantic coast that it is impossible, I think, to obtain accurate statistics 

* for the transportation of freight, certainly between different places 
in the same harbor, such as at New York, between Bayonne and 
New York, Jersey City and New York, Jersey City and Hoboken, 
and other places in the immediate neighborhood. 

Mr. Austin. I recognize the difficulty. Then would you advise 
managing it all together ? 

Mr. Steuart. Unless there is great demand for it I should say it 
ought to be done decennially. Certainly I would not advise collecting 
statistics of that character annually and not collecting statistics 01 
our great manufacturing industries or of agricultural pursuits in 
certain lines. 
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Mr. Austin. Then your judgment is, rather than attempt to collect 
information regarding coastwise commerce it had better be abandoned 
altogether, decennially as well as any other time? 

Mr. Steuart. The freight carried? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

Mr: Steuart. Yes. There are other features that show the magni- 
tude of our commerce on the Atlantic coast and which can be ascer- 
tained much more readily than the freight. 

Mr. Austin. What are the other features? 

Mr. Steuart. The number of vessels, their tonnage, the character 
of their construction, their gross income for the year (which they 
report very readily), the number of people employed in their opera- 
tion, and the amount they are paid annually in wages. 

The Chairman. And the number of passengers carried also ? 

Mr. Steuart. Yes, and the number of passengers carried. 

Mr. Austin. If you take the number of passengers carried, why 
should you not take the number of tons of coal carried, the number of 
thousand feet of lumber, and these other things which you think 
ought to be abandoned ? 

Mr. Steuart. Because the number of passengers carried is much 
more accurately kept than the number of tons of miscellaneous 
freight carried. Take coal, for instance. In order to find the quan- 
tity of coal shipped from Bayonne to different ports on the Connec- 
ticut coast, you would go to one of the coal companies that operates 
a number of barges carrying coal from Bayonne. These barges 
deliver coal at Brooklyn and at other ports up the East River, and 
then on up the coast of Connecticut. I have three or four men work- 
ing with those coal companies, and you would be surprised at the 
quantity of estimates we have had to prepare in order to get an 
approximation of the coal distributed by ports. It would be a very 
expensive piece of statistical work, and I doubt whether it would 
be as valuable as other branches of statistics that are being neglected 
entirely. Of course, that is a matter of opinion. 

Professor Willis. There is one point that I would like to ask you 
about right there. Is not your testimony, Mr. Steuart, rather in 
favor of changing the character of work done by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics than it is of consolidating it with the Bureau of the Census? 

Mr. Steuart. In order to change the character of the work of any 
bureau, where the work of two bureaus is along the same lines, it 
seems to me that it is necessary to make a consolidation. If you were 
conducting a corporation, I do not think there would be much hesita- 
tion on that feature of the work. If they were of the same general 
character, they would be placed under the same head. They would 
not attempt to trim the work of these two bureaus by the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the advisability of cutting off some 
of the work of one and some of the other. 

Professor Willis. What I want to get at is whether that radical 
change in the work now done by the Bureau of Statistics can be 
brought about, supposing it to be a desirable change, without this 
consolidation, or whether consolidation is the absolutely indispensa- 
ble means of producing the improvements which you suggest in the 
work of the Bureau of Statistics. If I understood you, you have 
produced a good deal of harmony and have more or leas modified the 
statistics collected by quite a number of otivex <atibfi*&m r 
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ment through your negotiations with them and other adjustments. 
That is true, is it not ? 

Mr. Steuart. Yes. > 

Professor Willis. Could not the same results be obtained through 
an adjustment of the work of the Bureau of the Census and the 
Bureau of Statistics, so far as any adjustment was necessary there, 
or through changes directly introduced into the work of the Bureau 
of Statistics along the lines that you have pointed out ? 

Mr. Steuart. I do not think that there could be any effective 
change in the work of a bureau as conducted independently. What 
we have accomplished in that line, Professor Willis, I do not think 
is permanent. The division of statistics of the Geological Survey is 
proceeding just exactly as it has heretofore. It includes in its 
statistics of mineral industries a vast amount of manufactured prod- 
ucts, and, I presume, will do so. From their standpoint, it is correct. 
They want to know it. But from a broad view of the statistical work 
of the Government, I do not think it is correct. If the Bureau of 
Statistics continues as an independent organization, it will no doubt 
magnify the importance of coastwise traffic. It will be natural for 
them to do it. That is their line of investigation, and that would 
develop the annual statistics of the coastwise traffic. 

Professor Willis. The thing I do not quite understand, Mr. 
Steuart, is the apparent idea that improvements can be made only 
by and through the Census; that is, that no improvement can be 
attained toward proper presentation of these statistics in any other 
way. Of course, you do not mean to say that? 

Mr. Steuart. I do not think I have said that. I said it is my 
opinion that it could be more effectively done by consolidation of the 
Bureaus. 

Professor Willis. Yes; and I want to get at the reason why that 
would be true — why you could not get at these results in another 
way. 

Mr. Steuart. My reason for saying that is that the Director of 
the Census takes an annual census of transportation by water, for 
instance. He would know the cost of that census and the relative 
importance of it compared to other census investigations on in- 
dustrial subjects, and would conclude that the annual presentation 
of the statistics of transportation by water should be omitted and 
not collected. I think that is an example of how it could be more 
effectively done. 

Professor Willis. Would not that mean that it would be more 
effectively done by not doing it at all? That is to say, that the 
knowledge of the cost and everything would lead to elimination? 

Mr. Steuart. Yes ; that would be the only source, I think, except 
by the use of the clerical force in other lines of investigation, which 
would result in a larger economy as a whole in the collection of 
statistics. 

Professor Willis. Is it not true that these statistics of commerce 
have developed very largely as the result of a demand from the 
commercial public? 

Mr. Steuart. I suppose so. 

Professor Willis. Then they must fill some place, of course. 
Then is it not true that the real question of their worth is whether 
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the amount spent on them is worth while in order to meet that 
demand from the commercial public? 

Mr. Steuart. As compared with the same conditions in other 
industrjes, yes. 

Professor Willis. Do you know what the cost of collecting these 
statistics of internal commerce is now? 

Mr. Steuart. I do not. 

The .Chairman. How much was it; $4,500? 

Mr. Austin. Four thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. Steuart. But they are not complete, are they ? 

Mr. Austin. We do not expect it to be complete except on the 
lakes. Of course, we show the collection at certain great interior 
points of wheat, corn, and cattle, and the movement out of those 
points of flour and meats and that sort of thing; and we do attempt 
to, cover thoroughly the movements on the lakes. 

Mr. Steuart. Just for my own personal information, Mr. Austin, 
I would like to know whether you would consider it advisable for 
the Census Office to publish your freight figures on the Great Lakes 
as representing the entire traffic on the lakes. The Census Office 
puts on its schedule a question with which you are familiar, as to 
the total quantity of freight carried during the year, and segregates 
this for the principal commodities. We have obtained for every 
vessel an estimate of the total quantity of freight carried, no matter 
whether it went to foreign ports or ports lying in the same district. 
Now, your figures for the Great Lakes do not cover at least one of 
those items. Would it be right for us to place your figures for the 
Great Lakes in comparison with the figures obtained by the Census 
schedule for the Atlantic coast, saying that of the total freight 
carried in the country such a percentage was carried on the Great 
Lakes ? 

Mr.. Austin. Yes; of the total freight carried in the country, if 
you wanted to put it in that way; because the difference between 
your figures and ours on the Great Lakes, as I understand it, is that 
you include in yours the figures of foreign commerce ; and that would 
hardly enter into a statement of the total freight carried in the coun- 
try, would it? 

Mr. Steuart. Well, no; not the foreign commerce; the freight 
between ports of the same district and that lightered in and around 
the harbors. ■•— — 

Mr. Austin. Between the subports? 

Mr. Steuart. Yes; the subports. We get the total quantity of 
freight carried by each vessel during the entire year. 

Mr. Austin. That might make a difference of a fraction of 1 per 
cent. 

Mr. Steuart. It is a difference that has to be explained in the text, 
and the explanation is necessary, because we get the figures from your 
office and do not collect them in the same general way that we apply 
to all the rest of the country, and it necessarily has to be applied to 
all the rest of the country. Now, that is just the point I am endeavor- 
ing to make clear. 

Mr. Austin. That is the result of experiment, of course^ in taking 
our figures which relate to the Great Lakes, which we take monthly, 
and comparing them with those which you have taken decennially 
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with reference to another section and in which you have included cer- 
tain things which we do not include on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Steuart. I do not want to be understood as saying that your 
figures for the Great Lakes are not as accurate as the figures which 
we would have collected for the same waters. They may be more 
accurate, for all I know. It is a question of method and comparison; 
and I repeat that undoubtedly the annual collection of statistics on 
any line leads to greater skill and perfection in that line. I would 
like to see annual statistics collected for every branch of industry. 
Whether it is possible to do it or not is a practical question. 

Mr. Austin. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that this work of collect- 
ing statistics for the Great Lakes is one which the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics is carryjn^jm^wit hout authority of law. . Whatever we get, 
we get purely bythe courtesy of the people engaged in that com- 
merce. 

The Chairman. Have you gone far enough with this census of in- 
land transportation to come to any conclusion as to how you will 
come out in the results with the figures which have been collected by 
the Bureau of Statistics? 

Mr. Steuart. We do not collect figures on the same line. 

The Chairman. You do on these waterways, do you not? 

Mr. Steuart. No; we agreed with the Bureau of Statistics that 
they should withdraw from the field, and they have — except on the 
Great Lakes, and we take their results for the Great Lakes. 

The Chairman. I know; but on this movement of freight you 
will take up the same question, will you not? 

Mr. North. They are out of the field. 

The Chairman. I know; but they have been collecting it for 
years. 

Mr. Steuart. No ; their inland commerce is the railroad traffic. 

The Chairman. And lake ? 

Mr. Steuart. And lake. We take their lake figures, you see. And 
that is the point — they will not agree with the figures of the rest of 
the country collected by the Census schedule. 

Professor Willis. I should like to ask Mr. Steuart on one point 
that was brought out yesterday. I think it has been partly covered in 
what you have already said. That is, the question whether you think 
the compilation of the statistics of foreign commerce as such could be 
more cheaply effected in the Census Office than it is in the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Mr. Steuart. I am not familiar with the methods of the Bureau of 
Statistics and can not answer that question. 

Professor Willis. You have a system of cost accounting in the Cen- 
sus Bureau, I think, though ? 

Mr. North. We have. 

Mr. Steuart. Yes ; but there is no line of work that is exactly the 
same as that followed in the statistics of foreign commerce. 

Professor Willis. Would it not be possible to have an accurate esti- 
mate made on that subject during the work of this investigation? 

Mr. Steuart. I do not think so. Of course, it could be done, but it 
would be very expensive for the Census Office to compile the statistics 
for a year. 

Professor Willis. I mean an estimate of the cost of compiling 
them. 
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Mr. Steuart. I do not think that estimate could be made intel- 
ligently, unless we had some practical experience in the compilation. 

Professor Willis. Then, it is not possible to say positively that 
there would be an economy in dollars and cents in transferring that 
part of the work ? 

Mr. Steuart. I certainly could not say positively. 

Professor Willis. Do you think there is any possibility of saying 
that without experience ? 

Mr. Steuart. I would rather confine my answer to what I know 
about it. 

Mr. Austin. Do you think, Mr. Steuart, that there would be likely 
to be increased accuracy or promptness of presentation of the foreign- 
commerce statistics through the consolidation of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics with the Census ? 

Mr. Steuart. I think, Mr. Austin, I said it is my opinion that men 
who have been for years engaged in the compiling of the statistics of 
foreign commerce should be continued on that work. 

Mr. Austin. Then I infer that you mean to reply that you do not 
see that would be likely to increase accuracy or increase promptness 
of presentation. 

Mr. Steuart. I have given no consideration to that subject. 

Mr. Austin. It seems to me that this whole question is whether 
consolidation would reduce expenses, increase promptness of pre- 
sentation, increase accuracy, and, perhaps, increase the fullness and 
detail of the presentation, and that is why I am asking if you think 
this would accomplish any of these things. 

The Chairman. Have you anything to add to what you have 
already said, Mr. Steuart? 

Mr. Steuart. No ; I think not, sir. I simply desired to bring out 
the three points — economy in administration, elimination of duplica- 
tion, and the question of preserving the work of the Bureau in its 
entirety. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Steuart. 

STATEMENT OF ME. WILLIS J. FOWLEB, 

Chief, Organization Division, Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Treasury Department. 

The Chairman. Mr. Fowler, are you somewhat familiar with the 
workings of the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Statistics ? 

Mr. Fowler. Not as to their methods ; only as to their results, as I 
see them in their published bulletins. 

The Chairman. You received a letter from me a few days ago 
stating the object of this hearing? 

Mr. Fowler. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. From your knowledge of the organization and 
results of the two Bureaus in question, do you think it would be wise 
or unwise to make the Bureau of Statistics a part of the Bureau of 
the Census? 

Mr. Fowler. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, it is purely a question 
of economy and the avoidance of duplication of work and the presen- 
tation in the most consolidated form of such valuable statistics as the 
country demands. If you have got the men and the machinery, it 
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would seem to me, as a general principle, that the consolidation of 
the statistical work of the Department or of the Government is 
advisable. 

The Chairman. That is an answer in a very general way. Now, 
getting down to the specific bureaus in question, would you venture 
an opinion? 

. Mr. Fowler. I do not think I am in a position to answer that ques- 
tion satisfactorily, not knowing the machinery that is employed by 
each and the men behind the machines. 

The Chairman. So you prefer to confine your opinion to the 
general statement rather than to the specific one ? 

Mr. Fowler. I think so, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. In the statistics which you work over for the 
annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency you use more or 
less the figures of both Bureaus, do you not ? 

Mr. Fowler. To a very limited extent, Mr. Chairman. The sta- 
tistics compiled by our office relate almost solely to banking condi- 
tions. 

The Chairman. And the production of precious metals, also? 

Mr. Fowler. Data we obtain from the Bureau of the Mint relate 
to stock rather than production of the precious metals. 

The Chairman. Then you do not draw very much from the pub- 
lications of either of the bureaus in question ? 

Mr. Fowler. Very limitedly. We call upon the Bureau of Statis- 
tics for certain foreign banking statistics which are published in 
foreign languages. As we are deficient in linguists, that Bureau has 
been kind enough to examine foreign publications and compile cer- 
tain statistics which we have requested in relation to postal and other 
foreign savings banks. 

Mr. North. We get a letter from your office every week or so 
asking the population of a certain town. 

Mr. Fowler. Yes. 

Mr. North. Which has to do with the question of whether a na- 
tional bank shall be established. 

Mr. Fowler. The question of capital stock comes in there, in con- 
nection with the population of a place. Where it is alleged that 
there has been a growth in the population of a place since the last 
Federal census, and where no State census has been subsequently 
taken, then we call upon you for an estimate, based upon the growtn 
in the prior decade, for our guidance in considering that question. 

Mr. North. What is the limit? Is there a limit? 

Mr. Fowler. The limit in capital depends upon the population of 
the place in which a bank is incorporated. 

Mr. Austin. Do you think there is any closer relation, Mr. Fowler, 
between the statistics of foreign commerce and the character of work 
done by the Census than there is between the statistics of your office 
and those compiled by the Director of the Mint ? 

Mr. Fowler. Of course, broadly speaking, they are closely related ; 
but our concern with Mint returns is close by reason of the produc- 
tion of the metals being the basis of the circulating medium. 

Mr. Austin. Then your relation with the Mint is quite as close 
probably as that between the statistics of foreign commerce and those 
compiled by the Census? 

Mr. Fowler. I should think so — to the extent indicated. 
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Mr. Austin. Do you think, then, that the combination of the 
Bureau of the Mint and your own Bureau would be advisable in the 
interest of statistical work ? 

Mr. Fowler. It might so far as statistics go; but as regards ad- 
ministration, no. 

Mr. Austin. As to the general service, do you think the Mint 
Bureau and the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency ought to 
be combined? 

Mr. Fowler. I should say not. 

Professor Willis. Mr. Fowler, have you ever considered whether 
the work of the Bureau of Statistics is more closely allied to that of 
the customs division of the Treasury Department than it is to any 
other? Have you ever looked into that subject? 

Mr. Fowler. Statistics of customs are very extensively collected 
by the Bureau of Statistics, I know. 

Professor Willis. And would it not seem, then, that there is a 
close alliance between the Bureau of Statistics and the customs divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Fowler. It seems to me the work of the Bureau of Statistics 
heretofore has been more largely based upon data obtained through 
the various bureaus of the Treasury Department. Why it was sepa- 
rated from the Treasury I never understood, nor inquired, for that 
matter, but it seemed to me to be properly a bureau of the Treasury. 

Professor Willis. Would you think, supposing the law permitted, 
that it would be a good plan to transfer it to the customs division 
of the Treasury Department and make it a Treasury bureau? 

Mr. Fowler. That question of the cost of administration comes in 
again. The Census Bureau is a permanent bureau, I understand, not 
limited in the character of the work. It is only a question of results 
and cost of operation, it seems to me. 

Professor Willis. It depends entirely on that? 

Mr. Fowler. I think so. 

Professor Willis. That is, you do not feel prepared to say defi- 
nitely, as I understand you, that such a consolidation should take 
place in either direction, but that it is entirely a matter of adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. Fowler. It seems to me so. It is a matter of cost and results. 

The Chairman. We are much obliged to you, Mr. Fowler. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JOSEPH A. HILL, 

Chief, Division of Revision and Results, Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce and Labor, but temporarily with the Immigration Commission. 

The Chairman. Please give the stenographer your name and posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Hill. Joseph A. Hill. Until recently I have been a chief of 
division in the Census Bureau, but at present I am temporarily in 
the employ of the Immigration Commission and have no official con- 
nection with the Census at the present time. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hill, from your knowledge of the organiza- 
tion and work of the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, do you believe it would be wise to consolidate the two Bureaus? 

40015—08-^ — 6 
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Mr. Hill. It seems to me that anyone's answer to that question is 
determined largely by his views in regard to the general question 
whether a consolidation of statistical work in one office is advisable 
as compared with the segregation in different bureaus. And to begin 
with I should prefer, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to say something on 
that general question rather than the specific question, which perhaps 
I will touch upon later. 

I would like to say, however, at the outset, that I doubt whether 
I shall be able to contribute very much to the information of 
the committee on this subject. I do not feel that my connection with 
the Census work has put me in a position to bring out any new 
points that have not already been presented and considered. But 
with reference to this general question, it seems to me that consoli- 
dation is the proper general policy to follow in the organization of 
work that is distinctly statistical and has no administrative or execu- 
tive features. And, of course, anyone's answer to your specific ques- 
tion would be determined very largely by his view T s on that general 
question. If consolidation is the ideal policy, as I believe it is, it 
would seem that the Bureau of Statistics should be consolidated 
with the Bureau of the Census, unless there are some specific and 
peculiar reasons which would justify an exception to that general 
policy. If, on the other hand, the policy of segregation is the proper 
policy, it would seem that we should keep the Bureau of Statistics 
distinct from the Bureau of the Census, and it might also be a ques- 
tion as to whether we ought not to break up the Bureau of the Census 
into a number of distinct bureaus. The different lines of statistical 
work now carried on by the Bureau of the Census appear to be as dis- 
tinct from each other as the line of work carried on by the Bureau 
of Statistics is distinct from any line carried on by the Census. 

I would say that I think the advantages of consolidation consist, 
first of all, in the fact that we have the statistical work carried on 
under the supervision of one man, who is presumed to be competent 
and duly qualified for that position. Under that common manage- 
ment we are likely to secure a better coordination of the different 
lines of statistical work than would be obtained by having these 
lines conducted by separate bureaus. I think that the supervision 
of one man who gives his entire official time and thought to the 
statistical work of the Government is likely to be a more effective 
supervision than a supervision that would be secured by a committee, 
which would be composed of men who would be largely or principally 
occupied with other duties. Doubtless a statistical committee would 
be useful in giving advice on specific questions, but when it comes to 
the matter of supervision I believe that the ideal system is the super- 
vision of one man, and that there is less danger that any one line of 
statistics would be exaggerated at the expense of some other line of 
equal or greater importance, under the common supervision of one 
duly qualified man, than would be the case if these different lines of 
statistics were conducted by separate bureaus. Therefore on that gen- 
eral principle I should think that the ideal to work toward was con- 
solidation, and that, unless there are some special reasons for making 
an exception to that policy in the case of the Bureau of Statistics, it 
would be proper and in the interest of economy and efficiency that 
that Bureau should be consolidated with the Bureau of the Census. 
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Then, of course, there is the question of economy of administration, 
which is distinct from the general question of the management and 
planning of the statistical work. After it has been determined what 
statistical work is to be done, after the lines of the different inquiries 
have been decided upon, and the scope of each defined, it becomes a 
question whether the administration — the carrying out of the work — 
can be more effectively and economically done in one office than in 
several distinct offices under independent management. And here 
again it seems to me there would be considerable economy in the 
single inclusive statistical office. This economy would result partly 
from the fact that the force employed on any particular line of 
statistical investigation could be very closely adjusted to the require- 
ments of the work. As a rule, the requirements on any line of sta- 
tistical investigation vary considerably from time to time. I know 
that that is true with regard to the various lines of work carried on 
in the Census Bureau. Sometimes the demands of the work or some 
one inquiry are very urgent, requiring a large force. At other times 
that is not the case, and we transfer the clerks from one line of work 
to another so as to adjust them to the requirements of the work. Of 
course, I do not know how that is in the Bureau of Statistics. If 
the work runs very evenly, so that, generally speaking, the force is as 
busy at one time as at another, if the Bureau is never shorthanded 
at any time and still has plenty of work for its clerks at all times, 
this consideration would not have very much force as far as the 
transfer of that Bureau is concerned. 

The second source of economy, it seems to me, would be the use of 
a common equipment and plant. There would be some saving there, 
I suppose. I do not know that there would be any immediate saving 
in the item of rent, because the Census Bureau is approaching that 
time when it will have to employ to its full capacity the building 
which it now has, and doubtless will have to rent offices outside, so 
that in the next three years, perhaps, or from July 1, 1909, to July 1, 
1912, I do not suppose there would be any economy in rent. But in 
the interval between censuses I should suppose that the work of the 
Bureau of Statistics could be readily accommodated in the Census 
Bureau and that there would be some saving there. Of course it is 
true that that saving could also be effected by simply transferring the 
Bureau to the building of the Census Office. 

Another item which I think ought to be considered is the item of 
the library. The Bureau of Statistics has, I understand — and I know 
something about it — a very good statistical library. The Census 
Office is also collecting a library, which is rapidly developing. It is 
essential that each office, so long at least as they are in separate build- 
ings, should be provided with a library, and at present there is con- 
siderable duplication, I should say, in the purchase of books and the 
care and management of the two libraries. We certainly ought to 
have in Washington a first-class statistical library for the Govern- 
ment statistical work, and doubtless we are destined to get it sooner 
or later. But we do not want two statistical libraries. 

The Chairman. Not in one Department. 

Mr. Hill. Certainly not in one Department. These are general 
considerations which doubtless have already occurred to the com- 
mittee, and I have made my remarks of a general character becau 
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as I said at the outset, I really do not feel that I am in a position 
to contribute any new information or shed any new light on this 
question. All I could do was to express my own views in regard 
to that general question of consolidation. 

The Chairman. Your views are very helpful, Mr. Hill. 

Mr. North. Of course, along that line of economy that you sug- 
gest there must be more or less duplication in the subclerical admin- 
istrative force in maintaining two offices? 

Mr. Hill. Certainly. 

Mr. North. And that, I think, is quite as important an element in 
that regard as any of the items that you have mentioned. 

Mr. Hill. Yes. 

Mr. Austin. Do you think it would be practicable to put the Bu- 
reau of Statistics bodily into the same building w T ith the Census to 
remain there during the next five years, during the time when the 
Census Bureau will be engaged in a decennial census? 

Mr. Hill. I do not know what arrangement would be judicious in 
that respect. Of course, we would have to put a certain part of our 
work outside. 

The Chairman. You could hardly put a part of the library ouside, 
could you? 

Mr. Hill. You could hardly put a part of the library outside, and 
it might be decided that it was better to keep the main statistical 
work in the main building and put some of the other work outside. 
Of course that is a matter of administration. 

Professor Willis. I think you mentioned as one of your first points 
the possibility that where statistical work was combined under one 
head there would be less danger of exaggerating one line of statistics 
at the expense of others. 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir; it seemed to me so. 

Professor Willis. I would like to know whether you think at the 
present time the work of the Bureau of Statistics is so exaggerated or 
is unduly extended ; and, if so, in what respects ? 

Mr. Hill. No; I am not prepared to say that it is. I am not 
familiar enough with the work of the Bureau of Statistics to say that 
it has exaggerated its line of work. 

Professor Willis. You have no idea that such a danger exists at 
the present time ; that is purely theoretical. Is that true ? 

Mr. Hill. Well, I would not want to say, on the other hand, that 
it is not so. That is a question that I should feel it necessary to make 
a further study of before answering it one way or the other. 

Professor Willis. You have no opinion one way or the other ? 

Mr. Hill. I do not feel prepared to express any opinion at the 
present time. 

The Chairman. Your remark was general in its character? 
Mr. Hill. Yes. I think that where there are a number of special 
bureaus it is perfectly natural for the man in charge of one bureau to 
exaggerate somewhat the importance of his own work and tend to en- 
large it unduly. I think that is only human nature, and I suppose 
Mr. North finds it so in his own office among the different divisions. 
Mr. North. I do, indeed. The case of the Geological Survey, re- 
ferred to by Mr. Steuart, is probably the most striking case of that 
kind. 
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Professor Willis. Do you know whether the force of the Bureau 
of Statistics is pretty continuously employed or whether there is 
waste time that could be economized ? 

Mr. Hill. About that I know nothing whatever. I am not familiar 
enough with the inner workings of the Bureau of Statistics to answer 
that question. I think that if the work of the Bureau of Statistics 
runs so evenly that the clerks are -all the time fully employed, and 
that the Bureau is never shorthanded, it is a somewhat exceptional 
line of statistical work. I do not believe that is usually found to be 
the case. I think in most lines of statistical work the requirements 
fluctuate more or less. 

Mr. Austin. Of course you take into consideration that our state- 
ments are issued monthly, whereas in nearly all other cases they are 
issued at longer intervals, so that our work would probably run 
more smoothly on that account ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes; you run more smoothly than we would probably. 

Professor Willis. Did you compile at one time certain statistics of 
immigration for the Bureau of Immigration ? 

Mr. Hill. We did some work for them. I do not know much 
about that work myself. 

Professor Willis. Is your division doing that work now? 

Mr. Hill. No ; it is not. 

Professor Willis. Has that been returned to the Bureau of Immi- 
gration ? 

Mr. Hill. I understand that it has. 

Professor Willis. Why was that done ? 

Mr. North. I will answer that question. It was done because the 
immigration officers at New York City declined to allow the Census 
Office the use of the manifests in Washington for transcription even 
for a single day, and it was found that without the presence of the 
manifests we could not supervise the work that had to be done in 
New York City, and that was a situation that made it necessary to 
go back to the old system. . 

Professor Willis. Is there anything in the work of the Bureau of 
Statistics that will present any case analagous to that? 

Mr. North. Not at all. There is no possibility of that. The mani- 
fests of the steamship companies, it was claimed, could not be sent to 
Washington because they are constantly required in the office there 
by cases which arise every day. 

The Chairman. To verify the landings of aliens? 

Mr. North. Yes. 

Professor Willis. How are they compiled at the present time? 

Mr. North. In the office at New York and in the various immigra- 
tion offices. 

Professor Willis. Could not that have been done and the results 
transmitted to the Census Bureau for final compilation? 

Mr. North. That is what was done. 

Professor Willis. And why does the Immigration Office at the 
present time do that with better results? 

Mr. North. Well, the situation was such that the Immigration 
Service was in charge of one end of our work and we were in charge 
of another end of it, and it was an impossible situation. 

Professor Willis. I should like very much to know in that con- 
nection whether the relations between ttifc Bureau oi ^ta&s&sa «x^ 
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the customs division are of a similar character; but I suppose that 
would probably come out in connection with some witness who is now 
in the Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. Hill. I think perhaps I would like to add one further observa- 
tion, simply as an expression of personal opinion, which is all I have 
attempted to express at any time. I was very favorably impressed 
by the suggestion which was made yesterday by Mr. Rossiter of the 
possible consolidation of the Bureau of Statistics with the present 
Bureau of Manufactures, forming a new " Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce," as it might appropriately be called. It seems to me that that 
would be a bureau which would not be a distinctively statistical 
bureau, but only incidentally statistical, and that the proper function 
of that bureau would be to promote the interests of foreign trade, 
mainly; perhaps, by collating information — not exclusively statistical 
information, but statistical information with regard to foreign mar- 
kets, such as is now being collected by the Bureau of Manufactures, 
and also the statistics that are being prepared by the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Mr. Austin. If such a combination were made, do you think that 
the bureau so resulting, whatever its name might be, should compile 
the statistics of foreign commerce ? 

Mr. Hill. Yes; I think it would properly handle those statistics of 
foreign commerce which you are now handling. 

Mr. North. And the consular reports ? 

Mr. Hill. And the consular reports. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. Hill. 

STATEMENT OF MR. MORRIS JACOBSON, 

Internal Commerce Expert , Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and 

Labor. 

The Chairman. Mr. Jacobson, will you kindly give the stenogra- 
pher your name and position? 

Mr. Jacobson. My name is Morris Jacobson. I am now in charge 
of the statistics of internal commerce compiled by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

The Chairman. Mr. Jacobson, will you kindly give the committee 
your opinion as to the advisability of the consolidation which is under 
discussion ? 

Mr. Jacobson. Mr. Chairman, I have given this matter some 
thought. As a matter of fact, when the new Department was created 
and the question of general consolidation came up, Mr. Austin con- 
sulted with me repeatedly on the general question, and also about the 
practice in foreign countries. I have been abroad twice during my 
service at the Bureau, and had occasion to see the work of the conti- 
nental offices, including the Berlin central federal statistical office and 
the Italian, French, Belgian, and Dutch offices. I did not examine 
the work of the Board of Trade of London, nor the work of the Rus- 
sian and Austrian offices. For six or seven years I was in charge of 
the library and the work of what was yesterday called the " Division 
of Foreign Intelligence," and had occasion to use practically all the 
statistics of foreign commerce published by the civilized nations. So 
I can claim a little acquaintance with the subject of commercial sta- 
tistics. 
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I should like, if you will permit me, to make a more or less con- 
nected statement characterizing the situation in general, and then the 
situation in particular, so far as our Bureau is concerned ; and then, 
if there are any subjects which I did not touch upon, I shall be very 
glad to answer all questions. 

The Chairman. Very well, we will let you go ahead without in- 
terruption. 

Mr. Jacobson. In the course of the testimony during the last two 
days some questions were raised which I had not thought of before, 
and yesterday morning in particular the question of duplication 
came up. Now, when you have statistical work done bv the Gov- 
ernment, all possible care should be taken to avoid duplication, 
principally for the reason that the means available for work are 
limited, and there is no excuse why statistical work nor any other 
should be duplicated. I want to call your attention, however, to 
cases of duplication which in my opinion are perfectly permissible 
and which result probably in more good than harm. I will take two 
cases that strike me just at present. I did not have the time to go 
over the field as thoroughly as Mr. Steuart. Take, for instance, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and some of its divisions. 
The division of the secretary collects statistics of railroad acci- 
dents, and Professor Adams in his annual reports gives statistics 
of accidents. It would seem that such duplication should be avoided. 
But if you should ask Professor Adams " Why is it you have dupli- 
cation of this work," he will say " Why, we use one set of statistics 
to check the other." Professor Adams gets his statistics of acci- 
dents from the railroads, and Mr. Moseley obtains his statistics from 
outside sources. Of course it is very important to have a check upon 
the railroad returns of accidents, and therefore the usual charge that 
duplication results can not be brought against this particular case. 

Another case in point that I thought of this morning was the 
statistics of gold and silver production, which are collected in two 
different ways. You have statistics of gold and silver production 
which you can obtain by going to the producer. You have also gold 
and silver production statistics which you obtain by going to those 
places where the producer delivers his ore or raw material in order 
to have the precious metal extracted — the assay, mint, and other 
offices. Now, if the cost were not prohibitive, I should advocate du- 
plication of work in these particular cases, because the subject-matter 
is of sufficient importance to warrant additional expense in order 
to get, as far as possible, trustworthy returns. You see, supposing 
there is a difference of a ton: a ton of gold represents quite a high 
value. 

This is, of course, more or less introductory. It does not bear 
exactly upon our work. Now, so far as our work is concerned, Mr. 
Steuart said something in regard to the internal-commerce division 
and its work. I shall refer to that later. Suppose, however, for 
argument's sake, that we do cover some of the field that the Census 
Office covers in its decennial census. If we get returns that differ 
from a canvass which they make, it will not be a serious argument 
against the existence of the division or in favor of discontinuing 
its work. If you apply different statistical methods, naturally you 
will get different returns; and the fact that xl ' — ^^ ~ 
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is perfectly natural. All that is necessary is that the statistician who 
has charge of the work and who goes over the field should explain 
why there are differences and account for these differences. 

Coming now to the question of centralization as a principle, the 
centralization of statistical work is advocated by the followers of 
what might be called the German school of statistics, who regard sta- 
tistics as a social science which studies the laws of coexistence and se- 
ouence of those social phenomena which are capable of numerical 

tsasurement. It is pointed out that the present high standing of the 
Berlin federal office, as well as of the offices in the various States of 
Germany, such as the Prussian office, the Saxon office, the Bavarian 
t office, the Wurttemberg office, and so on, or the municipal offices, such 
as the Berlin municipal office, which does excellent work in its line; 
the Munich office, and the Dresden office, is due to the application of 
this general idea that any social phenomena which are capable of 
statistical measurement should be handled in an office composed of 
specially trained men, and that the analysis of the statistical material 
should be intrusted to men that have prepared themselves by special 
study for this kind of work. 

If you will turn to what you might call (to use American terminol- 
ogy) the " Blue Book " of the German public service you will find 
that the men in charge of the various divisions or subjects treated in 
a general statistical office, as, for instance, the German federal office, 
are all highly trained statistical workers — university men, oftentimes 
men who devote part of their time to teaching at the university, and 
men who have made that part of statistical work their life work, 
specialists along certain very well-defined, specific lines. The study 
of statistics in the German sense, including the principal social phe- 
nomena that are capable of statistical measurement, has been a uni- 
versity study, I should say, for over fifty years, and naturally has re- 
sulted in a crop of good men, and still results in turning out annually 
a number of talented men who have this predilection and who devote 
themselves to this particular work. So that really there is no lack of 
men who are able to take up a piece of statistical work and do it well. 

Another feature is that these same offices are often annexes to the 
university, inasmuch as the man in charge of the subject at a uni- 
versity is in a good many cases also in charge of the statistical office, 
and the officers hold a sort of seminary, in which not only the men who 
do the brain work in the office take part, but to which are admitted, 
and I would say sent, men in the executive service outside of the cen- 
tral statistical office who are engaged in some special statistical work. 
Very often a man employed in the department of justice will spend a 
year in the central statistical office to learn statistical methods. He 
is then expected to handle judicial statistics, for instance, but it is 
seen that he obtains a thorough training in applying the statistical 

i method. By " statistical method " I mean the logical method of 
handling or of looking at cerfatTTphenomena, and not the mechanical 
method of handling the figures that come into the office. Those are 
two different things which should never be confounded. 
The work is supplemented by lectures, delivered either by the di- 
rector of the office or by some of his coadjutors in charge of the vari- 
ous divisions. Whenever the subject-matter to be treated by the office 
is such that there are no men specially fitted to do the work, a man 
will be taken from another department — just as in the case of our 
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Census Office — who knows the subject, or some outsider not connected 
with the service will be invited to take charge of the work. Men in 
the central office never claim to know all about statistics, or that they 
could handle any statistical material. 

Furthermore, it is an exaggerated notion to assume that the Ger- 
man statistical office handles all the statistical material that the 
German Government prepares. There is practically not a single min- 
istry that does not handle statistics. Take, for instance, the statistics 
of the colonies, their social conditions, their schools, the statistics of 
the religious work done there. The judiciary statistics are not all 
handled by the central statistical office. The only judicial statistics 
that are handled there are the criminal statistics. Other judicial 
statistics are handled by the department of justice. 

There are volumes of military statistics that never reach the central 
office except when that office makes up the Statistical Abstract. The 
navy department has its own statistical office for the preparation of 
the sanitary and other statistics of the navy. The German Federal 
Government publishes railway statistics for Germany as a whole, and 
these are made up in a special office. 

I could extend this list a good deal, but I think I have said enough 
to show that there is no complete centralization. While it is true 
that the amount of statistical work turned out by the central statis- 
tical office is comparatively larger than the amount turned out by 
other offices, it is equally true that a large number of very valuable 
statistical publications are brought out by various executive offices, to 
which they relate, the main reason for such a practice being that these 
statistics primarily serve the practical ends of administration, and 
in the second place only the purpose of general information. 

The German central office is the successor of the office which ex- 
isted before the Empire was founded. When the Empire was 
founded there was an office in existence which compiled the com- 
mercial statistics for the Customs Union. As you know, the Customs 
Union preceded the Empire. The Customs Union collected the cus- 
toms, and the organic law of the Customs Union provided that the 
customs should be distributed among the various States according to 
population. Therefore, the common office of the Customs Union had 
to get figures of population. These figures of population, however, 
they did not collect directly by taking censuses of the population of 
the Customs Union, but the actual census work was undertaken by 
the offices of the various States, and only the more general results 
were turned over to the general Customs Union office and then used 
by it for its own administrative purposes. 

To sum up, then, the office which preceded, the imperial office dealt 
with the figures of foreign trade, the fiscal returns of the customs, and 
such population statistics as were necessary in order to make possible 
a fair distribution of the revenue collected. This office has grown 
into the present large office with probably as many different kinds of 
work as Mr. North has in the Census Office. It was a foreign-trade 
office', which evolved into a general statistical office. 

Mr. North. That is a very important fact, Mr. Jacobson. Let me 
ask you if you think it has any bearing upon the practical question ? 

Mr. Jacobson. No; I just put it in simply to give you an idea of 
how the German statistical office developed, not that I ascribe any 
practical importance to the story of its evo\\&\OTi. 
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Coming now to our Bureau, the commercial statistics that are pub- 
lished by it are twofold. They relate to the statistics of foreign com- 
merce and since 1890 take in also statistics of domestic trade move- 
ments. The purpose of publishing these statistics is not exactly a 
theoretical purpose. The office, to be sure, has no executive functions, 
but the office does not publish statistics merely because statistics of 
foreign trade are interesting to the merchant or to the citizen gen- 
erally. The collection of trade statistics, if I understand it aright, 
is done principally for administrative purposes. The Government 
collects trade statistics in order, first, to shape its trade policy intelli- 
gently, and, in the second place, to properly administer the laws re- 
lating thereto, particularly the tariff laws. 

The purpose of the statistics of foreign commerce, as I take it, is 
first to give the legislator or the would-be tariff reformer, if you 
please, material to forecast certain developments if certain changes 
in rates of duty are made; and it also serves a useful purpose in ap- 
plying the existing laws, because it shows the administrator how the 
law works — whether, for instance, when the tariff is raised, certain 
developments that are expected really take place or not. 

Mr. North. Is it not really the most important purpose of trade 
statistics to measure the growth of trade ? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes. Now, no matter which of the two purposes is 
emphasized, you can see a close connection between the foreign trade 
statistics and the office that administers the customs. The primary 
material which our Bureau and all other bureaus of commercial sta- 
tistics get originates in those local offices through which goods pass 
in and out of the country. You can not collect foreign trade statis- 
tics unless you have a man at the gateway watching the ingress and 
egress of merchandise. And, of course, the man that watches these 
movements is a man connected with the fiscal branch of the Govern- 
ment. I do not believe that there is any government that has its cus- 
toms officials under any but the fiscal branch of the government. 

An ideal arrangement, so far at least as the customs branch of the 
Government is concerned, would be to have a perfect agreement be- 
tween the tariff schedules and the statistical schedules as they appear 
in our import and export statistics, so that the Bureau would be able 
to show the administrator what the imports and exports of each num- 
ber in his tariff were; so that when you change a tariff number the 
effect could be shown statistically. 

Mr. North. That is what is done in Germany. 

Mr. Jaoobson. Now, this is the ideal arrangement of constructing 
tariff and statistical schedules. The Germans have now, since March 
1, 1900, this agreement, and it has taken them, I think, about ten 
years of preparatory work to work out an agreement between the sta- 
tistical and tariff schedules. And they have gone even further — they 
have taken their tariff schedules and subdivided them so as to be able 
to show even particulars under each head. Now, as to our own tariff 
schedule, I do not believe there is anyone in the room, or here in 
Washington, or anyone who has had anything to do with the tariff, 
that will say that our tariff schedule is a perfect thing — that is, not 
capable of great improvement. Nor will anyone say that there is that 
close harmonv and agreement between our statistical schedule and our 
tariff schedule. As a matter of fact, our statistics of general im- 
ports — that is, of those imports which are either turned over to the 
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importer direct, or else enter the bonded warehouse to remain there 
until the duties thereon are paid — show very little agreement with 
the tariff schedule. They have been arranged more or less logically — 
I would rather emphasize the word " less. It was a combination of 
classification and alphabetical arrangement, and I do not think that 
the classification as found in the schedule of general imports is a good 
one. I think it ought to be changed and improved greatly. 

Our schedule 01 general imports bears very little resemblance to 
the tariff schedule — none at all, practically. Our statistics of im- 
ports for consumption, which bear some resemblance and are more 
or less in agreement, suffer, however, from the fact that they do not 
show the distribution by countries. So the statistics of general im- 
ports, which show the distribution by countries, are not in agreement 
with the tariff schedule, and our statistics of imports for consump- 
tion, which have some resemblance and are based partly upon the 
tariff, do not show the distribution by countries — a very unsatisfac- 
tory state of things, indeed. 

The Chairman. We will adjourn at this point, Mr. Jacobson, and 
you can continue your statement Friday morning. 

Thereupon, at 11.30 o'clock a. in., the committee adjourned until 
Friday, October 11, 1907, at 9 o'clock a. m. 



THIRD DAY. 



Friday, October 1L 1907. 

The committee met at 9 o'clock a. m. in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Present: Messrs. Murray (chairman), Neill, Austin, and Willis. 

STATEMENT OF ME. MOEEIS JACOBSON— Continued. 

The Chairman. Mr. Jacobson, will you continue with your state- 
ment, please? 

Mr. Jacobson. I was trying to show that so far as our schedule of 
imports and exports was concerned it was in a very unsatisfactory 
state, indeed. I said that an ideal arrangement would bring about 
a perfect agreement between the tariff schedule of the customs tariff 
and the import and export schedule, so that these latter schedules 
were based upon and represented merely subdivisions of the tariff 
schedule. In this way any change in the tariff number would 
become reflected in the import schedule, so that the effects of a change 
could be followed out statistically. That of course is one of the main 
purposes of import statistics, to show the effect of tariff measures. 
Now, in the case of our Bureau it is quite impossible to follow such 
changes, because there is no agreement between the schedules. I 
pointed out that in Germany, after ten years of preparatory work, 
such an agreement had been effected, and that European countries 
which had followed suit and revised their tariff had at the same time 
also thought it necessary to revise their statistical schedule and to 
base it upon the new tariff schedule. That was done, for instance, in 
Austria. 
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Coming now to other statistical bureaus that publish import and 
export statistics, I wish to refer to a letter which I sent to Secretary 
Straus. I tried to show there that in the United Kingdom the 
work of census taking was entirely divorced from the work of import 
and export statistics; that the annual volume of foreign trade was 
made up by the London customs office in charge of Mr. Wood, who 
acted as the representative of the Treasury Department and col- 
lected the statistics for the entire country. Neither the board of 
trade nor the temporary census office nor the registrars-general, who 
usually organize the censuses for the three parts of the kingdom — 
England, Ireland, and Scotland — have anything to do with the an- 
nual statistics of foreign trade. It is true that the monthly statistics 
of foreign trade are brought out by the board of trade, which in a 
way is a central statistical office. 

Now, taking up the continental countries outside of Germany, I do 
not find a single country of any importance that does not have a 
special office in charge of the import and export statistics. There is 
a list of about a dozen countries given in this letter, and I shall not 
lose time in repeating all that I stated there. For the benefit of the 
committee I may add that in the case of Switzerland and Austria I 
found that the statistics of foreign commerce were in charge at one 
time of the central office, but for some reason or other— I have not 
been able to find out the exact reason — the work of collecting and 
publishing the foreign-trade statistics was taken from the central 
office and given over to special offices. In the case of Austria, which 
collects the foreign-trade statistics for both halves of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, the office is part of the ministry of commerce; 
and in the case of Switzerland it was transferred to the customs de- 
partment. The transfer in each case resulted in improvement of 
this part of the statistical service, in the adoption of more modern 
methods, and in amplification, so that the Austrian statistics, for 
instance, are probably the best commercial statistics collected on the 
Continent. They give more information than the German statistics. 
I may add that the Austrian office uses machines. They had at first 
the Hollerith machine, but they improved on that machine and threw 
the Hollerith machines out and now use their own machines. 

Now, coming back to the situation in the Bureau of Statistics, and 
the situation with regard to the import and export schedule: The 
schedule should be improved, there is no doubt about that, if our 
import and export statistics are to show what they are intended to 
show. But whether it should be improved just now I have some 
doubt, in view of the fact that our tariff will have to be revised some 
day along more scientific lines. I am not speaking at all of a re- 
vision of the tariff from the point of view of higher or lower rates of 
duty; that is quite another point which we can not very well touch 
upon here ; but a rearrangement of the schedules along logical lines, 
and a rearrangement that would embody the practice of our Board 
of Appraisers, the Treasury Department, and our courts — that is, to 
reclassify things and bring them together under certain heads that 
should represent real classes, using the experience of the Board of 
Appraisers and the Treasury officials — has, I think, become a neces- 
sity. Take, for instance, the thousands and thousands of decisions 
in customs matters resulting in classification of things that were not 
thought of when the tariff was first introduced. The codification of 
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this experience I think has become a necessity; and if that is done, 
then it will be time to revise our schedule and bring it into agreement 
with the tariff schedule. 

A mere formal transfer of the Bureau of Statistics to the Census 
Office will not improve things unless that work which I just men- 
tioned should be undertaken simultaneously. The fact that the Bu- 1 
reau of Statistics will do its work in the Census Office will not change] 
its methods. | 4 

Furthermore, I do not believe that the work of the Bureau of 
Statistics, so far as the collection of import and export statistics is 
concerned, is of such a character that it would fall in very well with 
the work of the Census Office. As a matter of fact, the method used 
by the Census people — the so-called Census method — consists in send- 
ing out men to the field every ten years, making them observe certain 
phenomena in accordance with certain instructions, and having them 
report to the head office; the head office then goes to work and'adds 
up, groups, tabulates, and comments upon those observations, so far 
as those observations can be expressed in numbers — that is, statis- 
tically. That is true in the case of population. In the case of their 
statistics of manufactures they use a somewhat different method, in- 
asmuch as the financial results of the manufacturing establishments 
Usually cover a whole year, and therefore the man in the field has to 
go to the different parties and make inquiries, and appeal, as it were, 
to the memory or to the written records of the men in charge of the 
various establishments. They have only one piece of work which in 
some ways uses the game method we use, and that is their cotton- 
ginning statistics. The cotton-ginning statistics are obtained from 
agents in the field and represent the statistical record of a more or 
less constant flow of certain phenomena — that is, every day as ginning 
operations go on the results are noted and at certain intervals reported 
to the Office, which then publishes them either monthly or at less fre- 
quent intervals. 

That is exactly the method 'which we pursue. We have men sta- 
tioned at the gateways through which our imports and exports pass. 
They make their notes and report to us each month, and we then in 
our turn bring together the summary returns from each customs dis- 
trict into one publication. 

The work in our office presupposes a certain acquaintance with the 
tariff. A man that has supervision over the clerical work in the Im- 
port and Export Division must know the tariff. He has to know 
the decisions of the Board of Appraisers and the Treasury Depart- 
ment; he must keep in touch with all these things. He must 
know something about the commerce of various articles: he must 
be in touch with the various markets; he must know something 
about price movements, so as to be able to judge intelligently of the 
value of the figures submitted to him by the various collectors. 

I think, therefore, that the mere formal transfer of the Bureau of 
Statistics to the Census Office can not result in any organic connection 
with the Census work proper, because the qualifications of the workers 
and the requirements for efficient work are quite different. The 
methods used are surely different. Moreover, there is no statistical 
publication in the Census Office that resembled i%JiftitaMAK> the 
Monthly Summary of Commerce and Fi 
tended to change the frequency of our pro" 
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go on with the Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance and 
bring it out at those intervals which we now observe. 

Now, these publications of the Bureau of Statistics appear at 
various dates. The earliest summary of imports and exports appears 
about the 25th of the month following that to which the figures refer, 
so that, for instance, the August figures of foreign commerce are out 
about the 25th of September. The monthly statement of total values 
of imports and exports appears even at an earlier date. 

In the United Kingdom the monthly statistics come out about the 
8th or 9th of the month. This is made possible by their using a 
fiscal month, which ends not on the last of the calendar month, but 
very much earlier. I think their fiscal month ends on the 20th, if 
I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Austin. I am not sure as to that. Mv understanding had been 
the 25th. 

Mr. Jacobson. Of course in this way they are able to bring out 
their statistics a little earlier. Moreover, distances there are not sc 
great; they have not to publish statistics of districts that are ovei 
3,000 miles away. In Germany they have a monthly publication oi 
imports and exports, and I think they take a little longer time in 
publishing it than we do. In France they have a monthly publica- 
tion; also in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Russia 
That practically covers Europe. In India and Japan there are alsc 
monthly publications of imports and exports. 

In Germany the situation is somewhat different, in that the pre- 
liminary values of imports and exports are published only every 
quarter. The monthly publications for January, February, April. 
May, July, August, October, and November do not contain the values 
of imports and exports, but contain merely totals of tonnage or 
weight of the imports and exports. They reduce everything to a 
common expression of weight, and in this way have something by 
which to compare the records of corresponding periods in various 
years. Their values in the quarterly statements are not the values 
that we obtain, but are based upon unit values laid down by a valua- 
tion commission after a year is ended. When a year is ended they 
call at Berlin a commission consisting of experts in the trade and 
their own experts in the office. They form subcommittees and then 
lay down unit values for each group of commodities and get in this 
way a valuation of the total commerce for the year. It is these unit 
values that are used in the following year for their quarterly returns. 
This method is also used by other continental offices. Of course, our 
method and the English method are superior, in that we get real 
values. 

The Chairman. We do not use the unit value at all; we use the 
actual value? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes. We use invoice values. 

Mr. Austin. Then the German statements made in any month of 
this year, for instance, represent the average estimated value of those 
articles for the preceding year? 

Mr. Jacobson. In most cases. For certain articles the new tariff 
requires a statement of value ; so, in the case of these few articles the 
actual values are published in the quarterly figures. 

Mr. Austin. The point I want to mention, Mr. Chairman, was that 
our statements try to be the value of the month in which they are 
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shown, while those of Germany represent the average value for the 
preceding year. r 

Mr. Jacobson. As a matter of fact, the values stated in the last 
monthly issue of the year, December, will differ widely from the 
total values, or group values, that appear in the subsequent annual 
volume, because the figures in the annual volume are based upon the 
valuations of the commission for that year, whereas the values in the 
December number are based upon the valuations for the preceding 
year. 

The charge of delaying the issue of the Summary could not very 

well be brought against our Bureau, inasmuch as summaries for some 

of the most important districts, as for instance New York, do not 

reach the office before the 20th of the month. We bring out the 

statistics of imports and exports on the 24th and 25th, so there is an 

interval of four or five days for collating and publishing the figures. 

If it is desired to publish the summary of imports and exports at an 

earlier date, changes should be made that will enable the local offices 

to send in their summaries sooner. Whether this can be done under 

the present system, where each office presents a mere abstract of its 

transactions and does practically the work of collating, adding, and 

grouping things along the lines laid down by the central bureau, I 

doubt very much. Of course, there is another way of doing this, and 

that is to take away all the statistical work from the local offices and 

have it done in one central office. 

Mr. Austin. From the custom-houses, you mean by that? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes. They do that in Germany; copies of the 

manifests and entries are sent to the central office from the local 

custom-houses. The local custom-houses, if they do any statistical 

work at all, do not do it for the central office. The central office acts 

just as our Census Office acts. It does not leave any work at all to 

the local offices and does all the compiling itself. Now, whether we 

are prepared to undertake this thing and take over 150 or more little 

statistical offices from the custom-houses I doubt, and I doubt it the 

more because there is the Treasury Department, which will probably 

also have some say in the matter. 

/The Chairman. I would like to say here that I do not think we 
will be able to get copies of manifests and bills of lading and all 
u*at data necessary to build up your Monthly Summary from the 
shippers. If we do not get them from them, of course, the copies 
w o\ild have to be made at the original ports where the manifests are 
filed, and they would have to be made by somebody, and ultimately 
you would build up again your little statistical, or, at least, your 
spying office at the custom-house, because I have found and you 
h^ve found that wherever we have made a change in the schedule 
?^d asked for additional information, for instance, from shippers, 
ft has been resisted as a burden on commerce, and all sorts of ob- 
jections have been raised simply to the making of an additional 
schedule. For instance, when you wanted to get the trade of our 
noncontiguous territory, they seriously objected to that on the Pa- 
cific coast. Therefore we can never hope to get very much statis- 
tical information if it requires copying or collating or any clerical 
w ork from the shippers themselves. We can not get the manifests 
°f the cargo of outgoing steamships until they are supplementally 
filed. It would seriously hinder the clearaivcft ol \tafe n«ss*2ss>. 
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Doctor Havenner. As it does now, Mr. Secretary. I believe they— 
masters of vessels — are all required by law to furnish two manifests. 
One remains in the custom-house and one goes to the Treasury De- . 
partment, in order that the collectors' accounts may be checked up by t 
the Auditor of the Treasury. | n1 . 

The Chairman. But if they have to make one in accordance with t 
law, it would be like pulling teeth to get them to make one not in 
accordance with law. By the way, the information which you get 
for your Monthly Summary from the offices of collectors of customs 
is not compiled by your own offices, but is compiled in the offices of 
the c ollectors of customs for the various districts? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Each one makes its own compilation and sends 
you the results? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes. 

The Chairman. Those men are, of course, in the pay of the Treas- 
ury Department? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. And there is constant embarrassment, Mr. 
Secretary, in attempting to keep those men up to their work and to 
maintain what, from our standpoint, is the proper discipline. W© 
can only be very mild in asking them for these figures. 

Mr. Jacobson. The work of the large division that collates and 
publishes the import and export statistics of the country takes up 
about four-fifths of the force. There are a few more divisions in the 
Bureau, and one division, of which I have charge — the Division 
of Internal Commerce — is composed of six men, including myself- 
This division, which likewise publishes monthly figures, was organ- 
ized about 1900, though it had a temporary existence between 1875 
and 1891 and published the results of inquiries in annual volumes. 
There are about 12 volumes of this matter that were brought out 
with the help of outside experts, the greater part of whom were con- 
nected with semiofficial and commercial bodies. Between 1891 and 
1900 little attention seems to have been given to this phase of national 
commerce, the only publication issued by the Department of the 
Treasury bearing on internal commerce being a study by Mr. George 
Tonnell, of Chicago, on the lake commerce. That was published in 
1897. In 1899 an expert on internal commerce was addea to the force 
of the Bureau, and during that year a number of monographs on 
the commercial movements of the principal staples, as grain, pro- 
visions, cotton, coal, and iron, were published. In 1900 monthly 
statistics of lake commerce were made a permanent feature of the 
Summary and beginning with 1901 the present Monthly Summary 
of Internal Commerce was started and has been continued since as 
part of the Monthly Summary. 

Now, this Monthly Summary of Internal Commerce is different 
in arrangement from the Monthly Summary of Imports and Exports. 
It tries to give a review of the commercial movements at the prin- 
cipal markets of concentration and distribution of the great staples. 
We divided our Internal Commerce Summary into about* ten chapters, 
and each chapter takes up the important movements in a certain 
geographic section of the country. We start with the grain and live 
stock movement ; and inasmuch as this movement is more or less con- 
centrated in the Middle West, we trace this movement to the im- 
portant primary markets. We then take up the lake commerce. 
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Vow, inasmuch as Mr. Steuart touched upon this question, I think 
t but fair that I be given a chance to explain this part of the work, 
►ecause this is one part of the work where we use our own agencies 
or the collection of the data. 

The movements on the Great Lakes are measured by us in the fol- 
ding way : When the master of a vessel finishes his trip — that is, 
hen he comes with his vessel to the port where he discharges the 
st part of his cargo — he appears before a custom-house officer, 
jually the marine clerk, and delivers to him a form which we call 
e supplementary -manifest. In this form he states his name, the 
gistered tonnage of the vessel, the date and place of his clearance, 
id the date of arrival at the port of final discharge. Then in the 
ft-hand corner of this form there are about 20 classes of com- 
odities — I do not remember the exact number — which are prac- 
3ally the same as are used by the people at the Sault Ste. Marie 
inal. There are four columns. In the first column the master of 
e vessel is directed to state the quantity of merchandise taken on 

the port of origin; in the second he states the quantity taken 
►oard at intermediate ports: in the third the quantities discharged 

intermediate ports, and in the last column the quantities discharged 

the final port. 

These supplementary manifests are filled out when the trip is 
ded, so that the usual objection to the accuracy of the returns 
ven in the manifests — that is, that a man fills out his clearance 
fore he knows the actual contents of his boat — does not lie in this 
se. I spent a couple of weeks lately in going over the records at 
e custom-houses — that is, the clearance and entrance papers — at 
e main ports of the Great Lakes in order to find out whether my 
Hires which I was getting on the supplementary manifests were 
tter than the figures which they had at the local custom-houses, 
ou see they have to keep the entrance and clearance papers for 
me time, so that I was able to check them up. As a result of my 
quiries I came to the conclusion that my figures were much better, 
aturally, a man is in a better position to know the exact contents 
! his load after he has finished his trip than before he commences 
e trip. 

As a matter of fact, the captain when making his entrance at a 
>rt usually takes out his clearance. In this way he saves the second 
ip to the custom-house. When, for instance, the master of an ore 
ssel at Duluth files his entrance he takes out his clearance, and 
en he is asked : " How much ore do you expect to take out ? " Well, 

gives them the approximate figures. When he gets back to Buf- 
lo, Erie, or Conneaut, he is, of course, in much better position to 
y how much ore he carried. 

The Chairman. He knows exactly how much he took on, of course? 
Mr. Jacobson. Yes. Now, the figures that are given to us in this 
,y refer only to the domestic movements. The figures of foreign 
ide are reported by customs districts to the other division. 
The Chairman. What do you mean by the other division? 
Mr. Jacobson. To the Division of Foreign Commerce. I get only 
•ords of movements in the domestic trade; that is, movements be- 
een United States ports. Naturally, in or der to gjt a complete 
ord of shipments or receipts at a lake P<>]^J|MMHf|it^tfto4ign 
40015—08 7 
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tonnage or foreign merchandise movements should be added. It 
so happens that the weight of the articles carried to Canada and 
other foreign countries and into the United States from Canada and 
other foreign countries is not given in all cases, so that figures of 
tonnage of the total merchandise movement are not available. But 
then, Mr. Steuart is able to estimate a good many things. Possibly 
with a little trouble he would be able to estimate the weight of these 
articles. As a matter of fact, the ratio between the two is probably 
as 98 to 100, so the 2 per cent deficiency could be very well estimated. 
As regards our other statistics, I must say that they are not so 
good as the statistics of lake commerce. In the first place, we have 
no paid agents in the field. We rely entirely upon the courtesy and 
the voluntary cooperation of various commercial bodies, trade pub- 
lications, private agencies, etc., and of course this dependence sets 
certain limits to the control and scrutiny of the figures furnished. 

The Chairman. Mr. Jacobson, do you not think it would be a 
good idea to ask Congress for an appropriation to pay, say, 15 or 
20 expert agents to go over the country to these various centers from 
which you collect statistics and instruct the people as to uniformity 
in submitting the statistics, and thus raise somewhat the standard 
of submitting them ? 

Mr. Jacobson. Mr. Secretary, you have just anticipated what I 
was going to say. 

The Chairman. I beg your pardon. Go on in your own way. 
Mr. Jacobson. So far as this part of this work is concerned, the 
division is at best a mere clearing house for statistical information 
collected by the more creditable commercial organizations and trade 
papers. It would be manifestly unfair to expect from it monthly 
returns of internal commerce as full and complete as are published 
by the main divisioji of the Bureau with regard to imports and 
exports. The main division of the Bureau has over 150 collectors at 
the various customs ports, and these men, being paid by the Govern- 
ment and in a certain way under cfur authority, have got to work 
a little differently from the secretary of a chamber of commerce, in 
Buffalo, for instance, over whom I have absolutely no authority. 
He sends his figures whenever he wants to and in whatever form 
he prefers. He surely has not got the convenience of the Bureau 
of Statistics in mind when he makes up his statement. 

Now, I want to say something in defense of the method we use. 
Of course the method which we use for the internal commerce is not 
the same method that is used in the other division. We do not pre- 
tend to take in the entire volume of internal commerce in the country. 
That is manifestly beyond the power of anyone. You could not 
have an organization that could follow every commercial movement 
within the country. What we do try is to get representative move- 
ments, i. e., to pick out certain things the movement of which is an 
indication of what is going on in the country along commercial lines. 
It might be said that the choice of the movements that we observe is 
not quite fortunate. It might be further said that we should increase 
the number of points of observation. But you can not very well say 
that because we can not take in the entire movement the entire work 
is useless. This work is done by other private people, and I submit 
it to the judgment of the committee, whether work done here by 
people who have no axes to grind, and whose range of observation 
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is considerably wider than that of any single private agency in the 
country, is preferable to the work of these private agencies. 

The Chairman. Of course, if it were not done in the way you are 
doing it, it would not be done at all by the Government as at present 
organized; and if a man wanted to get even a basis for estimation, 
he would have to write to all of these different reporting agencies 
which you have, not only once, but, for comparative purposes, he 
would have to write for several years back, and the probability is that 
he would get nothing tangible. 

Mr. Jacobson. In the Bureau of Statistics the Internal Commerce 
Division also publishes chapters on transportation by river and has 
a chapter on coastwise traffic ; and I want to say a few words with 
regard to these things. 

The river and canal transportation — " inland waterway transporta- 
tion," as it is generally termed — we get from the Government agents ; 
that is, the United States engineers in charge of river and harbor 
improvements stationed at the various points. Wherever the United 
States engineer has charge of river and harbor work, it is his duty 
to make reports to the United States Engineer Office. Copies of 
these monthly reports reach our Bureau, and this Office is the only 
one that publishes them in monthly form. We also get some figures 
from State officials. For instance, the New York superintendent of 
public works sends us monthly figures of the traffic on New York 
State canals, including the Erie Canal. We sometimes have to go to 
private agencies for information. For instance, the traffic at Cairo, 
Dl., at the confluence of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, is reported 
to us by a private individual, because there is no Government agent 
there who measures the traffic passing this very important point. 

All these things could be improved and should be improved, in 

view of the growing importance of the subject. I think that tHe time 

has come when, if possible^ periodic reports on the total movement 

by rivers and canals should be published and this information be 

J&ade available for the use of the Government and the public. The 

Census people have just finished, or are about to finish, their census 

report on this subject, and I was going to suggest that our division 

fo ordered to continue these reports, of course without using census 

Jftfcthods — our office is not a census office — but that information be 

famished of the principal movements at the principal points. That 

^ould be perfectly sufficient in order to note the ebb and flow and 

the variations in the movements; and if these figures do not agree 

a t the end of five years with the figures of the census to be taken at 

that time, any man will understand, if proper explanations are made 

^ the text, why they do not agree. I do not contend that figures 

Published by various offices, and which are obtained by various meth- 

°ds, should agree; but what I do contend is that it is the office of 

the statistician to explain variations, to show why figures disagree, 

ai *cl to point out the various factors and elements that go to make up 

certain figures. 

To illustrate the idea I have in mind, take the Census of Man- 
ufactures for 1905. The Census of Manufactures for 1905 is, as the 
introduction properly states, not a census of manufactures, but a 
census of the factory industry. It does not deal with the neighbor- 
hood industries and the small trades. Now, the valua of i\Nft^\sA»»r 
tries and trades is in the neighborhood oi $i^£K»$foft. ^S&t** 
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a small item. I suppose that the figures were not collected for rea- 
sons of economy 1 It would have cost probably as much, if not more, 
to collect the statistics of these little establishments as it cost to collect 
the statistics of the factory industry. 

Mr. Austin. These little establishments were included in the census 
of 1900? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes; they were in the census of 1900. Now an esti 
mate is made of the value of the products of these little establish! 
ments. I think it is assumed that the increase in the value of theii 
products was in the same proportion as the increase in the value o 
the factory products, and the division of manufactures estimated j 
value of about $2,000,000,000 of products. Now, whether this i 
proper census methods or not is a point that is not material, but th' 
fact is, you see, that you can not have always complete statistics. 

Doctor Neill. What is the total value ? 

Mr. Jacobson. The total value, I think, is given at about 13 or 1* 
billion. 

Doctor Neill. Does that include this 2 billion ? 

Mr. Jacobson. No. The total value would be about 16 billion, - 
think. 

Doctor Neill. You referred several times to 4i census methods- 
I wish you would explain precisely what you mean by ;i censi* 
methods." 

Mr. Jacobson. I am very glad you asked me that question, Docto: 
Neill. I distinguish between the census method and the registra- 
tion method. The census method is, as I understand the method usecl 
to get a picture of a certain class of phenomena at a given momen 
of time. You send out your agents into the field and instruct thent 
to get, say, the number of people at 12 o'clock on June 1. You stop 
as it were, the movement for one moment and then record what yoi_ 
see at that particular moment. So that the requisites are to have met 
at certain points where they can see everything within a certain re 
stricted territory of vision, and further that they should report, a- 
it were, the statics of the thing at a given moment — not report move- 
ment, but certain things at given moment. That is what I call th« 
census method. 

The registration method is a different thing. Certain phenomena 
are interesting, not because they happen, but because they recur 
You are not interested to know, for instance, how many people die« 
at 12 o'clock on a given date, but you are interested to know the numi 
ber of deaths within, say, a year. Now, the method which you have t 
use in order to get these statistics is different. It would not hel~ 
you to send out a man and tell him to report how many people die a 
a given moment of time at a given place. You want to have machin 
ery by which you will be able to report the number of deaths withi" 
a week, or within a month, or within a year. 

The method which we use in the Bureau of Statistics is the registra 
tion method. We never get statistics of the statics of things at 
given moment of time. That is something which does not interest xl 
That is a subject of interest more to the Census Office. I say, ther* 
fore, that the methods used by the two offices are fundamentally di- 
ferent, so far, at least, as the Census Office restricts itself to censu 
work proper. 
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There is one more point that I want to bring out in connection with 
b discussion of the internal-commerce work, and that is the traffic 
itistics for the rail movement. So far I have spoken only of the 
3vements by river, but of course the bulk of the movement is by 
il. The railroad reports submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
3mmission contain traffic statistics. Up to the present time these 
affic statistics were merely collated and presented on about two 
iges in the Annual Statistics of Railways. Now, I believe that 
ie time has come when more attention should be paid to traffic sta- 
stics, not only because they are of interest to the student and to the 
tizen, but because I believe that they will be of great help when the 
lestion of extending the power of rate control comes up. You will 
ive to know the chief elements of revenue-bringing traffic whenever 
>u want to lay down a systematic schedule of rates. Of course 
lis is something that we are not concerned with directly. But if it 
desired to get a large ollice of internal commerce, this office 
lould follow traffic movements by rail, by river, and by coast, using 
ie registration method and not the census method. The question 
ould then come up as to whether these traffic statistics by rail which 
:e now submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission could be 
lade available, so that some more work could be done on them and 
ie information which they contain be made public. 
So far as the statistics of movements on the coast are concerned, 
e are laboring under a great disadvantage, indeed. We get very 
ttle information regarding the coastwise movements, and the situa- 
on has become worse since January 1, 1907, when the law regarding 
ie three great coastwise districts was changed and masters of vessels 
re no longer required to enter and clear whenever passing from one 
sastwise district into another. Formerly we had at least some indi- 
fction of movements between the great coastwise districts — that is, 
ae Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific — but now we have not even this, and 
ie change of law has been reflected also in the Internal Commerce 
ummary. We had to give up the collection of certain information 
r hich was available because certain legal requirements existed which 
lade it possible for us to get this information, and when the law was 
hanged the information stopped coming. 

The Chairman. Do not the masters on the Pacific coast file the 
ime supplemental manifests that the masters on the Great Lakes 
le? 

Mr. Jacobson. No. 
The Chairman. Why? 

Mr. Jacobson. There is no longer the division of the coastwise dis- 
icts. 

The Chairman. I know there is not; but would they not file it 
herever they stop? 

Mr. Jacobson. Not in the coastwise trade. On the Great Lakes the 
tuation is peculiar. The great majority of the captains think that 
ley are legally required to file the manifests. 

Mr. Austin. When we attempted to put the system into operation 
submitted this manifest to the Lake Carriers' Association and got 
heir approval of it, and asked them to instruct their captains to file 
t. The difference between the coastwise trade and the lake trade lies 
& the fact that on the lakes the captains always have to go to the 
'ustom-house to enter and clear, and on the coast they do not. The 
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custom-house officers are instructed to say to the captain when he 
comes in, "Have you your supplemental manifest?" If he says 
" No," they have him fill out the blanks right there. So in that way 
they keep tab on it constantly, while on the coast the captains do not 
have to come to the custom-house at all. 

Mr. Jacobson. Coming now to the question of whether the serv- 
ice of the Internal Commerce Division could be improved, I would 
suggest that in the first place its force should be enlarged ; that we 
should be given more means to collect the statistics ; that we should 
have our own men among those people who send us the information, 
by paying them a little salary and giving them the office of special 
agent. I approached some of these people on the subject in a numbei 
of places, and some of the secretaries were perfectly willing to accep 
such offices. But there should be an understanding that it was no 
mere courtesy, but their duty to report to our office. I think tha 
would result in a great improvement.'* Of course, if it could be ai 
ranged so that special agents or permanent field agents could be con 
nected with this branch of the service, that would be a much bette 
method ; but if that can not be done, I would suggest that we put ou 
reporters on some sort of salary basis and have some authority i 
prescribing uniform schedules and forms and uniform methods c 
collecting the information. As it is, I am perfectly powerless to mafe 
any changes, and I am very glad when people send their informatio 
to me, however fragmentary, having no way to urge and insist upo 
changes. 

Coming now to the Statistical Abstract of the United States. Tfc 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, which summarizes the stati: 
tical work of the various Government offices and of the more impoi 
tant private commercial organizations and other private agencies i 
the field of collecting statistics, is, of course, a very important publ 
cation. It was started in 1878, and has been continued annually eve 
since. Of late a small section giving international comparisons wit 
regard to area, population, finance, railroads, telegraphs, etc., has bee 
added, and I think has probably increased the usefulness of th 
volume. The new addition does not take up very much space as cone 
pared with other matter, and, on the whole, I think is a useful addi 
tion. The bulk of this volume has grown considerably. It was 15 
pages when it started in 1878, and has grown to 716 in 1906. Thi 
growth was due, first, to the increased number of subjects treated 
that is, the number of subjects investigated statistically is growin, 
larger and larger, and naturally the Statistical Abstract, which is 
summary of all the important statistics collected, takes cognizanc 
of the increased number of subjects of statistical interest. 

The second reason was that certain subjects which were of interes 
some years ago have since grown in importance and more space ha 
to be given to their proper presentation. A third reason for the in 
creased bulk of the volume was the fact that since the earlier yeai 
the requirements of historical continuity demanded some addition 
in order to present a full picture of development. In 1878, in man 
cases, a five years' record was all we had. Since that time the nunc 
ber of years for which this record exists has grown, and of course tb 
bulk of the volume has grown. Now, these are three factors that 
would call legitimate causes of the growth of the Abstract. But ther 
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is one other factor which accounts far more than the other three men- 
tioned for its large growth, and that is the undue importance at- 
tached to the chapter on foreign commerce, imports and exports, 

* which in the last volume takes up 340 pages, or nearly one-half of the 
Abstract. This I regard as an unfair and improper arrangement, 

■'- inasmuch as it unduly swells the bulk of the volume, and what is 

worse still, crowds out and does not permit the insertion and publica- 

] tion of other matter no less important than the statistics of foreign 

* commerce. The Statistical Abstract of the United States is not a 
? statistical abstract of foreign commerce; it is not a census abstract, 
I but is a statistical abstract of the United States. It should give infor- 
i mation regarding those matters which are of interest not only to the 
"I Bureau of Statistics, and not only to the Census Office, but which 
: { are of interest from the point of view of national development. 

^ I think the Statistical Abstract should contain more than the sta- 
tistics of foreign commerce or statistics of the census. It should cer- 
tainly contain a chapter on labor. It should give the results of the 
statistical work of our States and of our municipalities. It should 
give statistics of social organizations, as, for instance, fraternal or- 
ganizations, which would be perfectly proper. As a matter of fact, 
notwithstanding the fact that our Statistical Abstract is probably 
larger than that of any other country in the sense of containing more 
figures, it covers less ground than the statistical abstracts of some of 
the other more important countries. 

Professor Willis. You say it covers less ground ? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes, sir; it touches fewer phases of the national life. 

Professor Willis. It touches fewer subjects, you mean? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes. For instance, the German Abstract is prob- 
ably not one-third the size of the United States Abstract, and the 
number of topics treated there is much larger than the number of 
topics treated in our Statistical Abstract. Now, it is true that the sta- 
tistical work done in Germany touches more phases of national life, 
but I would suggest that what was possible, for instance, for the 
Statesman's Year Book — that is, to set statistical and other informa- 
tion regarding the various States o? this Union — should be possible 
for the United States Government, and that the Statistical Abstract 
might include information regarding the States and the statistical 
work done by the States. 

Whether this can be done best in the Bureau of Statistics or in 
the Census Office is another question. What I want to urge before 
this committee is that the fixing of the bulk of the volume and of its 
programme should not be left to any one office. This should be a 
matter to be decided on by an interdepartmental committee — not 
even by a departmental committee — and it might be wise to leave 
the filling in of the pages to the various offices that collect the statis- 
tics which appear in the Abstract. After you have fixed the bulk 
of the volume — supposing you have fixed the maximum number of 
pages at 500 — have representatives of the various offices called into 
conference and then let them apportion to each office a certain num- 
wr of pages in accordance with the importance of the respective 
subject. 

Professor Willis. May I interpolate a question there ? 

Mr. Jacobson. Certainly. 
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Professor Willis. Granting that that method were adopted, wt 
office ought to have charge of seeing the book through the press a: 
getting it out ? 

Mr. Jacobson. This is a point that is not very important. P« 
sonally, I should prefer to see that work done in the Bureau of St 
tistics, because it was the first in the field, and it would probably 
better to have that office continue the work. But I am perfect 
frank in saying that I would not trust anyone in the Bureau 
Statistics to fix the size nor to fix the number of chapters or t 
programme of this abstract. I would not trust the Census Offi< 
because there will be a natural tendency to exaggerate the impc 
tance of census statistics. This tendency showed itself yesterday wh 
it was stated that the figures coming from commercial organizatio 
would be discarded and the census data, although only for decenni 
periods, would be substituted. I do not think that is right. 

The Chairman. If it were done under a committee, as you sugge 
that would eliminate the chance of one office doing it ? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes. There is one point which I did not tou 
upon, and that is that the Statistical Abstract contains consideral 
information — I could not say just now how much — derived fro 
private sources. Now, the choice of the sources and the presentati* 
of this information requires some expert knowledge of things stat: 
tical, and I would suggest that after all this preliminary work 
done you have a statistical editor for the volume. It would be mu 
safer than simply to leave it to the various offices to have the pag 
sent to the printer. There will be probably some adjustment to 
made; some queries will come up 

Doctor Neill. Adjustment of what kind, Mr. Jacobson? 

Mr. Jacobson. Take, for instance, the case of census data and da 
derived from other sources. There might be some duplicatio 
there might be some disagreement of figures, etc. It would be w< 
to have a statistical editor and not leave the matter merely to t 
Printing Division. 

Doctor Neill. But a statistical editor could not make the chang* 

Mr. Jacobson! But he could see the disagreement and call atte 
tion to the changes that might be necessary. 

Doctor Havenner. May I say just one word? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Doctor Havenner. There are some parts of the Abstract th 
should be edited by some one person, in my opinion. One of t 
faults of the present Abstract is that it is made up from clippin 
taken from various governmental and private sources, no two 
which will have the same arrangement of States. For instan* 
Poor's Manual will make one grouping of States, and the Treasu 
Department will make another, the Census another, and the Bure 
of Statistics another. These tables are taken bodily from th< 
publications and put together in the Abstract without any thoug 
as to their arrangement, so that a reader can not refer to any t 1 
tables and find the same States in the same place. The Abstr* 
certainly should be thoroughly edited by someone. 

Doctor Neill. Could not that be arranged in the beginning, D< 
tor Havenner, by having this committee which has been spoken 
determine what would be the order, and then let each bure 
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conform to that order? The question of editing would then be a 
very simple proposition, to see that that had been complied with. 
# Doctor Havenner. Yes, sir; it might be done that way. 

Mr. Austin. The Statistical Abstract is, of course, the result of a 
.. natural growth of things and of bringing in new things which have 
seemed, at this time or that, to be of sufficient importance to justify 
bringing in ; and doubtless it could be improved. 

Mr. Jacobson. I may say that last year a recasting of the Abstract 

took place in the Printing Division. The appearance of the Ab- 

-■ f stract has surely improved; but whether the arrangement adopted 

i by the Printing Division is an arrangement which would have been 

j adopted by a committee of statisticians I doubt. The arrangement 

j I do not think is logical ; it throws into the chapters matter which 

does not belong in those chapters, and I am quite sure that if a 

committee of statisticians should meet, this would not be the arrange- 

^ ment they would adopt. 

Doctor Havenner. I should like to say just a word regarding the 
i arrangement of the present Abstract. In 1905 I made up a temporary 
table of contents showing what I thought should be the grouping of 
the tables. Before that tables were scattered here and there through 
the Abstract without any thought as to their continuity. I submitted 
this proposed plan to the Bureau of Statistics and asked if they 
would not go over and revise it, and, if they approved of it or any 
portion of it, to adopt the same. I believe that, with very few 
changes, the suggested arrangement was adopted. I did not think it 
was a perfect one by any means, but it was the best I could do, look- 
ing at the work from a publisher's standpoint — not from a sta- 
tistician's standpoint. 

Mr. Austin. I think that what Doctor Havenner did undoubtedly 
improved the Abstract in the matter of order. Doubtless it might 
be still further improved. 

Professor Willis. While we are on that subject I should like to 
ask whether, in the final shape of the Statistical Abstract, supposing 
it to be put into ideal form, there would necessarily be a greater pro- 
portion of material drawn from statistics now collected by the 
Census Office than there would be from all other sources combined ? 
I would like to know that as a matter of information. 

Mr. Jacobson. I believe that while the Census data would take up 
a certain amount of space, they woitfd by no means take up much 
more space than they do now. 

Professor Willis. They would not do so? 

Mr. Jacobson. I do not believe they would. 

The Chairman. It would not be materially changed, in your opin- 
ion? 

Mr. Jacobson. But it would change the proportion of imports and 
exports decidedly. 

, Professor Willis. There would be no reason, then, in the mere rela- 
tive amount of matter put into the volume as recast, why it should be. 
in the hands of the Census Office? 

Mr. Jacobson. I do not see why the Census people should be more 
trusted with the publication of the Abstract than the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. After you have decided on the programme, the bulk of the 
volume, and the relative proportion of space to be taken up by each 
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class of statistics, I say it matters very little where the volume is p« 
lished. 

Professor Willis. Certainly ; but, as I tfyink we have brought 01 
here very well, somebody is bound to have charge of this volume if i 
is going to be well done, for the reasons Doctor Havenner has men 
tioned, and for other reasons. Now, the question remains : Where are 
you going to leave that statistical work? The argument advanced 
yesterday was that it should be in the hands of the Census Office be- 
cause an ideal volume would contain a greater quantity of census sta- 
tistics than is contained in the present Statistical Abstract and proba- 
bly more than would be drawn from other sources. What I want to 
get at is just what basis there is for that ; that is, whether there is any 
reason in the nature of the case. 

Mr. Jacobson. The only reason that I can see is that the Census 
people have been publishing more statistics than any other office. 

Professor Willis. Would they publish more in the volume as 
recast ? 

Mr. Jacobson. As I said before, I believe they have all the space 
they want. I do believe, however, that our office has taken up too 
much space in the Abstract. 

Mr. Austin. What particular office or subject, in your judgment, 
should have the largest percentage of space in a volume of that kind! 

Mr. Jacobson. In this I would not trust my own judgment. If you 
have a dozen gentlemen come together and fight it out among them- 
selves, I think it would be a good thing, because then the true propor- 
tion would probably come out in the final result. For instance, I 
think Doctor Neill is entitled to a place in the Abstract. The Labor 
Bureau has been in existence for a long time, and the question of labor 
does not exist in the Abstract. 

The Chairman. Would not the true test be that the Statistical Ab- 
stract should present in one volume what the public most wants! 
Since they can not have everything in detail, the volume should touch 
the vital questions which concern the people who use statistics day by 
day, the business men whose business is based upon statistics; it 
should present the statistics that the standard trade papers pick up, 
and give that information that touches the life of the reading people. 

Doctor Havenner. It should be drawn from all sources. 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Jacobson, if this were done, and perhaps one-hatf 
of the number of pages that are now occupied by commercial statistics 
were eliminated, then you would think that that must be published 
elsewhere, I presume? 

Mr. Jacobson. Well, I can not answer that. I think that little us* 
is made in the volume of averages. For purposes of historical in 
quiry, it is just as good to know the average for ten years as it is t< 
have figures for each one of those years. It would not do to eliminate 
intermediate years, because that is statistically wrong; because yoi 
are never sure that you have struck off the right years. But if yoi 
average things, then the less important causes — the accidental cause* 
as it were — are averaged, and they counterbalance each other. So 
believe, for instance, that instead of printing figures covering, we wi> 
say, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803, and so on, it would be just as well to hav 
the figures averaged for 1800-1809, 1810-1819, and so on, and in thi 
way you could probably save a good deal of space. 
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Mr. Austin. But those original figures from which you make your 
averages must be published somewhere, I presume ? 

The Chairman. They must be available somewhere. Whether they 
are published or not is another question. 

Professor Willis. You already have them in the old Statistical 
Abstract. 

Doctor Havenner. If you put in your averages by either decennial 
or quinquennial periods, would you add the last ten consecutive years 
at the bottom of your table ? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes, sir. 

Doctor Havenner. That, in my opinion, would be the ideal ar- 
rangement for an abstract. 

Professor Willis. Mr. Jacobson, who has direct charge of the Sta- 
tistical Abstract at the present time ? Who is directly responsible ? 

Mr. Jacobson. I am not quite sure. I think it is Mr. Whitney, chief 
clerk of the office, who has direct charge of the Statistical Abstract. 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

Professor Willis. Is there anyone in the Census Bureau, who is 
conspicuous for skill, whom you would consider qualified to take 
charge of this Statistical Abstract ? 

Mr. Jacobson. I do not know, sir. A considerable part of the work 
of the Bureau is given to answering inquiries of a statistical nature. 
The scope of the work is as limitless as the interest or curiosity of the 
people who send these inquiries, and in many cases goes beyond the 
special range or province of the Bureau. For instance, the idea of a 
tariff division, employed in publishing the foreign tariffs and answer- 
ing inquiries regarding the application of foreign tariffs to imports 
from the United States, originated in the office as a result of numer- 
ous inquiries from commercial sources with regard to the working and 
application of tariffs in foreign countries. Inquiries regarding the 
workings of foreign railways, of taxation, public debts, municipal 
ownership, budgets, commercial and savings banks — hundreds of such 
questions reach the office, and are referred to our Bureau by other 
offices. As a matter of fact, most of these inquiries reach the office 
either because they are addressed by outsiders u Bureau of Statistics, 
Washington," or come from other omces because these offices are either 
unwilling or unable to answer these inquiries. 

These miscellaneous inquiries, as well as numerous inquiries from 
Congressmen on subjects which were the topic of discussion in the 
Houses at a given time, are somewhat responsible for the monograph 
work of the Bureau, which has constituted a permanent feature of the 
work of the Bureau for the last nine or ten years. This work bears 
no direct relation to the regular routine of the office, though in the 
commercial monographs proper the United States trade figures, as 
w ell as the trade figures of foreign countries on file in the Bureau 
library, have been drawn upon to a considerable extent. The work is 
done mainly in the division for which the name " Intelligence Office " 
toight be chosen ; and I am frank to say this work could be performed 
as well outside the office as in the Bureau proper. The only require- 
ment that should be stipulated is that such an office should have 
Proper library facilities. Personally, I believe that the collection of 
the Bureau of Statistics is fuller and better arranged for the purpose 
°f this work. 
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Now, the qualifications required for work of this character — mora 
graph work — it is superfluous to state, are of a higher character th.f 
those required of the average worker in the Bureau. The qualific 
tions include, I would say, a thorough training in economics, skill : 
handling the statistical material, a knowledge of foreign language 
which is indispensable, and, of course, the gift of literary expressio 
This work, not being at all routine in character, I think should 1 
credited to the proper authors and not be thrown in as an anonymoi 
part of the Monthly Summary. 

Now, to answer your question as to whether the Census shoul 
absorb the Bureau of Statistics, I will say in all frankness that I c 
not believe in the wisdom of the proposition. I do not believe 
would be in the interest of greater economy. It was acknowledge 
here yesterday by Mr. Steuart that for some years to come he did n< 
believe that the work of collecting import and export statistics woul 
be done more economically in the Census Office, and I am willing 1 
take his word for it. I do not believe that the work will be done moi 
efficiently, because the mere formal transfer of the Bureau to tl 
Census Office, as I tried to prove, would not improve its methods, an 
therefore the work would remain as it is. It would be a purely foraii 
transfer ; there would be no organic amalgamation between the woi 
of the Census Office and the work of the Bureau of Statistics. 

So far as the completeness of *he work is concerned, I think tha 
our import and export statistics compare favorably with like statistic 
of other governments. I believe that our schedule is antiquated an 
should be improved, but so far as completeness of work is concerne 
and the various combinations made use of, the work of the offi< 
stands comparison very well. 

The use of mechanical appliances, particularly the Hollerith mi 
chine, as was brought out here some days ago, has been tried in th 
office and found wanting in some essential particulars. I may say ths 
the German office, after trying the Hollerith machines, was not sati 
fied with the results and discontinued their use. In Austria th€ 
tried the Hollerith machines and after some improvements substitute 
their own machine, and Mr. Hollerith is not very well satisfied wU 
the Austrian office. He thinks he was unfairly treated. However, 
do not know enough about it to say what really happened there. - 
tabulating machines and other mechanical devices more satisfactbi 
than those tried are devised in the Census Office — I understand the 
have a mechanical shop there and are experimenting all the time- 
there is no reason why this office should not make use of these ne 
machines, as well as the Census Office, without losing thereby i 
identity and independent existence. 

It is true that the transfer of the office from the Treasury Depar 
ment to the new Department of Commerce and Labor broke up i 
organic connection with theiiscal branch of the Government, partici 
larly its connection with the customs division. If it is thought thi 
things will improve by reestablishing this connection and that it 
sufficiently important to have matters improved at once, there is I 
reason why the import and export statistics should not be retran 
ferred to the Treasury Department. As a matter of fact, as I point* 
out in my letter to the Secretary, the greater part of the offices collec 
ing import and export statistics in Europe are part of the fisc 
branch. 
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As I said before, the Statistical Abstract is not a thing that organ- 
ically belongs to the Bureau of Statistics. The Bureau of Statistics 
took up the work when no one else thought of it, and unless you take 
out the work and give it to an interdepartmental statistical committee 
I do not believe that any improvement in the Statistical Abstract will 
be made by merely transferring the work to the Census Office. I 
pointed out the reasons, and I do not believe I need repeat them now. 

So far as the work of my division is concerned, all I can say is that 
if you want statistics of internal commerce that take in the rail move- 
ments — and of course the rail movements are the most important 
movements in the country — then this division should be given access 
to the records of the Interstate Commerce Commission; or, if you 
think that the Interstate Commerce Commission could do it better, 
then have the traffic statistics taken over by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Interstate Commerce Commission has charge of all 
interstate commerce, and of course it will include movements by rail, 
movements by river, and movements by canal, so far as these canals 
are interstate canals. I do not wish to have myself thrust upon them, 
but if the committee makes recommendation, possibly a recommenda- 
tion might be inserted that this work be taken up by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in greater fullness and completeness, and that 
the internal-commerce work as at present done in the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics be done by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Austin. Do you mean all the internal-commerce work? 

Mr. Jacobson. All the internal-commerce work, including the 
movements by river and rail. As to coastwise commerce, I am not 
sure whether that belongs to the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
to the Bureau of Corporations. 

Mr. Austin. And lake commerce ? 

Mr. Jacobson. As to the lake commerce, you would have the diffi- 
culty of the Interstate Commerce Commission coming into touch with 
the collectors of customs. There will be probably a little difficulty in 
using the new channels between the collectors and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but I think that will adjust itself in time. An- 
other way out would be to have a large " Bureau of Commerce." 
This Bureau of Commerce should be composed of the present Bureau 
of Statistics, with its various divisions: the Bureau of Manufactures, 
with its Consular Report Division and the Tariff Division, and then 
some board composed of representatives of the various trade bodies. 
I believe that the time is coming when these various commercial or- 
ganizations will demand representation in the administration of the 
Government, and I think that it is but fair to this Department that 
the board of representatives of the various commercial bodies should 
find a place in this Department. This board or conference, or what- 
ever you may call it. together with the various offices that I have 
enumerated, might constitute a large Bureau of Commerce, to which 
the transportation statistics might be profitably transferred. That 
would then be a very large bureau, and in this way you would 
Probably avoid breaking up things and dismembering present 
bureaus. 

But after all I think that improvement of the quality of the work 
}s not so much a question of proper organization as a question of rais- 
mg the professional standing of the personnel or those people who 
have charge of the planning and supervising tbfe ^*o&* 
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your decision in the matter may be, one thing I think will stand ou 
clear, and that is the need of more harmony and cooperation between 
the various statistical offices and the executive offices interested in th* 
statistical work with the statistical offices. Personally, I believe th» 
it may prove more economical in the long run to employ a high-pri(«« 
expert to direct a special statistical investigation than to have it pe^r 
formed in a large office along routine lines. The nature of statistics* 
work is peculiar in the sense that once an investigation is starte< 
along certain definite lines it is practically impossible to make cor 
rections or improve the methods of inquiry while the work is v* 
progress, or when the greater part of the work is done. In most 
cases a piece of work started wrongly is spoiled forever, and if pub- 
lished and used for administrative purposes will probably caus« 
harm and result in a loss greater than the difference in cost betweer 
work done improperly and work done properly by a high-priced man. 
I think that is about all I have to say in the matter. 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Jacobson, I would like to make just one sugges- 
tion. In our internal-commerce work we gather the statistics oi 
simply a few articles. If you would explain the value of the figures 
of those few articles for a given term of years, as in determining the 
general growth of the commerce of the country, I think that is the 
real important feature of the internal-commerce problem. 

Mr. Jacobson. As I said before, it is not possible to present all the 
commercial movements or present commercial movements at all cen- 
ters. We have to choose representative localities and representative 
commodities. Now, what we are trying to do is not to duplicate cen- 
sus work, but to get an idea of the ebb and flow of commercial move- 
ments so as to know what is going on in the commercial field. Our 
figures, to be sure, come out a little later than the figures in the trade 
papers, but they cover a wider range of subjects and give a more com- 
plete picture of the commercial activities for a month or a year than 
any special trade publication. I think that is one of the justifications 
of the work we are doing. We do not intend to duplicate the work 
of the Census, and it should never be expected that our figures would 
agree with the Census figures. f 

Professor Willis. To what extent do you think these figures of 
internal commerce are employed now by trade papers? 

Mr. Jacobson. This, of course, is not for me to say ; but, as far as 
I have been able to see, the figures of the various movements are used 
in the various trade papers. It is true that no one trade paper pub- 
lishes all the figures that appear in the summary ; but the coal papers 
for instance, will put in practically all there is in the chapter on coal 
the people on the lakes will use a good deal of the lake information, 
the people in the live-stock trade will use the live-stock figures, and sc 
on. So it meets some of the demand. 

Professor Willis. Is the interest in the figures probably increasing 
or decreasing? 

Mr. Jacobson. I think it is increasing a good deal, judging from 
the fact that the figures appear now in a good many publications 
which had no room tor them before. 

Professor Willis. If you are going to get any statistics on this 
subject at all, could it be done at less cost than it is now done ? 

Mr. Jacobson. I believe not. As a matter of fact, the lake com- 
merce statistics do not cost us any money. 
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Mr. Austin. Except the compilation in the office? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes. 

Professor Willis. And that could hardly be reduced? 

Mr. Jacobson. No. I use a man and a half or a man and a quarter 
on the lake commerce, and they are rushed during the summer months, 
so really I need another man. 

Professor Willis. Did I correctly understand you yesterday to say 
that Germany is the only considerable foreign country in which the 
commercial statistics are collected and published by the central sta- 
tistical office? 

Mr. Jacobson. Practically the only country of importance which I 
can think of that publishes foreign trade statistics in the central 
statistical office is Hungary, but Hungary collects only the statistics 
of its own customs offices ; it does not get the statistics for the two 
halves. The statistics for the two halves of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire are collected by the Austrian office, and the Austrian office is 
a part of the ministry of commerce. 

Professor Willis. And even in Germany, as I understood, there is 
a separate and distinct division of commercial statistics, which was 
really the origin of the whole office. Was I correct? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes. 

Thereupon, at 11.15 o'clock a. m., the committee adjourned until 
Monday, October 14, 1907, at 9 o'clock a. m. 



FOURTH DAY. 

Monday, October U, 1907. 
The committee met at 9 o'clock a. m. in the office of the Assistant 
• Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Present: Messrs. Murray (chairman), Neill, Austin, and Willis. 

STATEMENT OF ME. N. I. STONE, 

Tariff Expert, Bureau of Manufactures, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

The Chairman. Mr. Stone, what experience have you had in han- 
dluxcr statistics? 



r. Stone. My handling of statistics has largely been in a private 
opacity. In my Government service I have not done any statistical 
w ork proper. I was at one time the editor of the department of 
^Untnes and cities of the International Cyclopedia, and in that 
ca pacity I had naturally to deal with a pretty wide range of statistics 
elating to the different countries, including, of course, statistics of 
ex J>orts and imports as well as a great variety of other statistics, such 
48 manufactures, railroads, finance, etc. I have been a close student 
°^ Government statistics all the time since my college days. I did 
so *xie work for the Industrial Commission in connection with an in- 
vestigation of the effects of speculation on prices of wheat and cotton. 
*liat was a purely statistical report that I prepared at that time. 

The Chairman. Before you were transferred to the Bureau of 
Manufactures of this Department you were in the Bureau of Sta- 
k^fcics of this Department? 
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Mr. Stone. Yes, sir ; but my work there was the same as it is now 9 
having charge purely of the tariffs. Of course, that is not, strictly 
speaking, statistical work, but I had an opportunity to observe th.e 
work in the Bureau of Statistics, and I think I know more or less o:f 
it, because I was in there for a while and used to come a good deal in 
contact with it before I became connected with it. 

The Chairman. From your knowledge of the organization and 
work of the Bureau of Statistics, which- knowledge you have gained 
from actual work in that Bureau, and from the information whicli 
you have as to the organization and methods of the Census Office, 
which information I presume you have gathered by a study of its 
publications, do you believe it would be in the interest of good organ- 
ization to consolidate the two Bureaus? 

Mr. Stone. I presume you do not want me to answer this question 
by yes or no, and in fact I could not answer it in that way. Under 
certain conditions I might be in favor personally of such a consoli- 
dation. Under others I should say most emphatically "No;" and 
in order to answer the question in a clear and intelligent manner it 
would be necessary to analyze the work of the Bureau of Statistics 
and to some extent compare it with the work of the Census. I shall 
also take the liberty, if there is no objection, of saying a few words 
upon the work done in foreign countries, because a good deal has 
been said on this subject; but of course I shall abstain from going 
over the same ground that has been touched by other witnesses. 

We all understand now that with very few exceptions the work of 
the compilation of statistics of imports and exports is done in most 
countries in connection with the customs administration. I suppose 
it is not at all surprising, because statistics of imports and exports 
appeared almost everywhere long before people thought of statistics 
in general. It was a matter of importance to every government "to 
register the figures of imports and exports, because it was a part of 
its fiscal administration; but perhaps they did not look at it as a 
statistical matter. It was a question of bookkeeping. So this coro- 
mercial arithmetic, as they called it in the seventeenth century, \vbs 
a* thing that appeared long before people thought of statistics in ge*^' 
eral. They did not think of statistics in a broader sense, as we u^ 1 " 
derstand it now, until some time in the nineteenth century, by whi*^ 1 
time they had in existence departments of commerce and departments 
of the interior, which were devoted to those subjects. It was pc**" 
fectly natural that the newer bureaus of statistics should start i. n 
entirely different departments and that there should be no consoXi- 
dation between the two kinds of statistical bureaus. 

In Germany we have an instance of a very young nation- 
Although the separate German States are very old, the German Enr> 
pire as a whole is younger even than our young United States. Ar^ <* 
there, where they had time to go in a deliberate way, instead of let- 
ting things grow of themselves, as Topsy " growed," we see &* 71 
attempt to centralize this work and coordinate it, and we see th^at 
almost the entire statistical work is handled by one central statistical 
office. 

In order to give you some idea of the work done by that office* 
I thought I would enumerate the most important publications issued 
by the imperial statistical office. 
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They have several series of statistical publications. One of them 
onsists of the annual volumes devoted to different subjects. Among 
hese is an annual on the foreign commence of the country, another 
a inland navigation, a third on maritime navigation, a fourth de- 
pted to criminal statistics, a fifth on insurance against sickness, and 
sixth on strikes and lockouts. 

Another series is the quarterly statistics of the German Empire, 
hat is a large quarto publication issued quarterly. It contains in 
idition to the advance statistics covered by those annual volumes 
tat I just mentioned, quite a mass of other statistics, and I will 
umerate a few of the subjects there dealt with : 

1. Marriages, births, and deaths. 

2. Emigration. 

3. Education of recruits. 

4. Acreage under cultivation and crop statistics. 

5. Statistics of production in mines and mills. That corresponds 
our statistics of the Geological Survey and partly to our statistics 
the Census. 

6. Boiler explosions. They have special statistics on that subject, I 
ppose, in connection with their factory legislation. 

7. Child and female labor. 

8. Internal-revenue statistics. They have internal-revenue taxes 
. beer, brandy, salt, sparkling wines, tobacco, and sugar, and all 
ese are accurately recorded. 

9. Financial statistics of the separate German states. 

10. Statistics of failures. This is a branch of statistics that this 
untry has not attempted to follow at all. These statistics corre- 
ond to those furnished by private agencies, like Dun's or Brad- 
•eet's in this country. 

11. Wholesale prices. 

12. Stock-exchange statistics. 

13. Statistics of slaughterhouses. 

These are the most important subjects which are regularly treated 
this quarterly publication, in addition to those other statistics that 
laentioned in the annual volumes, but which are also given there in 
b form of advance statistics. 

In addition to this it also contains occasionally — that is, whenever 
census is taken — all the advance statistics of the census returns, 
lese quarterlies also contain monographs on subjects relating to 
^or statistics, commercial statistics, navigation, production, insur- 
ce, fisheries, consumption of various commodities, etc. Those mon- 
Taphs are probably a good deal like those published by the Bureau 
Statistics in this country. They are published in the quarterly 
ry frequently and then in the form of separate reprints. Some- 
ries they are published entirely separate. 

A third class of publications is the Monthly Summary of Foreign 
>mmerce, which is practically similar to our Monthly Summary, 
lis is also published by the central statistical office. 
A fourth publication is the Statistical Abstract of the German 
cnpire, which is also similar to our Statistical Abstractof the United 
^ates, except that it covers a wider range of subjects. 
Before I realized that this subject would receive so much atten- 
on here from Mr. Jacobson I had prepared a comparative table. I 
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have a few copies and will be glad to pass them around to the me 
bers. In one column of this table I have put down the contents 
the United States Statistical Abstract, and in the other column "• 
features of the German Abstract which correspond to those of i 
United States. Where there is no corresponding feature you v* 
find the column blank, which will show what we lack. 

The Chairman. The table will be incorporated in the record. 

The table referred to is as follows : 

Comparative table of contents, United Stat en Statistical Abstract and Stm 
tisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich. 





United States Statistical Abstract. 


Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Rei« 


1 


Area and population. 


(Gebietseinteilung und Bevtflkerung. 
iBewegung der Bevftlkerung. 


2 


Finance. 


JGeld und Kreditwesen. 
IFtnanzwesen. 


8 


Imports and exports. 


AuswHrtlger Handel. 


4 


Manufactures and mining-. 


Ocwerbe. 


6 


Agriculture. 


Land- und Forstwirtschaft. 





Prices of commodities. 


Preise. 


7 


Transportation. 


] 


8 


Merchant marine. 


> VarlraHr 


9 


Post-offices. 


f t ci Atrui • 


10 


Railway-mail service. 


1 


n 


Patents and trade-marks. 


Patente und Gebrauchsmuster. 


12 


Pensions. 




18 


Military statistics. 


Kriegswesen. 


14 


World statistics. 


Internationale Ubersichten. 


16 




Estimates of consumption. 


16 




Criminal statistics. 


17 




Election statistics. 


18 




Insurance (life, health, old age, ft re, marfJ 
crops, etc.). 


19 




Cooperative associations. 


20 




Labor market. 


21 


' 


Organizations of employers and employees. 


22 




Medical and hygienic statistics. 


28 




Gymnastics and sports. 


24 




Veterinary statistics. 


26 




Meteorologic statistics. 


26 




Statistics of territories, graphic illustrations 



Mr. Stone. In addition to this the central statistical office in Gte 
many issues all the census reports, and the Germans probably ha, 
come nearest to the United States idea of census data, in that they i 
beyond the mere population statistics and give statistics of occup 
tions, manufactures, agriculture, etc. 

I have dwelt on this at some length, not to use it as an argume 
that because the Germans have a statistical office of that kind it nece 
sarily follows that we must do the same thing. It all depends on ti 
conditions under which the work is done. But the reason I have goi 
into it is simply to show that you can have a central office where th 
great variety of subjects is treated, both from the point of view 
census statistics, strictly speaking^ and registration statistics — whe 
they treat them all in the same office and do very creditable — and, 
in the case of the Germans, excellent — work. Whether it can be doi 
also in this country or in any other country depends on the conditio: 
under which the wprk is done. In Germany they are successful, I b 
lieve, largely for two reasons. First, they get excellent men to tal 
charge of th^work. I do not think it would be possible in Germai 
for any but a university graduate, one who can show that he has ma< 
a special study of economics and statistics, and one who can also she 
that he has had some practical experience, to get a responsible po* 
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tion there. Then, when they put a man in charge they not only hold 

him responsible for the work, but they give him credit for the work 

he does. His name appears in connection with the reports which are 

published. I think that is also done very largely in our own census 

publications. He is also allowed a good deal 01 discretion in planning 

and mapping his work. 
Now, if you wish to ask any questions at this point in connection 

with the foreign statistics. I shall be very glad to answer them, be- 
cause I am through with that part of the suoject. 

Professor Wilms. I would like to ask one question. Did I under- 
stand that in most of the European countries the bulk of the statistics 
is collected by this central statistical office ? That was your statement, 
was it? 

Mr. Stone. No. On the contrary, I said that in most countries the 
statistics of foreign commerce are handled by the treasury department 
or by the finance department. 

Professor Wuxjs. Exactly: I understood that. But the bulk of 
the other statistics is handled by the central statistical office i 

Mr. Stone. Well. I did not say that, although I think on the whole 
it would be true. But I did not go into that part of it at all. 

Professor Willis. I thought you did. 

Mr. Stone. I said that was the case in Germany. 

The Chairman. I would like to have you outline the organization 
of this central office. Mr. Stone, beginning at the head and taking it 
all the way down. 

Mr. Stone. I do not know that I am thoroughly familiar with all 
the details. 

The Chairman. By the way. Mr. Jacobson. are you i 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes. sir: more or less. 

Mr. Stone. I should be glad to have Mr. Jacobson take my place. 

The Chairman. I wish you would state. Mr. Jacobson. just what 
that organization is. You have been there and made a study of it, 
have you not * 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes. The organization in a general way. without 
going into details, is as follows : 

The central statistical office is a part, from an administrative point 
fcff view, of the department of the interior. The president, as he is 
sailed, of the statistical office is not a cabinet officer, though in mat- 
ters pertaining to the administration of his office, or in matters per- 
taining # to the statistical work of his office, he appears before the 
K^ichstag and reports to the national representatives whenever re- 
laired. Under him are two men whom you might call assistant, 
fctrectors, of whom one is in charge of the commercial statistics. 
Flien there are fourteen gentlemen who are called members. 

3Mr. Austin. Yon saia one was in charge of the commercial stat- 
istics. Do you mean that the other has charge of all the other sta- 
tistics? 

Mr. Jacobson. I could not say that. No title is given, but the 
gentleman, who is one of the assistant directors, is in charge of the 
2?mmercial statistics. That is all T can say from looking at the 
Bl^Book. 

As I said before, there are fourteen gentlemen who are called 
Bombers of the Amt. or the statistical office, besides a number af 
scientific workers in charge of special uw<*fc\^p.t.*<vft» fc* ^tad^^fc 
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special talent is available in the office itself. There is a council for 
labor statistics, presided over by the president or a person designated 
by him, and composed of seven members representing the Bundes- 
lath and seven other members representing the Reichstag. Another 
commission, composed in part of specialists of the office and repre- 
sentatives of trades and industry, meets each year at the office in 
order to fix the unit values for imports and exports, on the basis of 
which values the total values of the various classes of imports and 
exports are determined. 

It is these gentlemen who have charge of the various branches of 
the statistical work that is being done by the office. These gentlemen 
have very little to do with the routine or purely mechanical work, 
because tor that they have a machine room and they have their copy- 
ists and other men. These are the men who plan and direct the sta- 
tistical work. 

Mr. Stone. They direct the scientific part of it? 

Mr. Jacob8on. Yes; and comment on it when they get the tabu- 
lation ready. And inasmuch as the statistical office, especially the 
division of foreign statistics, is a central office in the sense in which 
I explained a few days ago — that is, gets all the single transactions 
or entries from the custom houses and does not leave any compilation 
work to the local offices — the staff of workers is much larger, of 
course, than in the case of our Bureau of Statistics. They have a 
permanent staff there of 300 people constantly employed. When. 
there is census work the number of men employed will be probably 
larger by a few hundred. 

Mr. Stone. You mean 300 in the entire statistical office ? 

Mr. Jacobson. Yes. The permanent staff — those that appear in 
the Blue Book for 1907. 

Mr. Austin. Can you give us any idea as to what proportion of 
these are engaged in purely commercial work ? 

Mr. Jacobson. I could not tell. 

Mr. Austin. Would you say one-half or two-thirds, aside from 
the census force? 

Mr. Jacobson. I should say that the larger part of those perma- 
nent employees were engaged upon the work of compiling, tabu- 
lating, and publishing the commercial statistics. 

There is one thing I want to bring out which I had no occasion 
to speak of when I appeared here a few days ago, and that is tha* 
the census work of Germany is not a centralized affair to the extexrt | 
that it is here. The census work is done by the central office i& 
conjunction with the state offices, the bulk of the work devolving 
upon the state offices. The central office lays down a certain pro- 
gramme which is to be executed. The state offices naturally a*" 6 
interested in a good many details that the central office does not car 6 
to publish, and the result is that the central statistical office is merely 
a clearing house for the information collected by the state office^- • 
You can readily see that this is a great saving of work and expense- 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Jacobson. 

Mr. Stone. Our Bureau of Statistics in this country is not what I 
would call a homogeneous entity ; that is, it does not do just one kind 
of work, and therefore this is the main reason why I said I could 
not answer your question by " yes " or " no." There is certain work 
there that might be done with advantage, under certain conditions, i** 
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the Census Office, and there are other parts of it that would not fit 
in there at all, in my opinion. 

The work of the Bureau of Statistics can be roughly divided into 
three divisions. One is the Compilation Division — I call it the Com- 
pilation Division ; I do not know whether that is the real name. 
Mr. Austin. That is right. 

Mr. Stone. I will define each of these separately later. Another 
is the Internal Commerce Division, and the third is what thev call 
the Intelligence Branch, although I think it could be dignified by a 
more important name, and that is the Foreign Statistical Division. 
That is what it really is. Then there is this publication of the. Sta- 
tistical Abstract, which does not belong to any of those divisions. 
The first work, that of the Compilation Division, is simply compiling 
the returns of imports and exports as furnished by the various cus- 
toms collectors. It is largely mechanical work; I would not say ex- 
clusively, but it is largely mechanical work ; it is almost automatic. It 
requires of course a good deal of brain work to get the thing started, 
to lay out the schedule and all that; but having been started, it is 
done by people without any special qualifications than those of — I 
was going to say bookkeepers, but they do not even have to be good 
bookkeepers, ft is really a matter of copying the returns into large 
books, adding up the results and transferring them to the final sheets. 
To some extent it can be done by machinery, and is being done to 
some extent in the Bureau to-day. Some improvements could be 
made in the tables of imports and exports, some of which Mr. Jacob- 
in spoke of the other day, and which I need not dwell upon. A 
little improvement probably could be made by giving the statistics 
of imports and exports under countries in greater detail ; but this is 
* small matter. 

Now, this work probably could be done just as well in the .Census 
Office, if one wished to consolidate the two, as it is done in the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. I do not say that there is any organic connection 
between the two. It would not make any difference to the Census 
(Office whether the work was done there or not, and I do not think it 
*xwld make much difference to the work of compilation whether it 
^*s done there or not, except, perhaps, that the Census would be in 
better position to introduce more machinery for the addition process. 
The Census is in that respect more favorably situated: it has a large 
dumber of machines which it probably could set aside to some extent 
for this work. It gets more money from Congress for that purpose. 
But for that point. I do not know that it would make any difference 
^here it was done. 

Now I am through with that part of the subject and will be glad 
to answer any questions on that point. 

Mr. Austin. Do you think. Mr. Stone, that the Census would really 
be in any better position to supply machines for the use of a bureau 
or division whose work is almost constant, a- ours Is. and therefore 
itiust use the machines a considerable part of each month ? Do you 
think that the Census would be able to- place at the disposal of "the 
Commercial Statistical Division machines which it would ase some 
other part of the time in its other rooms i Would it not be necessary, 
m other words, for the Commercial Statistical Division to hare con- 
stantly under its immediate supervision all of the machines which it 
uses in that monthly work f ail 
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Mr. Stone. Probably it would be. I do not know that I am com- 
petent to answer the question. 

Mr, Austin. Then, the point that probably there might be an ad- 
vantage in the use of the machines would hardly adjust itself to the 
fact that those machines must be used probably more than half the 
time? 

Mr. Stone. So far as I know, the Census does not use its machines 
except at the time of the compilation of the census, which is once in* 
five or ten years, so that during the interval those machines perhaps 
could be utilized. 

Mr. Austin. Yes ; but what would the Commercial Bureau do whe«^* 
the Census is using the machines? 

Mr. Stone. Perhaps then it would have to have those special mau — 

chines. I do not know that in the Census the machines are used con 

tinually even during the time of enumeration, and I do not kno^» 
whether it would be necessary to use the machines continually in th^» 
Bureau of Statistics, because to the best of my knowledge these ma- 
chines would have to be used probably for a few days toward the encJ 
of the month, when the final tabulation has to be made. 

Professor Willis. Do I understand, Mr. Stone, that you think th^ 
machines are used by the Census only once in five years ? 

Mr. Stone. When I say only once in five years I do not mean for^ 
one day in five years. 

Professor Willis. Oh, no. 

Mr. Stone. But only when they have to tabulate the final return^^ 

Professor Willis. Are they not used on these other inquiries, suchB 
as municipal statistics? 

Mr. Stone. They may be using them, but if they are it certainljK 
does not take as many machines to tabulate those comparatively smaLJ 
returns as it does to tabulate the statistics of population of the Unitec^* 
States during the decennial census. So they must have machines thair* 
are not used continually. 

Professor Willis. I think this point about the machines is a verjK 
important one, because nearly every witness has referred to that ir^ 
some connection or other, and yet personally I feel very hazy ancr^ 
vague on the subject. Now, I am quite positive that I have under- - 
stood that the machines used in the Census Office during the las*^ 
census were no economy at all, and that they were discarded, and thafcr" 
since that time the Census Bureau has been at work perfecting ne^^ 
machines. Do you know whether that is true ? 

The Chairman. I do not think there is any such thing as that iir3 
evidence, Professor Willis. 

Professor Willis. You think that is erroneous ! 

The Chairman. Yes. The reason that the Government under- 
took to perfect its own machines was that it paid three- fourths of a* 
million dollars for those, and by perfecting its own machines it will 
have them there. 

Mr. Stone. That was my understanding, that they thought the 
charges of Mr. Hollerith were extravagant, and they thought they 
could make some further improvements in the machines. 

The reason I spoke of the machinery question was this: I remem- 
ber you asked the question the other day of one of the witnesses 
whether he did not think that the Bureau of Statistics could just as 
well put in those machines. Perhaps it could, but I am taking the 
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conditions as they are, not as they might be. The Bureau of Statis- 
tics has not been able so far to put in any improved machinery. That 
Bureau has not the standing in the eyes of Congress that the big 
Census Office has and Congress will naturally give money to the 
Census where it may refuse it to the Bureau or Statistics. I believe 
the Census now has something like $40,000 a year just for the purpose 
of experimenting upon those machines and improving on them. That 
being the case, the Census can easily, 'I think, supply this deficiency 
for this comparatively small Division of Commercial Statistics, 
where the Bureau of Statistics might not be able to do a thing. 

Professor Willis. As I understand you, then, the Census will be- 
fore long have these machines in a much more satisfactory condition 
than they have been ? 

Mr. Stone. They are working on that. Whether they will accom- 
plish it is of course another question. 

Professor Willis. Is the cost of the machines very great? That 
is, when you have completed your diagram, models, etc., is it a very 
costly matter? 
Mr. Stone. I do not know. • 

The Chairman. You can get that better from the Census. 
Professor Willis. What I wanted to get at was the question 
whether the machines could be supplied to the Bureau of Statistics 
or whether they must be used in the Census Office ? 

Mr. Stone. I do not see why the Bureau of Statistics could not 
purchase one provided Congress would give it money for the purpose. 
But I know from some experience that it is exceedingly difficult for 
a small office to get money for certain purposes, where a large office 
gets it almost without effort, by merely asking for it. 

Professor Willis. Mr. Chairman, while we are on that point, after 
what you said a moment ago, I think perhaps I ought to add that 
I have been told by some of the men who were closely connected 
with the last census that there was a question whether they saved 
anything by the use of the machines. 

The Chairman. That may be, but that did not come out in 
these hearings. Of course I was thinking of what transpired here. 
Mr. Austin. Mr. Chairman, on pages 37 and 38 of the testimony 
taken thus far this question is discussed, and you will find that that 
Question was raised as to the probable cost of the machines, and the 
statement was made by Mr. North that the cost would be small and 
that the matter was not worth considering, the meaning being that 
it would be practicable for the Bureau of Statistics to have the 
machines. 

The Chairman. I remember the discussion we had on the question 
of the machines. I do not think Mr. Stone, however, is competent on 
that question, because he has not used the machines, never has seen 
them used, has never been in an office where they have been used, 
and is not a mechanic. 
Mr. Stone. No. 

Prpfessor Willis. I think that point is very well taken. I merely 
wanted to suggest that he was speaking of the possible economy of 
the machines without stating distinctly where that economy would 
lie. 

Mr. Stone. I did not intend to state that. I threw it. out merely 
as a suggestion that if there was any advantage in such a combina- 
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tion it possibly might come there. I did not see any advantage ir 
any other direction, because I do not believe that if the work is tc 
be done properly you could do away with the chief of the divisior 
who is in charge now of those statistics. So that there could be n< 
economy on that score. There could be no economy so far as th« 
personnel is concerned. If there could be any economy, it would b* 
either in the introduction of machinery or perhaps the genera! 
economy that might result from the saving of the personnel in the 
administrative part of it. That would be about all that I could see 

The Chaiuman. Mr. Austin, I want to ask you a question here 
please. As a matter of fact you can not use the machines unless 
you transcribe the information on cards, can you ? 

Mr. Austin. Unless you punch the information on the cards. 

The Chairman. That transfers it just the same? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

The Chairman. Then you take the punched cards and run their 
through accounting machines, which totalizes them ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

The Chairman. Of course in your 'Bureau you have found, I take 
it, that doing that would increase your expense. In other words 
you have to have more clerical work to get your cards punched in 
the first place, and then to have them counted, than you would il 
you simply did it by hand ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. And not only that, but it was an actual loss oi 
time. The experiment, as far as we carried it out, was that we could 
not get out work out as quickly with the machines, because the cards 
had to be all held until the returns of all the collectors were in before 
we could begjin running them. The returns would begin about the 5th 
and run until about the 15th. 

The Chairman. And you can go on tabulating just as the informa- 
tion comes in? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

The Chairman. But under the card system you would have to gel 
all the information in hand' before you could begin working ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

Professor Willis. That seems to me a very important point, and ii 
the Census has found in its experience that only with large masses 
of statistics is there any economy in the use of the machines, and thai 
there it is somewhat doubtful, I think the suggestion that there would 
be an economy from the use of the machines in this work is one thai 
ought to be analyzed very carefully. 

Mr. Austin. I do believe, Mr. Chairman, that if it were possible 
to transfer this information to the cards within a reasonable time il 
would then be advantageous, because we could bring out so man) 
more facts* 

The Chairman. Under the present system the returns straggle ir 
from day to day, and you begin using them just as soon as thej 
come in? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

The Chairman. The clerks digest that information and get it up 
and when the last return comes in you have all the previous work ir 
shape. With the card system you would have to wait until every 
thing was in? 
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Mr. Austin. Yes. That was the difficulty that we found when we 
attempted the machine system. 

Professor Willis. I should like to know whether any of the other 
gentlemen who are here are familiar with that phase of it at all. I 
think that is an important thing to get. 

The Chairman. On what point, Professor Willis? 

Professor Willis. As to the extent to which it is necessary to have 
all the statistics in hand before the punching of the cards can be done. 

Mr. Austin. I could bring before the committee one or two men 
who handled the details of the work when the machine was in the 
office. 

The Chairman. I have seen those machines work. I do not see 
why it is not just as easy to hand the schedule to a punching clerk 
when it -first comes in to have him punch these cards and lay them 
aside, and have them, all punched just as they come in. The actual 
running through and accounting is just like feeding a few bushels of 
wheat into a hopper, is it not? 

Mr. Austin. They go through very rapidly. 

The Chairman. We will pass over that for the present. 

Mr. Stone. The second division in the Bureau of Statistics is the 
Internal Commerce Division. That the work of the division is very 
far from being in perfect form has been told to the committee by the 
chief of that division. It is, of course, not his fault and not the 
fault of the Bureau of Statistics that the work is not complete and 
not perfect. The fault lies in the lack of authority on the part of 
the Bureau of Statistics to demand the production of those figures. 

Now, there is really one office to which this work really belongs 
and which could do it probably with a greater degree of perfection 
and completeness, and that is the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
But, as I understand, that is out of the question, since the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is trying to get rid of its statistical work. 

Doctor Nbill. You think it should go to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ? 

Mr. Stone. I think it properly belongs to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Interstate Commerce Commission is handling the 
statistics of internal commerce. I fully agree with Mr. Jacobson that 
the railroad statistics are not complete without statistics of traffic car- 
ried by the railroads. The Interstate Commerce Commission really 
needs those statistics, and it is in the most advantageous position to 
get them, especially from the railroads, because it has established 
channels of communication with them; they are accustomed to fur- 
nish statistics to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and would 
ptobably resent being bothered, as they would probably say, by any 
other governmental bureau. I understand that even the interstate 
Commerce Commission has considerable difficulty in getting what it 
wants. 

Doctor Neill. How would it be if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission were to collect those statistics and turn them over to the Bu- 
reau of Statistics for its use ? 

Mr. Stone. As I understand, it would not be a very practical way, 
because the statistical material would be immense and it would be 
physically inconvenient, if not impossible, to carry it from one bureau 
to the other and back again. On the other hand, it would be almost 
impossible for that division of the Bureau oi Sts^We^ to ^Xtfs&Scj 
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down to the Interstate Commerce Commission to get the figures. Bu 
if you had to do that, it would be more convenient to transfer then 
once for all. 

Doctor Neill. What I had in mind was this : It might be possible 
since the Interstate Commerce Commission is gathering figures anc 
has easier access to the railroads, that they would get some statistic 
that they themselves had no use for — they would have no division t< 
handle them and no experts to deal with them after they were re 
ceived. In a case of that kind could the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission be used as a collecting agency and the statistics be turne< 
over to another bureau which is capable of handling them ? 

Mr. Stone. Theoretically it seems to" me a good proposition, bu 
practically I do not think it is feasible. 

Mr. Jacobson. If I may be permitted to suggest, the traffic statis 
tics are furnished by the railroads together with the financial sta 
tistics. There is one sheet or two sheets in that abstract which ever; 
railroad sends to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Inter 
state Commerce Commission adds up the figures and gives each yeai 
on two pages of their Statistics of Railroads in the United States 
an account of the traffic carried, both originating on the roads an< 
received from connections. That is all they do. 

Doctor Nehx. The reason I asked was this : I thought of some sue! 
proposition myself. For example, they could easily secure wage sta 
tistics from the railroads. Now, the peculiar methods of paymen 
adopted by the railroads make it a most perplexing problem to ge 
any presentation of their wage statistics which will make them com 
parable to other industries. The working out of this question is a: 
extremely difficult problem and requires some one with very complet 
knowledge of other industries. It would not pay them, and woul- 
be entirely foreign to their work, to develop such an expert divisio 
there, and I have thought sometimes of seeing if they could not gathe 
the statistics on forms that we would suggest and turn them ove 
to us. 

Mr. Stone. You see if those statistics were to be published once 
year, or once in ten years, perhaps it would be hiore or less pract: 
cable, but for the constant flow of statistics, or monthly returns, : 
seems to me that it would not be feasible. It could be done muc 
better if that entire division having charge of the compilation wer 
transferred bodily over there, because these traffic statistics are fa 
more germane to the work of the Interstate Commerce Commissio 
than those cited by you, the wages, which do not concern them i 
any way. 

Now, assuming that the Interstate Commerce Commission is ou 
of the question and that these statistics have to be handled in thi 
Department, I believe that there would be some advantage in trans 
ferring them to the Census Office under certain conditions. Th 
chief advantage that in my judgment would accrue would be tha 
the Census is more likely to obtain the authority from Congress fo 
demanding such returns from the shippers and the transportatio: 
companies than the Bureau of Statistics is. It comes down to th 
relative standing and position of the two bureaus before Congress 
Congress would naturally be reluctant to give this additional au 
thority for compelling the transportation companies to furnish sta 
tistical returns. 
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The Chairman. Yoy touch once in a while on the psychological 
attitude that Congress might assume toward the respective bureaus. 
• I think we ought to eliminate all that. I assume that Congress will 
give to a small bureau exactly what its needs demand, just as it will 
to a large bureau ; and I wish you would direct your argument along 
that line. 

Mr. Stone. Very well. Then that argument falls to the ground. 
Now, the question arises whether, under the present laws the Census 
could do more than the Bureau of Statistics. The people at large 
know that the Census has the power to procure these data, and per- 
haps from that point of view they would be in better position to 
get it than the Bureau of Statistics. 

Now, if the work of the Internal Commerce Division is to be made 
really valuable and effective, it undoubtedly will have to be enlarged 
and more money will have to be spent on it. And here, again, I come 
to the same point — that the Census is a larger bureau, has more money 
at its disposal, and has more men at its command that it probably 
could transfer from time to time when there is a rush of work than 
the Bureau of Statistics has. 

The Chairman. Do you believe, Mr. Stone, that in the Government 
of the United States, or, so far as you are acquainted, in the govern- 
ment of any f oreign country, there is as much statistical information 
of general and universal value turned out for the same amount of 
money as there is in the Bureau of Statistics ? 

Mr. Stone. I could not answer that' except as a general impression. 

The Chairman. Well, as a general impression, what would you 
say? 

Mr. Stone. I think it is doing it as economically and turning out as 
much as probably any other Government bureau. 

The Chairman. Don't you think it is more economical than any 
other statistical bureau of the United States ? 

Mr. Stone. I do not know that I could answer the question. 

The Chairman. Don't you think it is more economical than any 
statistical bureau of a f oceign government, so far as you know ? 

Mr. Stone. I could not answer that either. I think I can answer 
without hesitation that it is run on a very economical basis, that 
there is no waste there so far as I can detect, and that it is run in an 
efficient manner. 

The Chairman. I am directing my attention now to the cost of 
collecting and tabulating the statistics, not the printing. 

Mr. Stone. I understand ; but I do not know that I have any exact 
data on which to base a statement. I do not believe I would be com- 
petent to answer that question, because I have not looked into that. 

The Chairman. What appropriation has the Internal Commerce 
Division ? 

Mr. Austin. Four thousand dollars. 

Professor Willis. Have you finished your statement, Mr. Stone? 

Mr. Stone. Just one thing more, and I will be through. I believe 
that the Internal Commerce Division has to be strengthened and en- 
larged — strengthened in its personnel, quantitatively rather than 
qualitatively — and I believe that from that point of view the Census, 
just because it does not need any strengthening on that head, is prob- 
ably in a better position to retain a good man than ihe Bureau of 
Statistics. In the first place it pays larger salaries^ m4\w^^R.wA 
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place each man at the head of a division in the Census gets fa 
recognition for his work. I believe a man in the position of M 
Powers, for instance, or Mr. Steuart, in the Census Office, has moi 
of an opportunity to build up a reputation and be known to the pe< 
pie at large than a man in charge of a small division in the Burea 
of Statistics. These are facts, and I believe that is the reason wh 
the Census is in much better position both to get a good man and i 
retain him when they get him than the Bureau of Statistics. I hai 
in mind a few cases where the Bureau of Statistics has been unab! 
to retain very good men just for this reason, that it can not offer thei 
as good a compensation as the Census, for instance, could. We kno 
what the salaries are, and the comparative standing of the men. 
say the men get far more credit for their Work 'in the Census Offic 
The chief of a division in the Cetisus Office stands much higher i 
the official hierarchy £han the chief of a division in the Bureau < 
Statistics. In fact, people do not know of a chief of division in tl 
Bureau of Statistics. In the eyes of the law he is simply a cler 
getting perhaps a higher salary. A chief of division is simply 
creation of Mr. Austin, who I may say is very glad to give recOgn 
tion ; but that is as far as he can go. He could not give him a high* 
salary if he wished to, or I assume he could not. 

Doctor Neill. Mr. Stone, there are four divisions in the Cetisu 
are there not? 

Mr. Stone. Practically; yes.. 

The Chairman. Five of them. 

Mr. Stone. Yes. 

Doctor Neill. Those are very large divisions. Now, if work of th 
kind were transferred to the Census, would not these be subdivisioi 
of those large divisions? They would not likely make them separa, 
divisions; and do the men in those positions get that recognition « 
that salary? 

Mr. Stone. I am very glad you asked me that question, becau 
that is one of the conditions under which I would be in favor of 
transfer to the Census Office. I believe that the Division of Intern 
Commerce is of such importance that unless the Census people he 
the purpose to make it a separate division and build it up to som 
thing very large, as it ought to be, I would not be in favor of i 
transfer. I would not be in favor of its being transferred there at 
lost, say, in Mr. Steuart's division or in any other division, because 
the chief of that division were simply reduced to the position of 
clerk, subject to Mr. Steuart or any other chief of division in tl 
Census Bureau, I do not believe that the division would ever be bui 
up. I believe — if I may be permitted to take issue with what M 
Steuart said here the other dav — that it would be decidedly deb 
mental to the work of the division if its work were to be intrusted 
the Census Bureau to a man who looks at it from the purely censi 
point of view. What that is I need not dwell upon, because you ha 1 
all heard Mr. Steuart's opinion. He thought those statistics could 1 
compiled just as well once a year, if not once in ten years. If we a 
to have that sort of statistics and are all agreed that that would 1 
sufficient, why, yes, it would be great economy to transfer it to tl 
Census and have it lost there. 

The Chairman. What do you think of establishing a division call* 
the "Division of Commercial Statistics " in the Census Office? 
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Mr. Stone. To take in all of these statistics? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Stone. I believe it would be impracticable, for the reason, as I 
have tried to point out, that the Bureau of Statistics to-day has dif- 
ferent kinds of work which should be treated in a different way. In 
their own small field they have managed to divide the work into 
distinct divisions and place them in charge of separate men, who try 
to do the best they can with the limited means placed at their dis- 
Dosal. Now, even with the limitations as they are, the work will be 
aone much better if it is left where it is than if it is lost in one of the 
large divisions of the Census Bureau, where they look at these statis- 
tics from an entirely different point of view, and think that they 
could be compiled once a year or once in five years or once in ten 
years. I believe that the commercial statistics are of an entirely 
different kind from the manufacturing statistics, and have to be com- 
piled with greater frequency. Even from the point of view of the 
manufacturer himself, it is well to have the commercial returns made 
once a month, so that he can see the ebb' and flow of industrial life 
and be able to judge of the general conditions of the market. It 
would not be practicable to have monthly statistics or even annual 
statistics of industries, because they are more complicated, they are 
more difficult to get — because the manufacturer will object to giving 
away his facts — and it is more trouble. But commercial statistics are 
comparatively easy to measure and much easier to get returns for. 
And, as I say, commerce, being, after all, but a reflection of the gen- 
eral industrial conditions — because the moment industry shuts down 
commerce naturally declines also — is a first-class barometer of the 
general industrial as well as commercial conditions. So that all the 
people are interested in it, no matter whether they are merchants, or 
manufacturers, or wage-workers, or bankers, or merely students of 
these problems, not to speak of the fact that when it comes to the 
commercial statistics, properly speaking — that is, statistics of imports 
and exports — the Government has to have it because Congress will 
demand it, because it is a part of the fiscal returns. 

Professor Willis. As I understand you, then, your reasons for 
transferring this internal-commerce work, which is all that we have 
before us now, to the Census Bureau are quite different from those 
of Mr. Steuart? 

Mr. Stone. Entirely different. In other words, my reason for 
transferring the Division of Internal Commerce to the Census Office 
would be because I would hope that they would spend a great deal 
more money on it than they are spending to-day in the Bureau of 
Statistics. Mr. Steuart's intention, as I understood it, was to effect 
economy. If it is to be done for economy, then I am entirely opposed 
to it. 

Professor Willis. Then, if the internal-commerce work could be 
properly put on its feet and enlarged ^here it is now, you would not 
he in favor of its transfer — that is to '§ay , if it could be carried on 
under proper conditions, with the right amount of money, and with 
due authority to go and get the statistics, you would favor its reten- 
tion where it is ? 

Mr. Stone. I would not say I would necessarily favor it, but I 
should say there would be no particular advantage in transferring it 
to the Census. 
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Professor Willis. Would there be any advantage? 

Mr. Stone. None that I know of. My reason for transferring it 
that I think the Census can build it up ; that it has the money, cj 
pay better salaries to its men, and can give them credit. If it a 
not, the division ought not to go there; or if the Bureau of Statist] 
can do the same, the division ought not to go. I am taking conditio 
as they are. If the Bureau of Statistics can build up the work, 
would say certainly the work should remain there. The fact is th 
they have not done it up to this time, and the Census has shown i 
ability, for one reason or another, to do it. 

Professor Willis. You are speaking now entirely from an ei 
pirical standpoint. The Census Bureau has indicated here, has 
not, that it does not want to build up these statistics, but does wa 
to curtail them ? 

Mr. Stone. I understand that to be the attitude of Mr. Steua: 
Whether Mr. North shares those views or not, I do not know, 
said if the Census Office is to adopt Mr. Steuart's views, then 
believe it would be very unfortunate for the internal-commerce si 
tistics to be transferred to that Bureau — unfortunate for that dr 
sion. 

Professor Willis. There are one or two other points. I think y 
used the word " can " with reference to this matter of giving cred 
There is no reason why full credit should not be given now in t 
Bureau of Statistics, is there ? 

Mr. Stone. Not that I know of. But whenever any publication 
issued from the Census Office it will have the name of the Director 
the Census on top, and it will also have the name of the author who 
responsible for the work. This is not done in the Bureau of Statisti 

Professor Willis. Can it be done ? 

Mr. Stone. I do not know ; but it has not been done thus far. 

Mr. Austin. It certainly can. It is a mere matter of administr 
tion, and one in which I have favored that plan. 

Mr. Stone. Then there is the question of salary. The Census a 
pay and does pay to-day higher salaries to its chiefs of division th: 
the Bureau of Statistics does. 

Professor Willis. Does not your argument assume what I thh 
was mentioned here by some one else, that this Division of Intern 
Commerce would be put on a par with the existing five divisions 
the Census, which necessarily have a very much larger field of wo 
and a much larger number or clerks ? 

Mr. Stone. Well, I think it ought to be much larger. I do n 
know how many clerks Mr. Jacobson could use, but I am sure 
could be made at least as large as the Compilation Division is to-di 
in the Bureau of Statistics. 

The Chairman. Don't you remember the testimony of Mr. Jacc 
son ? He says he has a man and a half. 

Mr. Stone. He is using now a man and a half. 

Professor Willis. Your argument assumes that it would be plac 
on a par with the other divisions? 

Mr. Stone. I do not assume ; I say if it is going to be done th 
way. 

Professor Willis. You have mentioned two reasons why the ( 
vision should be transferred — one, that credit is given to the authc 
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in the Census Bureau, but is not given in the Bureau of Statistics; 
the other, that larger salaries are paid to the chiefs of division. Now, 
I ask, does not that assume that this internal-commerce work when 
transferred to the Census Office would be placed on a par with the 
other five divisions there ? 

Mr. Stone. I am not assuming. I said that if that division is to be 
put on a par with the other divisions of the Census Office then I am 
in favor of the transfer. If it is to be swallowed up in one of the ex- 
isting divisions I think it would be unfortunate for the statistics. It 
would not affect so badly the Compilation Division, for the reason I 
mentioned, that the work is largely mechanical and needs no building 
up. I can say there would be room for a man with special economic 
training at the head of it, say at the time of the next revision of the 
tariff, when the schedules will have to be recast, and the statistical 
schedules as well. It would be well then to have at the head of it a 
man thoroughly conversant with all these subjects. But to-day, and 
for the next few years — I do not know how long it will be until the 
next tariff revision — the Compilation Division can get along as well 
as it does to-day, and it would not make much of a difference whether 
it was swallowed up in one of those divisions or not. 

Professor Willis. If I understood your very appreciative remarks 
a while ago* you would not advocate any change in the head of the 
internal-commerce work at the present time? 

Mr. Stone. Not unless they could improve upon him. I do not 
think there is any need for improvement, so far as I can judge. 

Professor Willis. Then, if you had the same man in the Census 
B.ureau, would he not do the same kind of work as he does now, in 
so far as the appropriation permitted ? 

Mr. Stone. My assumption is that he would have at his disposal a 
larger staff, and would also, if not at once, then shortly, get the neces- 
sary authority for getting a larger amount of statistics. 

Professor Willis. Then, if the Secretary of Commerce and Labor 
^ould give him that staff now, things would be in a perfectly satis- 
factory condition? 

Mr. Stone. Yes — that is to say, there is no organic connection be- 
tween the statistics of internal commerce and the Census. There is no 
connection at all except that both are statistics. There is no more or- 
ganic connection between that and the Census than there is between 
*t and the statistics, say, of the Comptroller's office. 

Doctor Neill. Mr. Stone, in a word, your argument amounts to 
this, that you think the appropriations could be increased under the 
Census more than they can under the present organization ? 

Mr. Stone. Yes; and even with the present appropriation the 
Census has more money to spare. Being a bigger office, it has more 
facilities at its command. And if, with these conditions present, the 
Census Office is willing to build up this work as an independent di- 
vision — not to consolidate and economize, but really build it up — 
then, perhaps, it has greater facilities for doing that work than the 
Bureau of Statistics. But if it is not willing to build it up, then I 
think it would be much better to let it remain where it is to-day. 

Doctor Neill. You referred to the question of salaries a moment 
ago. What are the salaries now being paid in the Bureau of Statis- 
tics? 
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Mr. Stone. The salary of the chief of that division is $2,100. 

Doctor Neill. What is the highest salary paid in the Bureau, Mr. 
Austin? 

Mr. Austin. That is the highest. 

Doctor Neill. How many men have you at $2,100? 

Mr. Austin. One. 

Doctor Neill. What are the salaries ? 

Mr. Austin. The next below that is $2,000 — statistical clerk, he is 
called ; and next below that are several $1,800 men. 

Doctor Neill. As a matter of fact, do you know whether the Cen- 
sus is paying any higher salaries than that| 

Mr. Stone. It pays $3,000 to its chiefs of" divisions. 

Doctor Neill. What does it pay the next man ? 

Mr. Stone. I know of one who gets $2,000. I do not know whethei 
they have any $2,500 positions or not. 

Doctor Neill. Then, as a matter qf fact, at the present time, th« 
Bureau of Statistics is paying higher salaries than the Census. Ir 
the case of this transfer you assume that the Chief of the Bureau o: 
Statistics would be given the position of chief of division, do you ? 

Mr. Stone. No; I do not assume that, because, as I say, I do no 
treat the Bureau of Statistics as a unit. In the Bureau of Statistic 
there are three units, and I am taking up each unit by itself. I an 
not speaking to-day about the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. H 
might be made Director of the Census. I do not know what they ar 
going to do. I am not considering the personal element at all. I an 
simply considering what is to be done with each division. I am assu&n 
ing that the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics to-day would not be 
come Chief of the Internal Commerce Division nor Chief of the Coiia 

Kilation Division. I know that in this Internal Commerce Division 
[r. Jacobson has had two, and I might say three, predecessors. TvT' 
of them were men of very high scientific attainments, men who wer^ 
university graduates, and have a wide reputation as economists an* 
statisticians. Neither of them could be retained by the Bureau or 
Statistics for the reason that neither the salary nor the recognition 
was a sufficient allurement to keep them. 

Professor Willis. Is it not a little remarkable that the Bureau o^ 
Statistics succeeded in getting three different men of high scientific 
attainments ? 

Mr. Stone. I think that is due to Mr. Austin's happy faculty o% 
finding good men. 

Professor Willis. He would not be able to exercise that faculty H 
this transfer were made and he were to lose his position as Chief o£ 
the Bureau. 

Mr. Stone. I am not speaking of that. I am speaking of the fact 
that he is hampered by reason of not being able to retain his men- 
Now, I say that if a man .in the same position were in the Census, 
drawing a salary of $3,000 instead of $2,100, and being able to build 
up a reputation by lfcis work, just because his name does appear and 
attract the attention of other people, it is conceivable that they might 
be able to retain them for a longer period than Mr. Austin has been 
able to do in the Bureau of Statistics. However, I am speaking of all 
these things not as arguments why this Bureau should be transferred, 
but simply from the point of view of the possible advantages of a 
transfer. 
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Professor Wiujs. In this connection it might be worth while to 
note what Mr. Rossiter said in his testimony. He said : 

As I remember, a compilation of the positions of importance in the Bureau of 
Statistics and the Bureau of CensuR, the proportion of employees having a com- 
pensation exceeding $1,200 in the Bureau of the Census is about 7 per cent of 
the entire clerical force. In the Bureau of Statistics it exceeds 50 per cent. 

Mr. Stone. That has no bearing on what I have said. I was not 
speaking about the compensation of the men doing purely clerical 
work. I was speaking of the men who are doing brain work, and 
who have to do the planning of the division. I do not know that it 
would make much difference if any man who is doing the tabulating 
to-day left the office and was replaced by another. I do not wish it 
to be understood that I do not favor as liberal compensation for any 
man's work as is just; but I was speaking from an entirely different 
point of view, and it seems to me that Mr. Rossiter's evidence bears 
on another point. 

Professor Willis. He speaks of the positions of importance. I do 
not know what he included under that head. 

Mr. Stone. I did not know that they had men of very great im- 
portance at $1,200. Perhaps, when they take the census enumeration 
they get a great many men who are just out of college and come in for 
the experience. Such men might be willing to come in at $1,200. 
But I do not believe they could keep men at that rate all the time. 

Now I come to the Statistical Abstract of the United States. From 
the comparative table which I submitted here to-day of the German 
and American statistical abstracts it will be apparent that there is 
some room for improvement in covering other subjects than those cov- 
ered to-day. However, that matter has been touched upon before. 
I do not faiow whether Mr. Jacobson's suggestion of having a joint 
committee for getting it out will be accepted; but I think it would be 
a very good idea. But if it is to be published, as heretofore, by one 
single bureau, I think the Census is probably a more proper bureau 
for it than the Bureau of Statistics, for the reason that it handles a 
much wider range of statistical subjects than does the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. This probably may account for the fact that over one-half 
of the total space of the Statistical Abstract is devoted to commercial 
statistics. I am not using it as a reproach to the Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, because it is perfectly natural for every one of us who is 
working constantly on one subject to exaggerate the importance of 
that subject — that Is, to confine his attention more to that. Now, be- 
cause in the Census Office they have a great variety of subjects, it 
would be physically impossible there to exaggerate any one part as 
against another. Taking for granted that they will have the same 
hn<l of men there as here, I think they have better chances for turn- 
ing but a better Statistical Abstract from that point of view. 

That is all I have to say on this subject, unless you wish to ask some 
questions. 

Mr. Austin. What is your opinion as to the advisability of creating 
an interdepartmental committee to direct the compilation of the Sta- 
tistical Abstract ? 

Mr. Stone. I think it is an excellent idea, provided you get a com- 
petent and responsible editor. I do not believe it would be qui^a 
success without a responsible editor. jflP 
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Doctor Neill. I was just going to ask that same question. Does 
not what you say come to this, Mr. Stone, that you think it might 
be as well or better done by the Census, but you think that neither 
the Census nor the Bureau of Statistics nor any single office should 
be permitted to compile it? 

Mr. Stone. Yes; I think it would be better under an interdepart- 
mental committee. 

Doctor Neill. Don't you think that it is essential to the propor 
construction of it that there should be an interdepartmental com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. Stone. T do not think it is absolutely necessary, but I thirxi 
it would be the best way to do it, and I think if it were transferred 
to-day to the Census the chances are ttiat the different subjects would 
get more recognition than they do to-day, simply on account of the 
physical organization of the Census Office — not because it. has betber 
men, but the Census Office, having such a wide range of statistic^*, 
can not in the nature of it exaggerate one branch as against tt%e 
others.. The Bureau of Statistics, being a one-sided affair, beira_g 
just a bureau of commercial statistics, naturally has given more 
attention to that subject. 

Doctor Neill. This Statistical Abstract, as I understand it, should 
publish material with two purposes in view — first, it should gi^ e 
that information which is most frequently called for by the publie, 
and, second, that information which is most frequently wanted fc>y 
the student of this or that particular subject. Now, the person in 
charge of that Bureau knows in the first place more of the nata»e 
of the requests that come for information, and therefore what tl*e 
public most desires; and in the second place, is supposed to kno^w 
more about the subject and to know what is vital to the student of- 
that subject. Who, therefore, is as competent to suggest what pent 
of the statistics would be most valuable for the Abstract? 

Mr. Stone. I fully agree with you. 

Doctor Neill. Of course, some one who had not this perfeofc 
knowledge of the work mi^ht put in some very trivial things and 
leave out some very vital things. The student picks it up and says, 
" I do not know why this wretched thing is here." 

Mr. Stone. I do think it would be rather risky to have an inter- 
departmental committee without a responsible editor. 

Doctor Neill. He must be responsible; and a certain number of 
pages should be assigned to a man and he should be left to select 
which of his statistics are most important to the public. 

Mr. Stone. And then have a trained statistician to put the whole 
subject together. 

The Chairman. Of course, there should not be a hard and fast 
assignment of pages. 

Doctor Neill. Within certain limitations. 

Mr. Austin. If a general interdepartmental committee were 
created, which should assign to the various bureaus and divisions 
approximately the amount of space which they might occupy -and 
ask them to select and prepare the material, still there would be 
certain information which is not departmental or governmental. 
Do not you think that under those circumstances the people who have 
been collecting that for years might still be adavntageously left in 
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oe charge of handling the details under the direction of this inter- 
jl departmental committee, and continue to gather such npngovern- 
ie mental information as they have been gathering in the past ? 
i\\ Mr. Stone. That is exactly the reason, Mr. Austin, why I consider 
it absolutely necessary, if there is such an interdepartmental commit- 
tee, that a competent editor should be placed in charge and be re- 
sponsible for getting it out — just because there are statistics that you 
*f can not get from governmental agencies. And when that is done, 
n answering your next question as to which bureau would be most re- 
sponsible, I think it would be then not so much a question of the bu- 
nk reau as of the man put in charge. The competent man may be to-day 
*j in the Bureau of Statistics or in the Census. I think that you will 
lid have to £et a new man — not because either of those would not possess 
h the qualifications, but because you will have to put a man entirely in 
«r charge of that work. And then if it comes to the question which of 
s| the bureaus is better to leave it in, I think that the Census Bureau 
would be a more proper bureau. 

For instance, it will be necessary to get State statistics, municipal 
statistics, statistics of failures, and so forth. The Census Office to-day 
has established channels of communications with those different 
States, offices, and so forth. It has men who have been handling this 
wider range of subjects, and so I think it is in a more advantageous 
position to pet all these facts and figures than the Bureau of Statis- 
tics is. As for the experience the Bureau has had. so far as my knowl- 
edge goes, this work is to-day in charge really of the chief clerk of 
the Bureau, who is not a man specially trained in statistics, and is 
done by a clerk who simply adds a new line for the last year and 
strikes off the top line so as to keep it within the same size ; so I do 
**ot think there is any special advantage in that regard for the Bureau 
of Statistics. On the other hand, the Census has had a similar ex- 
perience in compiling their Census abstract. However, I do not think 
that either of those considerations is important. The important con- 
sideration is the man ; and then, having the man, I think the Census 
has more established channels of communication with the different 
departments outside of the governmental departments than the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 

The next is the Foreign Statistical Division, what Mr. Rubinow 
called the other day the " intelligence branch." I think he minimized 
the importance of his work by calling it that, because it is not only an 
intelligence branch. The other divisions of the Bureau of Statistics, 
as well as all other bureaus, answer questions, so the mere fact that 
he writes letters in reply to inquiries is not sufficient to call his di- 
vision an intelligence branch, because that is by no means the most 
important part of his work. In addition to serving as an intelligence 
office, that division either writes or furnishes most of the statistical 

material for the so-called " blue sheets " 

Mr. Austin. Oh, no. 

Mr. Stone. If I am wrong, I shall be perfectly willing to be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. Austin. That is entirely a mistake. Not 10 per cent of the 
material for the so-called " blue sheets " is prepared by that division. 
Mr. Stone. Then I will modify that and simply say that they fur- 
nish a good deal of the material for the blue sheets — perhaps most of 
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the blue sheets that deal with the question of foreign commerce, which 
depend on foreign statistical returns. 

Mr. Austin. By that you mean the international commerce ? 

Mr. Stone. International .commerce; exactly. That division also 
has charge, if I am not mistaken, of the Statistical Abstract of the 
World. 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

Mr. Stone. It is called the Statistical Abstract of the World, al- 
though it gives only comparative statistics of commerce of the prin- 
cipal countries. 

Mr. Austin. At present. 

Mr. Stone. Yes. Of course I do not know what it will do in the 
future. It has been published for the last three years or so, I believe ; 
and at present it gives the comparative statistics of commerce of the 
principal countries. 

That division has either written or furnished a great part of the 
statistical material for the monographs. The Bureau has published 
quite a large number of important monographs, such as the descrip- 
tion of the coal trade, the iron and steel trade, the lumber trade, the 
great canals of the world, commercial Australia, commercial India, 
etc. Quite a large number of countries have been written up giving 
the commercial conditions in those countries. That is largely in 
charge of this Division of Foreign Statistics. That division also 
takes care of the library of the Bureau, because that library consists 
almost exclusively of the foreign statistical returns which come from 
different countries. 

Now, none of this work has any organic or other connection with 
the Census, and I do not believe that any advantage would accrue 
from the transfer of that division to the Census Office. I could not 
even urge the consideration of economy, such as I thought might 
under certain conditions result if the Compilation Division was 
transferred. But, on the other hand, it does constitute part and par- 
cel of the work of what is called to-day the "Bureau of Manufac- 
tures," and which ought to be called the " Bureau of Commerce." In 
the Bureau of Manufactures to-day we receive numerous inquiries of 
exactly the same kind that the Bureau of Statistics is receiving to-day , 
and so there is a good deal of duplication. In fact, I know that a 
great many people will sometimes write identically the same letter 
and address it to the two Bureaus, saying, " Well, I will get something 
from one and something from the other." Of course, some of the let- 
ters are referred from the Bureau of Statistics to our Bureau or from 
our Bureau to the Bureau of Statistics, but still there is a good deal 
of duplication. That could be done away with if that division was 
consolidated with the Bureau of Manufactures in one large Bureau of 
Commerce. 

There are other reasons. The consular reports to-day are quite 
defective from a statistical point of view. They are frequently inac- 
curate in their statistical statements. It is quite natural, in view of 
the lack of statistical training on the part of our consuls. When the 
Consular Division was in the Bureau of Statistics the reports were 
always revised by the men who had charge of the foreign statistics, 
and they saw to it that there were no inaccuracies, no gross errors. 
To-day there is not a trained statistician in the Bureau of Manufac- 
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tures who is responsible for that part of the work. The result I need 
not refer to. I believe it is known among the members of this commit- 
tee that in the Department they are deficient in that respect. That 
division therefore, I say, organically belongs to the Bureau of Manu- 
factures or the Bureau of Commerce. 

The Chairman. We can not establish a new bureau as easily as 
that, you know. Congress establishes them. 

Mr. Stone. You may call it anything, for that matter. 

The Chairman. You can not call it anything except what the 
statute calls it. 

Mr. Stone. The reason I used the other name is to indicate why I 
think it belongs to the Bureau of Manufactures, because the Bureau 
of Manufactures is really a Bureau of Commerce. 

Mr. Austin. But it could hardly be divorced from our own Bureau 
of Commercial Statistics, could it ? The bureau engaged in handling 
the statistics of our own foreign commerce could not spare that to the 
Bureau of Manufactures, could it ? 

Mr. Stone. That may be true. This is merely an argument why I 
think it would be advantageous to combine the Division of Foreign 
Commercial Statistics with the Bureau of Commerce. I believe that 
the two belong together. 

Mr. Austin. By " foreign commercial statistics " do you mean 
simply the statistics of other countries, or do you mean the statistics 
of our own and foreign countries? 

Mr. Stone. No; I mean the Foreign Statistical Division. Natu- 
rally the question was not put here as to whether it would be a good 
idea to consolidate the Bureau of Statistics with the Bureau of Man- 
ufactures, and I will not go into that question. But when I speak of 
the Foreign Statistical Division — I believe we all understand what I 
refer to — I think, since you ask me that question, that the Bureau of 
Manufactures can less afford to go without it than the Bureau of 
Statistics. The Compilation Division of the Bureau of Statistics does 
not need it at all, whereas the Consular Division suffers to-day from 
the lack of that sort of a division. 

Professor Willis. May I interpolate one question there? That, I 
think, is somewhat aside from the point the committee is discussing, 
and I should like to ask this : If no such transfer to the Bureau of 
Manufactures as at present organized can be made, you see no reason 
why this foreign compilation division should be transferred to the 
Census Bureau rather than be left where it is? 

Mr. Stone. I see no reason at all for its transfer to the Census 
Bureau. I do not believe that the Census Bureau needs it, and I do 
not think it needs any connection with the Census Bureau. I do not 
believe that either paVt of the Government service would be benefited 
by a transfer. 

The Chairman. Mr. Stone, whenever our legislators or our students 
of commerce, economists, etc., use foreign statistics, they almost 
always use them in connection or comparison with our domestic sta- 
tistics. Therefore, I can not see the philosophy or the benefit to or- 
ganization of divorcing our foreign statistics from our internal sta- 
tistics, because they are alwavs used in juxtaposition. Would it not 
be rather illogical to put the foreign statistics in one bureau and leave 
the internal statistics in another bureau ? 
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Mr. Stone. Of course, I have not touched upon the other phase of 
the question. But what I do wish to say is that there is more of an 
organic connection in the work. For instance, if you were to take this 
Foreign Statistical Division from the Bureau of Statistics to-day, the 
Compilation Division or the statistics of our own commerce with 
foreign countries would in no way suffer on account of it. It gets 
along to-day without the assistance of the Statistical Division and 
could do so in future. On the other hand, the Consular Division to- 
day suffers from the lack of such a division, because it has not the 
people, it has not the library, it has not the facilities. 

The Chairman. You might send the consular reports back to the 
Bureau of Statistics, then. 

Mr. Stone. Either that or do the other way. 

Professor Willis. I do not understand what you mean by " suffer." 
I understood you to say that some 10 per cent of these blue sheets are 
compiled in the Foreign Statistical Division. Now, those reports on 
blue sheets are of considerable interest and value, and deal very 
largely with foreign tariffs like the German tariff, for example, do 
they not? 

Mr. Stone. They did while the Tariff Division was still there in the 
Bureau of Statistics. They do not to-day, so far as I know. 

Mr. Austin. We leave that chiefly to the Tariff Division of the 
Bureau of Manufactures. 

Mr. Stone. However, those blue sheets dealing with foreign com- 
merce could continue to be issued wherever the Foreign Statistical 
Division, was transferred. 

Professor Willis. Don't you think it is of importance that they 
should be written in close connection with the most recent figures of 
foreign commerce; and would they not suffer if they were to be di- 
vorced from those statistics? 

Mr. Stone. Of course; the man who writes them could just as well 
consult the statistics as compiled in our Bureau of Statistics, no mat- 
ter whether he was in that bureau or another bureau. 

Professor Willis. And does not that same remark, which is very 
well taken, apply to the men who are now writing in the Bureau of 
Manufactures? That is to say, is not their suffering measured by 
riding on the street cars? 

Mr. Stone. No ; it is more than a ride. In the first place, we have 
not the men who have the necessary qualifications for the work. 
They are absolutely absent from the Bureau of Manufactures. In 
the second place, we have not the library ; and it is more than a street- 
car ride, because for that work you have to consult the library con- 
tinually, and you would simply have to take the men bodily and 
transfer them to the Bureau of Statistics, or bodily transfer the "li- 
brary of the Bureau of Statistics to the Bureau of Manufactures. 
The Bureau of Manufactures to-day is absolutely crippled (I use that 
word advisedly) by the absence of men with these qualifications. 

Doctor Neill. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make the point of 
order that we came here to discuss the proposed consolidation of the 
Bureau of Statistics with the Bureau of the Census. We are getting 
away from that discussion and we are lumbering the record. While 
this is important, I do not think it is important to consider at this 
time. So that if I may suggest, with all courtesy, I think we ought 
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to hold ourselves rather closely to this particular question, which we 
are called upon to consider, and not get into the wider field of com- 
bination with the Bureau of Manufactures and the results that now 
flow from not having such a combination. 

The Chadrman. Can you direct your argument to the particular 
question at issue, Mr. Stone, and postpone the other for the present! 

Mr. Stone. I can simply close there, Mr. Chairman, for the reason 
that I have enumerated the conditions under which I thought we 
might discuss the advisability of a consolidation with the Census. I 
purposely for that reason left the Foreign Statistical Division to the 
end, because I could simply answer the question in the negative — that 
I did not see any advantage in it at all. 

The Chairman. And you consider that it has more of an organic 
connection with the Bureau of Manufactures than with any other 
bureau? 

Mr. Stone. Yes^ sir. I also wanted to say, in connection with the 
Statistical Abstract of the World — that also perhaps would not be 
germane — that that would naturally come under such an enlarged 
Bureau of Commerce, because it could very well constitute a second 
volume of our Commercial Relations that are published to-day by 
the Bureau of Manufactures. In the same way it would meet the 
deficiency from a statistical point of view, because there is no statis- 
tician to handle them. They used to be handled by the Bureau of 
Statistics, and, I think, in a much better way, simply because it was 
a statistical bureau. 

Mr. Austin. With regard to the transfer of the library, if that 
were seriously considered, I should want to say that I think it would 
be physically impossible for the Bureau of Statistics to gel, alon^ 
without the library and all of the data on foreign commerce that it 
has there now. 

Mr. Stone. I should say that the Bureau of Statistics, as it is 
organized to-day, could not get along without a library; but the 
Compilation Division and the Internal Commerce Division do not 
use the library at all. It is really used by the Foreign Statistical 
Division. Now, if you were to ask rne the question, do I think that 
a consolidation of the Bureau of Statistics as a whole and the Bureau 
of Manufactures as a whole into one bureau would be a better thing, 
I should say yes, and decidedly better than with the Bureau of the 
Census; but taking up one division at a thru*. I have expressed my 
views just as I had them. 

Thereupon, at 11.20 o ? clock a. m., the committee adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, October 15, 1007, at !i.80 o'clock u. m. 



FIFTH DAY. 

TuwttMY, October //7, 1 007. 

The committee met at 9.80 o'clock a. in. in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Present: Messrs. Murray (chairman), North, Neill, Austin, and 
Willis. 
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STATEMENT OF BE. E. DAHA DTOAHD, 

Deputy Commissioner of Corporations. 

The Chairman. Doctor Durand, please give your name, your 
present position, and the experience which you have had in statis- 
tical and economic work. 

Doctor Durand. E. Dana Durand, Deputy Commissioner of Cor- 
porations. I have had a general university training in economics, 
particularly in Cornell University, at which I studied, aside from 
general economic questions, the subject of statistical methods and the 
analysis of statistics, with Professor Wilcox. I was then emploved 
for some time in the State library at Albany in editing publications 
regarding the current legislation of the various States. Thereafter 
I was assistant professor at Stanford University, teaching the sciences 
of finance and of political institutions chiefly. From there I came 
to Washington as editor of the reports of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, shortly after becoming secretary of that Commission. The 
work there was not so much statistical as in the nature of economic 
investigations. There was in that work quite a good deal of inves- 
reports. After that I taught for a year at Harvard University on 
labor questions and corporate questions. I then came to the Census 
Bureau, where I was in charge of their investigation of street rail- 
ways, and edited and largely wrote the report on the statistics 
of street railways covering the year 1902. At the time when the 
Bureau of Corporations was organized, or very shortly thereafter, 
I became a special examiner in the Bureau and was in that position 
until last March, when I was appointed Deputy Commissioner. 

The Chairman. You are familiar, are you, to a greater or less 
degree, with the general organization of the Census Office ? 

Doctor Durand. I am. 

The Chairman. Are you also familiar in about the same degree 
with the organization and work of the Bureau of Statistics? 

Doctor Durand. In nearly the same degree — practically the same 
degree. 

The Chairman. From your knowledge of the organization and 
work of these two bureaus, do you believe that it would be practica- 
ble and wise to consolidate the Bureau of Statistics with the Bureau 
of the Census? 

Doctor Durand. On the whole, I do not think it would be wise 
to consolidate the Bureau of Statistics with the Census Bureau. 
Of course, I am aware that there are a number of quite cogent argu- 
ments in favor of such a consolidation. Those have doubtless been 
presented to you, and I do not need to rehearse them, though I should 
like to comment on one or two of them that have come to my atten- 
tion from conversation with other people. 

One suggestion, T understand, in favor of such consolidation is 
that whereby the investigation of internal commerce, which is now 
conducted by the Bureau of Statistics, might be conducted by the 
exercise of at least a certain degree of compulsory power which is not 
now possessed by the Bureau of Statistics, but which is covered by 
the authority of the Census. As to that point, my impression is that 
the Census's compulsory power is not strong enough and clear enough 
to effectively compel the presentation of statistics by those who are 
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averse to presenting them, although undoubtedly it is much greater 
than that of the Bureau of Statistics. The question arises whether 
some more compulsory power could not be conferred upon either the 
Bureau of Statistics or whatever organization should hereafter take 
charge of the internal-commerce statistics, which would give it at 
least as effective ability to get information as the Census possesses. I 
may say in anticipation that I have some suggestions to make, if they 
are pertinent, with regard to the relation between the work of the 
Bureau of Statistics on internal commerce and the work of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or of other branches of the depart- 
mental service. 

The second argument which I have heard mentioned in favor of 
the proposed consolidation is that it would secure a greater degree 
of harmony in the presentation of statistics, avoid duplication, and 
secure uniformity in treatment. It seems to me that harmony be- 
tween the different statistical departments of the Government service 
is very important, but that it can largely be secured by consultation, 
by jomt committees, by the centralizing hand of the Secretary, or 
in some such way, without necessarily putting all of the authority 
over the statistical work into a single hand. 

Coming now to what seemed to me rather significant positive argu- 
ments against such consolidation, it is, I think, pretty well recognized 
now that statistics is not a science in itself ; that you can not speak 
of statistics as a whole, as some one thing which properly and neces- 
sarily belongs to one organization to obtain and present, or to one 
person or a group of persons to study and analyze. Statistics, as I 
conceive it, is simply one method of presenting facts, usually eco- 
nomic facts or social facts, and the facts presented in the figures 
called statistics are in their essence no different from facts which 
can not be presented in statistics, but which are otherwise useful for 
the purposes of the science or of the administration of government. 
Statistics is simply a method of presenting facts by means of figures 
and is not a science in itself but an aid to various sciences or various 
branches of administration. Almost every branch of the Government 
service needs for its information certain facts on which to act. Some 
of those facts are in the form of figures, and others are not ; and the 
consequence is that almost every administrative bureau in the Gov- 
ernment does itself use, and in many cases does itself collect for its 
use, certain sets of figures or statistics which belong to it very clearly 
and do not belong to any other Department of the Government. The 
internal-revenue division, for instance, of the Treasury Department 
has necessarily and naturally the statistics of the production and the 
taxation of those commodities which are taxed by internal-revenue 
laws, and the Comptroller of the Currency has necessarily and nat- 
urally statistics of banks, etc. 

If this is the case, it seems to me that the argument is pretty strong 
that statistics ought to be handled, as far as possible, by bureaus or 
divisions of the Government service which are specialized to handle 
that particular class of statistics. There ought to be, as far as pos- 
sible, specialization rather than unification of statistical work. Of 
course, I do not mean by this that there should not be the most com- 
plete harmony, so as to prevent duplication, etc.; but specializa- 
tion is the natural means of getting the best results. Just exactly as 
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we specialize the administration of certain functions of the Govern- 
ment, so as to get the greatest concentration of energy and the greatest 
interest on the part of the administrative officers, so it seems to me 
we should specialize the handling of statistics. 

As I look upon the actual statistical work that is done by the Gov- 
ernment as a whole, it seems to me there are two broad classes that 
can be distinguished. One consists of statistics that are collected 
chiefly for general public information, and, which, while useful inci- 
dentally to the administration of the Government, are not secured 
particularly for the purpose of some special branch of administration. 
Census statistics of population, vital statistics, and a number of other 
classes of statistics that are handled by the Census are of that sort. 

Aside from these there is another great class of statistics which are 
obtained largely for the purpose of facilitating the administration 
of some branch of the Government; and where that is the case, it is 
usually, it seems to me, though not perhaps invariably, true that the 
collection of those statistics, as well as the interpretation of them, 
ought to be in the hands of that Department or branch of the Govern- 
ment which has the administration of that particular function. For 
example, as I suggested a moment ago, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, having the supervision of the banks, seeing that they live 
within the law and supervising their work generally, seems to be the 
natural person to collect statistics of banks. 

The reason I mention this classification is because I shall suggest 
later that the Bureau of Statistics, perhaps in conjunction with some 
other of the existing bureaus, has an administrative function, or can 
be given at least an administrative function, to perform aside from 
the mere collection of figures for general information, and that so far 
as that is the case, so far as it has some activity to perform aside from 
the collection of statistics, the collection of those statistics which are 
related to that activity would naturally belong with such a bureau 
and not with some separate organization whose sole purpose is the 
collection of statistics without any administration of a function or a 
branch of the Government. 

With further reference to the subject of specialization in statis- 
tics, it seems to me very clear that in order that the best use shall 
be made of statistics, whether they are intended for the benefit pri- 
marily of the general public or intended to aid an administrative 
officer, the statistics should be analyzed very carefully and thoroughly 
by men who have specially studied the particular class of statistics in 
question and who have become familiar not merely with those figures, 
but with all the things which are back of the figures — with the con- 
ditions of that particular branch of industry, or of commerce, or of 
social life, or of economics, which the figures bear upon; in other 
words, that the person in charge of the final handling of any given 
set of statistics ought to be a specialist as far as possible with regard 
to that class of statistics. And that is not merely true of the men at 
the very top of the work on any particular subject, but also of his 
chief subordinates who assist in compiling the statistics, in planning 
the collection of them, and in interpreting them, and to a considerable 
extent even of the lower class of employees who are working on them; 
they need to have special familiarity with that class of statistics and 
to acquire a special aptitude for handling them. That is notably true 
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where the collection of statistics involves field work. The agent 
who collects statistics on a given subject in the field ought to be a 
specialist regarding that branch of industry or economic life to which 
the statistics relate. He ought to understand it — not necessarily un- 
derstand that alone, but understand that subject so thoroughly that 
his work will take on a peculiar personal quality which can not be 
obtained where the work is done oy a man who simply treats that 
branch of statistics like every other and is familiar only with the 
mechanical methods of getting figures together. 

Now, it seems to me that the danger of transferring this work to 
the Census Bureau would be the possible — in fact, rather probable — 
lack of sufficient specialization. It may be, to be sure, that the person 
at the head of the work on commercial statistics, which is the pri- 
mary function of the Bureau of Statistics, would be a specialist ; that 
he would do that and that alone. But even then there would be some 
danger that sooner or later this would cease to be the case becai^ae 
of the multiplicity of functions which the Census Bureau possessesL 
It has come about, as you know, that certain chiefs of divisions in the 
Census Bureau have had to cover subjects which are in absolutely no 
relation to one another, such as a single man covering an investiga- 
tion of agriculture and afterwards one of wealth, debt, and taxation, 
I do not want to be understood as criticising the present administra- 
tion of the Census Bureau in that respect. It is an almost inevitable 
result of the fact that many subjects are put into the hands of one 
organization which can not have permanently a number of chiefs 
of division corresponding exactly to that number of subjects. 

The suggestion I make is simply that if the work of the Bureau 
of Statistics were transferred to the Census, the danger would exist 
that sooner or later it would cease to be in the hands of a man who 
was strictly a specialist on the subject of commercial statistics, and 
might be put in charge of a man who gave that only part of his time; 
or, on the other hand, the man in charge of it might be switched over 
to give part of his time to other things. That seems to me the danger 
of attempting to do in one bureau work on a large number of sub- 
jects — that there will not be adequate specialization ; that there, will 
be an attempt to save time and expense by switching not only the 
headman, but also the field force and the clerical force, from one in- 
Testigation to another, so as to keep the force busy — a result which 
may economize money perhaps, but which, I am inclined to think, is 
likely to so injure the results that the money saving is of much less 
importance. 

Of course, the reply might be made that that is not an inherently 
necessary result of putting the work of the Bureau of Statistics into 
the Census Bureau; that it is merely a question of internal admin- 
istration; that the Census Bureau can be so organized into divisions 
that adequate specialization within those divisions shall be secured. 
But certainly the pressure to neglect centralization on account of the 
desire to economize will be very strong. 

Besides the danger of this pressure to secure cheaper handling of 
statistics by disregarding specialization, it seems to me it should be 
borne in mind that the head of a bureau is on the whole recognized 
as having a more responsible and more honorable position than the 
of a division in another bureau, and that in order to get the 
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personal enthusiasm and interest in the work of administration of 
any important branch of the Government service, you will probably 
do better to give the man in charge the responsibility and the honor 
which go with the position of a bureau chief rather than to subordi- 
nate him. Of course, that is partly a matter of mere opinion on the 
part of Government employees and the people outside. Actually a 
chief of division may be given just as much individual responsibility 
as a bureau chief. 

Mr. North. You would not have anything but bureaus if you fol- 
lowed that plan entirely. 

Doctor Durand. Yes; it could be carried too far. I recognize that 
perfectly. It would be conceivable that for the purpose of getting 
this individual responsibility and individual pride in work you might 
go so far as to destroy any unity ; but it seems to me that a happy 
medium can be struck between the one thing of subordinating every- 
thing to a single bureau or a small number of bureaus and the other 
thing of having too great a separation. And personally I am in- 
clined to think that here is one case where the advantage of unifying 
the work would be very largely offset and probably more than offset 
by the disadvantage of that decreased responsibility. 

That, as I say, is a kind of " personal-equation " matter which is 
pretty hard to put into words and which appeals to different people 
necessarily in different measure. But it seems to me that just so 
far as efficient administration can be secured without consolidating 
things you ought not to consolidate on account of the personal inter- 
est and enthusiasm which a man has for a position where he has a 
greater degree of responsibility. 

The Chairman. Don't you think that is the weakest argument you 
have made so far? 

Doctor Durand. No, sir. I think that while it is hard to express 
in words it is really a very strong argument. I do not think jjb ap- 
plies with any more force to this particular case than it would to a 
great number of other cases. I do not mean to say that it is because 
it is the Census Bureau and the Bureau of Statistics which we are 
discussing that I present that argument. 

The Chairman. I understand that. 

Doctor Durand. It is on the general principle that, as it seems to 
me, there ought not to be too great consolidation on account of that 
personal element of the interest and responsibility which a man feels 
ior the work which is his. 

Mr. North. Do you think there are any instances in the Govern- 
ment service to-day of greater enthusiasm in their work than can be 
instanced by the 4 chief statisticians now in the service of the Census 
Office? 

Doctor Neill. That is hardly a fair question, Mr. Chairman. 

Doctor Durand. Yes; that would involve, it seems to me, an ex- 
pression of my opinion as to the actual work of different men. 

Mr. North. I will take it back, then, and will simply say in an- 
swer to your argument that there are not anywhere to be found in 
the whole Government service 4 men who are more enthusiastic 
in their work and more successful in their results than the 4 chief 
statisticians of the Census Office. I do not put it as a question; I 
make it as a statement. 
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Doctor Durand. I think that might readily be true with 4, but if 
he number were increased to 14, for instance 

Mr. North. Suppose it were increased to 5 ? 

Doctor Durand. I say that that element would tend to become 
weakened. I am discussing the matter on general principles. 
Vhether in the case of the Census Bureau, on account of the per- 
onality of the Director or on account of the personality of the men 
ou happen to have there, that difficulty can be avoided, I am not 
a a position to say. I do not know enough about those particular 
acts ; but on general principles, and applying the argument to other 
ases, I should be averse to too much concentration on that personal 
;round, which I think is really very important. 

The Chairman. Doctor Durand, let me ask a question. In your 
wn Bureau of Corporations you are directing say six or eight great 
adustrial investigations. They are in charge of competent men; 
hey are being ably handled, and not one of the men at the head of 
•ne of those investigations is even a chief of a division. 

Doctor Durand. No ; nor does he get any such distinct recognition 
if his work as he would in the Census Bureau. 

The Chairman. It is not known on the outside who the men are? 

Doctor Durand. That is very true. 

The Chairman. Now, you would not argue from that that the 
nen were not giving their very best energy and brain power to the 
ffork simply because they were not chiefs of divisions, would you ? 

Doctor Neill. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put that question 
io Doctor Durand in such a way that it will not be personal ; simply 
is a general question. With respect to the particular men you have 
aow, some of whom I have reason to know are in the work because 
i)f the love of it — and you can not expect always to have that — let 
me ask you, as a general question : Do you believe that you would 
get as high a grade of man, as able a man, if he is going to be prac- 
tically subordinate as if he is semi-independent ? 

Doctor Durand. No; and I am perfectly willing to answer the 
question directly with relation to the Bureau of Corporations. It 
does seem to me that if the men in charge of the different divisions — 
practically they are divisions — of the Bureau of Corporations could 
be given a personal recognition of their work greater than is now 
being given, they would do better work. I confess that it may not 
be possible, on account of the peculiar nature of the work of the 
Bureau of Corporations, to bring their personality forward any 
more than is being done; but I do think that dven the men we have 
now would work with greater enthusiasm and with greater success 
if that were true. And not only that, but (which is much more impor- 
tant) we have had to drag the country over to get men who are will- 
ing to come at the salaries which we are able to pay and under these 
conditions of lack of public knowledge of their work, and we have 
only been able to get a limited number. A great many that we have 
tried hard to get have refused to come and have put it on that very 
ground — that they were submerged in the Government service. 

Mr. North. Why can you not give them greater personal recog- 
nition? 

Doctor Durand. Well, we are planning already to give them a 
little more than has been given before, by means of the mention of 
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Barnes in letters of transmittal to the Secretary. You may have 
noticed that was done in the last report that was issued. But the 
idea that anyone can be given as much credit, for instance, as you 
very properly give to your chiefs of division seems unsafe in view 
of the immense criticism to which the work of the Bureau is always 
subjected. 

Mr. North. I know that when you were yourself a special ageat 
of the Census Office your work was given to the public under your 
awn name 

Doctor Durand. Yes. 

Mr. North (continuing). With every possible credit that you 
could have been entitled to, and nobody took one single atom of 
your credit away from you. 

Doctor Durand. I think there is one thing that ought to be said, 
in a way, in modification of what I have said about this general 
principle of personal responsibility. The Census Bureau has done 
more than almost any other Government Department that I know 
of to give personal credit for a man's work, and undoubtedly that is 
one reason why that enthusiasm which Mr. North claims for his 
Bureau exists. But, nevertheless, I can not help feeling that the 
greater the responsibility and the greater the individual credit that 
a man can get for his work, the better it will be, and thai, however 
groat the credit that is given in the Census Bureau to chiefs of di- 
visions and others of that type, the credit of being the head of a 
bureau is even greater and will inspire a man with greater zeal to 
«ecure it. 

Professor Willis. What you sav is very intearesting, Doctor Du- 
rand, and suggests to me a question apropos of a matter that was 
brought up very forcibly yesterday morning by Mr. Stone. He was 
peaking of this same question of credit and, if I remember correctly, 
presented that as one reason why the statistics of internal commerce 
would be better off if handled by the Census Bureau than they aire 
how ; that is, credit could be given for them. 

Doctor Durand. In other words, that you could break it up still 
more than it is now broken up? 

Professor Willis. Yes. I want to ask if there is any reason why 
full credit can not be given ? 

Doctor Dukand. There is none, as far as I can see. 

Professor Willis. If that were done, you think it would have the 
result that you speak of, increasing the pride in their work and in- 
creasing the probability of the retention of good men ? 

Doctor Durand. I do. I think that wherever that can be done in 
the Government service it should be done, although I think it can be 
carried too far. I do not mean to say whether or not it is carried 
too far in the Census Bureau, but this is to be remembered, that 
while a man may write a report, he has back of him the whole organ- 
ization of the bureau or of the Department for getting the material 
and aiding him in his work; he has the tradition of the previous 
work that has been done as a guide to his methods, and everything 
of that sort; so that a man ought not to feel that he is the sole 
author of practically anything that goes out from the Government 
service. While a man may properly be given due credit, and may 
even have his name on the title-page of a report, I do not conceive 
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that it is essential that he should be treated as the sole author of any 
report prepared under the direction of a superior officer. 

Professor Willis. It is the natural desire of men who are scien- 
tifically trained, and whose reputation may be regarded as their 
capital, in the same way that an engineer wants to have his name on 
a bridge that he has built, or in the same way that the architect of the 
Congressional Library wants his name over the door. Is it not 
something of that kind? 

Doctor Durand. Yes. 

Professor Willis. That is, it is a question of his scientific reputa- 
tion and of his future standing? That is my understanding from 
what you said. 

Doctor Durand. Exactly. I think that a large part of the statis- 
tical work of the kind we are now discussing, and of the work of the 
Bureau of Corporations, and of the work of the Bureau of Labor, 
among others, is what you may properly call that of economic 
scientists. It is the kind of work they do in the universities and the 
results of which they study in the universities, and consequently the 
man who are working on it are scientists, economic and statistical 
scientists— or they ought to be. And beyond question, when you get 
to the scientific world, a man is bound to feel a desire for personal 
recognition greater than is felt, you might say, in the strictly busi- 
ness world. A man does not care particularly whether he is known 
to be the chief of a certain department of a department store or not. 
What he does care for there is the salary and the agreeable work and 
the direction of others. 

In the scientific world a man's standing with his associates, with 
those whom he meets at the associations of scientists, depends on the 
knowledge on the part of his fellow-scientists that he does some- 
thing worth while, that he does this and that actual thing. And if 
any of us, as may easily happen with a change of administration, are 
cast out into the world again, the possibility of earning a living may 
be decidedly affected by the knowledge which that scientific group 
of men have of the work a man has done in the past. And so far 
from the Bureau of Corporations being a good illustration of the un- 
importance of giving credit, while we nave been fortunate enough to 
get, so far, men who, as I believe, are doing the best work possible 
without very much credit, I know that we nave tried very hard to 
get other men and have failed, and that we have not got enough of 
the men who are capable of taking charge of investigations; we 
simply can not get- them at the salaries and under the conditions that 
we are able to offer. 

Professor Willis. As I understand now, Doctor Durand, you have 
covered the general question of transferring one Bureau to the dther 
or consolidating the two ? 

Doctor Durand. Yes. 

Professor Willis. If so, there is one point there I want to ask 
about. You have spoken now chiefly of the question of efficiency in 
these statistics, and only incidentally on that of economy. 

Dector Durand. Yes. 

Professor Willis. I understood you to say that you thought one of 
the cogent reasons against the transfer was that, should it be made, 
there would be some danger of switching a statistical force in the 
Census on and off from this work. Is thai correct 
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Doctor Durand. Yes. 

Professor Willis. That was put forward the other day by one of 
the witnesses as a reason for the transfer ; that is, a probability that 
the force could be shifted about in this way. He said that that would 
promote economy very materially. I should like to have your idea 
as to how far that would actually promote economy from the mere 
dollars-and-cents standpoint — whether there would be a material sav- 
ing there in such transfers of the force. 

Doctor Durand. I should suppose that just so far as the pure addi- 
tion and subtraction and tabulation were concerned there might be 
an economy; but with regard to any work which involves judgment, 
whether it be field work in the collection of statistics, or whether it 
be the planning of tables and the rather detailed but still more or 
less discretionary work of handling the statistics, I should say it 
would be a fair question whether it would be even a saving in dollars 
and cents, to say nothing of the possible injury in quality. Because 
it does take a man a good while to adapt himself to a new piece of 
work. 

Professor Willis. That is to say, you would have to have nearly 
the same outlay in planning the statistics that you now have. You ' 
would save entirely on the side of compiling? 

Doctor Durand. Yes. And a very important thing could be said 
in regard to that in this particular connection, whieh is that the 
work which is now done by the Bureau of Statistics, and which 
would presumably continue to be done in the Census Bureau, is 
such as to require about the same force all the time anyway. It 
seems to me there is little occasion to shift men on and off from it. 
The general point I make — though I can not answer as to details 
because of lack of knowledge of just how the figures could be 
handled in the Census — is that the work of the Bureau of Statistics 
is a continuous flow, a steady stream of work all the time; that the 
Bureau does not make one year a special investigation involving a 
certain set of tables, and the next year another special investiga- 
tion involving another set of tables. It may do that to a certain 
extent, but the great bulk of the figures it handles come in a steady 
flow, and would therefore require about the same force all the time; 
and if the same efficiency can be given to that force in the Bureau 
of Statistics as in the Bureau of Census (and it is hard to see why 
it could not be), I can not see any particular economy from the 
change. 

Professor Willis. So that the saving, if any, would be a very 
minor one and one that would not make' up for the losses in other 
directions ? 

Doctor Durand. That depends upon the matter of statistical ma- 
chines, which I do not know much about ; but I can hardly see how 
electrical tabulating machines, for example, could be used on this 
work of the Bureau of Statistics. It may be possible; and if so, then 
the question would arise whether one of them could not be installed 
over there, instead of using the Census machines. 

Professor Willis. Do you see any reason why it can not be in- 
stalled? 

Doctor Durand. I do not know. That is beyond my experience. 

Mr. Austin. The statement was made by Mr. North a few days 
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ago that the cost of as many tabulating machines as would be re- 
quired in the Bureau of Statistics would be a mere trifle. 

Doctor DtRAND. I want to repeat what T said before, for I think 
it is very important. I do think there is danger in shifting ahy ex- 
cept the purely clerical force in Census work, or in other statistical 
work, from one field to another. I think that even if there is an 
apparent saving in dollars and cents in putting a field agent, we will 
•say, now on one subject and now on another entirely different subject, 
it is more than doubtful whether that saving is worth while in 
view of the loss of efficiency. I do not mean to say that that is 
always the case. There may be certain limits within which the 
work is so nearly similar that there would be no appreciable loss in 
efficiency from shifting; but where the work is distinctly different, 
where thfe man ought to have special knowledge of conditions and 
special familiarity with methods of handling the statistics, then 
it seems to me any shifting becomes dangerous to the efficiency 
of the work. 

(At this point the question of the use of machines was dis- 
cussed, after which the following statements by Messrs. North and 
Austin were ordered to be inserted in the record : 

Mr. North. I want to go on record as saying that the use of the 
machines in the work of the Bureau of Statistics is perfectly feasible 
aiid simple, and that it would greatly expedite the compilation of 
the statistics of imports and exports, and probably save 33£ per cent 
of the cost of the compilation, if not more; and 1 justify this state- 
ment on the experience had with the machine in a number of the 
greatest manufacturing and transportation companies of the United 
States in the handling of their freight and other accounts. 

Mr. Austin. I would say, in answer to that, that I should be very 
glad to have such an experiment made, and hope it will, if made, 
succeed in reducing time or expense. ) 

Doctor Durand. It seems to me desirable, in considering the pos- 
sibilities of improvement in the statistical work of the Department 
as a whole, to take up the functions which are now performed by the 
Bureau of Statistics and discuss in connection with them the func- 
tions performed by one or two other branches of the Government 
service and see whether any possible correlation could be established 
between them. And I would like to mention first one of the func- 
tions of the Bureau of Statistics which is what you might call for- 
tuitous in the sense that it does not make any difference where it is 
put, namely, the publishing of the StatisticalAbstraet of the United 
States. 

The Statistical Abstract of the United States is intended to be, at 
any rate, a general summary of all statistics published by the Federal 
Government, and including also some published by private sources. 
It is pretty clear that the Bureau of Statistics is not the only sta- 
tistical bureau in the Government service, nor the only one in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. Therefore it has no particu- 
lar claim, by virtue merely of its title of Bureau of Statistics, to 
publish this Abstract^ which relates to many classes of statistics not 
falling within the special field of that Bureau. Neither, on the other 
hand, has the Census Bureau sue!) * claim, because the Abstract also 

40015 
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handles statistics which relate to things other than the Census. So 
that, in a way, it is a matter of arbitrary decision whether the Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States shall be published by any one 
existing Bureau or another, or by some other method altogether than 
that which now exists. 

Personally it seems to me that the only satisfactory treatment of 
the Statistical Abstract is to have a committee composed of the prin- 
cipal statisticians in this Department, and also in the other Govern-* 
ment Departments, to decide what shall go into the Abstract, and to 
decide on its general form and method of treatment. Then the ques- 
tion as to who shall actually publish the Abstract, in the sense of 
handling the detailed work, is a matter. of more or less arbitrary 
decision. It might just as well go to the Bureau of Statistics; it 
might perhaps be conducted by a special individual in the Secretary's 
office, tor example, who is employed for the particular purpose of 
handling that one thing. But of one thing I am quite sure, and that 
is that it ought not to be left solely to the judgment — or practically 
so, as I understand it is, now — of any one Bureau, whether the Bureau 
of Statistics or the Bureau of the Census or any other, to determine 
what shall go into the Abstract or what shall be the general methods 
of handling the figures. I have previously prepared a rather ex- 
tensive memorandum about this Statistical Abstract, making a good 
many suggestions, and there is no need of my going over them now. 
I see no objection to having the work done by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, provided the consultation I speak of is properly attended to. 
But there ought to be as much authority on the part of the Census 
Bureau or the Statistical Bureau of the Department of Agriculture 
to determine what shall go into this Statistical Abstract as there is 
on the part of the Bureau of Statistics. The final arbiter might 
have to be the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, since this Depart- 
ment has more statistical work than any other. 

The Chairman. We consider that, Doctor Durand, a very impor- 
tant question here. 

Doctor Durand. It is extremely important — the subject of the im- 
provement of the Statistical Abstract. I think it ought to be very 
much improved. 

Professor Willis. Your suggestion is to have an interbureau or 
interdepartmental committee! 

Doctor Durand. Yes. 

Professor Willis. Do you consider it desirable to put an expert 
statistician in charge of this Abstract? 

Doctor Durand. I think it is desirable, for the reason that the 
committee, having agreed on certain classes of subjects to be covered, 
might say, " There are some statistics published by State authorities 
or private organizations which no one of our bureaus has any juris- 
diction over, nor pretends to have, but which ought to be put in; and 
we, not being familiar with them particularly, can not decide in de- 
tail about them ; therefore we want an expert statistician to do that. 

Professor Willis. How many men would be necessary to do that? 

Doctor Durand. I think that one man, spending his whole time, 
could do absolutely all the work except proof reading and purely 
clerical work. 

Professor Willis. Would there be enough for him? 
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Doctor Durand. I am not entirely sure that there would be enough, 
and I do not know but that may be a reason for keeping it in some 
Bxisting bureau. 

Professor Willis. If you were going to keep it in an existing bu- 
reau, where would you keep it? 

Doctor Duranp. I think in the Bureau of Statistics. 

Professor Willis. You would simply, then, place it in charge of an 
nterbureau or interdepartmental committee which would have gen- 
eral supervision of the contents of the book ? 

Doctor Durand. I am not entirely sure but it might be a profit- 
ible scheme to have a single individual, with two or three clerks, in 
he Secretary's office. 

Mr. North. The year round? 

Doctor Durand. The year round; not for the purpose of simply 
jditing the publication, but also to advise and assist the Secretary in 
»ecuring that correlation between the different Departments which has 
>een spoken of. But I have not considered that far enough to be 
ible to make that as a definite suggestion. It did occur to me that 
)erhaps a kind of statistical adjunct to the Secretary might be useful. 

Professor Willis. At any rate, you are clear that the committee 
plan is the proper one? 

Doctor Durand. Absolutely essential, it seems to me; not merely 
jo decide what shall go into the Abstract, but also how many years 
jhall be covered and now the figures shall be presented so as to get 
jq condensed form the really important information. 

The Chairman. To give all the important statistics of all the De- 
partments of the Government their «due proportion? 

Doctor Durand. Exactly. 

Professor Willis. Do you agree with the suggestion sometimes 
nade that outside statisticians and persons interested in this kind of 
work should be consulted by such a committee? 

Doctor Durand. Very decidedly; not merely expert statisticians, 
but also, say, newspaper men, members of boaras of trade, and people 
who use these statistical publications to find out what they consider 
useful. This document is prepared chiefly for the general public and 
Dot for the use of the Government itself, though it is very useful to 
the Government. 

Mr. North. Is not that done at present? 

Doctor Durand. I am sure I do not know, Mr. North. 

Mr. North. How about that, Mr. Austin ? 

Mr. Austin. No. We obtain a great deal of this information from 
people outside, but as to consulting people outside as to what ought 
to go into it and asking their opinion as to any particular feature, 
that is not the custom. There may be cases in which we do write to 
somebody and ask a particular question, but it has not been the custom 
to consult in general terms with reference to it. It has been a matter 
of growth, and I quite agree with this general suggestion that it ought 
to Be conducted under the joint wisdom of representatives of the vari- 
ous Departments. As to where it is to be published, I do not care. 
Of course, I should be glad to see it retained in the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, because of the pride which the Bureau, and especially certain of 
its employees who have been connected with the work, have in it. It 
is too big a subject to be narrowed down to the question of where the 
physical work shall be done. 
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Mr. North. Is your opinion based on the belief that the Statistical 
Abstract, as it now exists, is susceptible of a marked improvement? 

Doctor Durand. Yes, sir. I think one might perhaps say that m 
reason for retaining it in the Bureau of Statistics, rather than putting 
it in the Bureau of the Census, is that if the Bureau of Statistics IB 
to be retained as a separate organization, it seems to me desirable to 
keep its functions as large as possible and make it as important a 
bureau as possible, rather than m any way to reduce its importance. 
In other words, if we are going to have a bureau, let us have a red 
bureau that has a reasonably large field, rather than make it a small 
issue. 

The next function of the Bureau of Statistics is that of handling 
the statistics of foreign commerce, and in connection with that the 
preparation of monographs and the publication of data and the fur- 
nishing of information regarding foreign commerce based not simply 
on our statistics, but on those of foreign Countries. As I sugge^w 
before, it seems to me that one of the natural arrangements m gor- 
ernmental service is to have a given class of statistics as closely as 
possible associated with the administration of that branch of the 
Government which has to do with the subject to which the statistics 
relate ; and consequently the question arises whether the handling of 
these statistics now handled by the Bureau of Statistics could not 
better be associated with the work of promoting foreign commerce, 
which the Department of Commerce and Labor undertakes to da 
Are not those two things related — the handling of statistics of foreign 
commerce and the promotion of foreign commerce by any other means, 
whatever that means may be ? And that raises the suggestion, which 
seems to me, though perhaps politically difficult, extremely desirable 
and important, that the Bureau of Manufactures, as it now exists, 
which is practically a bureau for the promotion of foreign commerce, 
should be consolidated with the Bureau of Statistics. 

Prof essor . Willis. Would not that suggestion imply the transfer 
of these statistics of foreign commerce to the customs division of thb 
Treasury ? 

Doctor Durand. I think not. I am very glad to discuss that point, 
because that has occurred to some other people. I know Processor 
Adams suggested that to me on the ground that the statistics of for- 
eign commerce are collected in the first instance by the Treasury 
Department. It seertis to me that is not the logical place for analyz- j 
ing and publishing them, because the statistics of any subject should ■ 
be handled and interpreted, not necessarily by the person who orig- ] 
inally secures that information, but by the person or authority which : 
uses that information for some purpose. 

Professor Willis. That is just my point, Doctor Durand. In 
the earlier part of your statement I think you spoke of the necessity 
of having statistics collected by the administrative offices to which 
they are related, as, for example, the statistics of banks, etc. Now 
I suppose that the origin historically of these foreign-commerce sta- 
tistics was in the customs administration, both here and elsewhere. 

Doctor Durand. Oh, yes. 

Professor Willis. And that perhaps the most important use is 
made of them by the Treasury Department. 

Doctor Durand. That is where I am inclined to differ with you. 
That 'Department furnishes the data. It Yuva \Yvfc data, in the first 
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ostance, and it uses them for certain purposes connected with the 
dministration of customs ; but it seems to me that a much more im- 
fprtant use of the statistics of imports and exports is for the infor- 
lation of the public as to movements of commerce, for the informa- 
ipn pf the public as to the tariff question (among others), which is 
a economic question and not simply a fiscal question. It is nqt the 
«cretarj of the Treasury, looking at the matter solely from the 
bandpoint of revenue who does ov, as I think, ought to determine 
*e tariff policy of the country. It is rather the economic aspects of 
ie tariff in its relation to domestic industry which should be con- 
dered, and consequently the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
hich was created for the purpose of promoting industry and trade, 
mns to me the organization that should interpret these statistics of 
xreign commerce in all those bearings. 

Professor Willis. That is a very important suggestion. I would 
fce to ask in that connection whether such a bureau of foreign com- 
W$e watjld be most closely allied in nature to the present Bureau 
I Statistics or to the Bureau of Manufactures. In other words, 
ihich should be the basic organization in building up such a bu- 
sau, the Bureau of Statistics or the Bureau of Manufactures ? 

Doctor Durand. I think that theoretically the active work of pro- 
tecting foreign commerce, which is theoretically the work of the 
►ureau of Manufactures, is the primary work, and the statistics the 
acondary or adjunct means. But it will probably be a long time 
) come before the Department has the authority or the means, in the 
ray of money or experience, to do anything big in the way of di- 
actly promoting foreign commerce, and the statistics will therefore 
b perhaps the chief feature of the work for a considerable time to 
ome; so that it would not be like the tail wagging the dog if the 
tureau of Statistics, for the time being at least, absorbed the Bu- 
aau of Manufactures. I am not advocating it one way or the other, 
tiough ; I simply say that the two are intimately related. It is im- 
laterial which arrangement is made. 

Professor Willis. It would not be immaterial from an administra- 
te standpoint, I suppose ? 

Doctor Durand. From the standpoint of pure personnel, as to 
rhich of the men who are now in charge should become the head, 
hat of course is a very different and difficult question. 

Professor Willis. I did not mean to ask that. 

Doctor Durand. But I think that if the work of the two Bureaus 
rere combined the statute ought to state plainly that it is the func- 
ion and duty of that bureau primarily to promote foreign trade, 
nth perhaps certain other functions — domestic commerce, too, if you 
riease, if it is decided that that ought to be included with the same 
vrprk — and that as an incidental to that general object it should 
dit the consular reports, publish statistics of the foreign commerce 
)f the United States, publish monographs on the commerce of for- 
Ugn countries, publish tariffs of foreign countries and answer in- 
quiries regarding tariffs, and that the statute should otherwise spe- 
cify the functions which now exist, but make the broader function 
that of promoting the foreign commerce of the United States. 

Professor Wtllis. You do not recommend that as an immediate 
change? 
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Doctor Durand. The sooner it is done the better, in my judgment 
because the easier it will be. The present arrangement will tend t 
crystallize unless some quick action is taken, it seems to me. Th 
personal elements, which are always more or less opposed to an; 
amalgamation, involving as it does the subordination or exclusioi 
of some individual, will become more strongly intrenched in th 
future, and personally I should like to see that combination mad 
immediately if it is politically possible. 

Mr. NbRTH. Your theory is that there are now two bureaus i 
the Department of Commerce and Labor whose functions practicall 
overlap each other? 

Doctor Durand. Exactly; the one being, theoretically at leas 
the administration or accomplishing of something, and the other th 
collection of information relating to that. The two ought to t 
together. 

Professor Willis. You think it was a mistake, do you not, t 
transfer the consular reports and the Tariff Division from the Burea 
of Statistics to the Bureau of Manufactures, inasmuch as, when yo 
had them here in the Bureau of Statistics, you had a much large 
nucleus for such a bureau as you speak of? 

Doctor Durand. I think so; practically the Bureau of Manufa< 
tures has as yet no other function except those which were tram 
ferred to it. 

Professor Willis. That is the same as saying the Bureau of Mam 
factures should never have been brought into existence? 

Doctor Durand. Unless some definite ideas existed on the part ( 
those who established it as to what it should .accomplish, over an 
above what it is now accomplishing. It is now, it seems to m 
doing nothing which needed to be transferred from the place whei 
it formerly was. 

Doctor Neill. Doctor Durand, do I understand your position i 
be that the collection and handling of statistics, that is, of currei 
statistics, should as far as possible be associated with the bureau ( 
whoever has charge of the development of the subject to which the 
belong? 

Doctor Durand. Yes. For instance, it is the duty of the Burea 
of Labor to investigate labor conditions, to promote harmony b 
tween employers and employees and improve the condition of labo 
and it is eminently proper that in the discharge of those actr 
functions it should collect statistical information which bears upc 
them. 

Doctor Neill. You think the handling of the statistics should 1 
associated with the bureau that has the administrative and the coi 
crete work of accomplishing something on which those statist* 
bear? 

Doctor Durand. Exactly; I think that is about the most fund 
mental proposition of all. 

Professor Willis. If a mistake was made in transferring tho 
functions to the Bureau of Manufactures, the natural thing wou' 
be to retransfer them to the Bureau of Statistics. 

Doctor Durand. Yes. If you notice what the two Bureaus a 
actually now doing, you can see how much real difficulty is caused I 
the separation. The Bureau of Statistics has a splendid library < 
foreign and domestic publications relating to trade and commerc 
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The Bureau of Manufactures is only beginning to accumulate such a 
library. Some consul sends in to that Bureau a report from a foreign 
country which presents certain statistics or a discussion of certain eco- 
nomic facts. The report may be careless and erroneous, and the way 
to determine whether it is correct and to edit it properly is by the use 
of the books and documents which the Bureau of Statistics has. Then 
agpin, an inquiry comes in to the Bureau of Manufactures about cer- 
tain conditions of foreign trade. The library which the Bureau of 
Statistics has, and the information which it necessarily possesses and 
ought to possess with regard to the foreign commerce of the United 
States and the commerce of foreign nations with one another — that 
information is at hand for the Bureau of Statistics to answer those 
inquiries. In other words, there are some functions for the Bureau 
. of Statistics to perform, and which it does perform, and did to a 

Sater extent before this separation occurred, quite independently 
m the mere collection of statistics. It seems to me they ought to 
have been kept together. 

Professor Willis. Has not the work increased in efficiency since the 
transfer? 

Doctor Dxjrand. I do not know about that. I have not seen any 
signs of it, and I can say further, that whatever growth takes place 
in the work of this Department in promoting commerce, that growth 
would be very greatly facilitated if these two Bureaus were brought 
back together and we went on from that as a nucleus. It is difficult 
to see just how you can satisfactorily develop the Bureau of Manu- 
factures, of which the very name is misleading, in such a way as to ex- 
tend the functions of this Department in the way of actually promot- 
ing commerce ; whereas taken together, the two Bureaus might form 
a nucleus for one bureau of some importance. 

There is just one other question, and that is about the work on in- 
ternal commerce. There are some reasons why the work on internal 
commerce should best be in the same hands as the work on foreign 
commerce; there is no question about that. The two are intimately 
related, and the same bureau that undertakes to promote foreign com- 
merce might very properly undertake to promote internal commerce, 
to smooth the channels of internal commerce, and incidentally to get 
statistics of internal commerce. So that it would seem to me ex- 
tremely desirable that that work on internal commerce should stay 
where it is, except for one reason, which needs to be very carefully 
considered, and that is that the Bureau of Statistics has no legal right 
of access to original sources of information on internal commerce. 
For that reason it has hitherto simply assembled statistics which have 
been previously collected by some other authority. That is substan- 
tially true, is it not, Mr. Austin ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, except as it is done on the Great Lakes. 

Doctor Dxjrand. There are two principal original sources of infor- 
mation regarding internal commerce: there are other incidental 
sources, but there are two principal sources. One is the records of 
railroad companies and the other is the records of water carriers. 
Now, the Interstate Commerce Commission is the authority which has 
jurisdiction over railways. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
does get some statistics of internal commerce; that is, of movements 
of goods on the railroads. These, however, are published in suck ^ 
summary form as to be of substantially no \&\we Iot \X\& ^\«^ra» A 
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determining what you may call the rivers of commerce, the tendenoie 
or directions of commerce. The statistics of water transportation ar 
collected only in the most fragmentary way and there is at present n 
organization, unless it he the Bureau of Corporations, that has th 
Wal authority to compel the presentation of such statistics. 

My. North. The Census has decennial power? 

JJoctor Durand. Yes; hut in view of the fact that internal com 
merce furnishes a continuous flow of statistical information year afte 
year which ought to be published year after year, I do not think i 
would be the proper function of the Census Bureau, provided at leaf 
we have a separate Bureau of Statistics of Commerce which ca 
handle that subject. 

Mr. Austin. You think there ought to be a continuous flow, d 
you? 

Poctor Du»and. Yes; certainly. Now the question is, How are w 
going to get that information in such a way that it can be used ? Th 
Interstate Commerce Commission ought, of course, when it colled 
statistics about the finances of railroads and everything of that sor 
to collect also statistics of the traffic which those railroads move. 1 
would he, in my judgment, unfortunate to separate the administratio 
of railway statistics in such a way that one schedule on finances an 
matters of that sort would be presented to the railways by the Intel 
state Commerce Commission and another one on traffic movement 
would be presented by another body. For one thing, the ,Intersta< 
Commerce Commission needs that information about traffic mo vemer 
ijQ its administrative decisions. From time to time, when it fixes 
rate or anything of that sort, it has to consider this rather detaile 
information which it asks regarding traffic movements, but which i 
does not now publish. It publishes only summaries and very genen 
information. Moreover, it would tend to annoy and perplex the rai 
ways to have two different authorities demanding statistics froi 
them. So that in many ways it is difficult to see now the primar 
collection of that information could be taken away from the Intel 
state Commerce Commission. 

Doctor Nbill. Before you get away from that, don't you think 
certain form of cooperation of this kind would be feasible? Suppof 
there is certain information which the Interstate Commerce Con 
mission needs for its work, and that there is certain other inf ormatio 
that might be desirable for the purpose of this bureau. Could not tl 
Interstate Commerce Commission submit its schedule to that burefl 
and have them add to it such questions as they desire, and then tl 
Interstate Commerce Commission gather the wnole thing and turn 
over? 

Doctor Durand. That is exactly what I have in mind. 

Professor Willis. You speak of annual statistics? 

Doctor Durand. Well, monthly, too — current statistics. 

Professor Willis. There was some suggestion the other day thai 
desirable economy might be obtained by curtailing these. 

Doctor Durand. I think, on the contrary, that we have more ne 
of monthly statistics of internal commerce than we do monthly si 
tistics of foreign commerce. 

On the matter of water transportation, of course that is all in t 
air until there is some legislation more clearly specifying the pow< 
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*nd duties of different government bodies on that subject; but it 
seems to me that the logical thing to do is to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which has the power to fix rates on railroads and 
to yegulate railroads, similar power with regard to water carriers. 
The two are intimately connected. The railroads actually control the 
water lines in a large proportion of the United States, and you can 
nQt separate them. If you do give the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion sijch jurisdiction, then it would naturally get schedules from 
water carriers approximately similar to the schedules from railroad 
carriers. So the Interstate Commerce Commission would, it seems to 
me, be logically the primary collecting agency for statistics of internal 
commerce. 

Mr. Nob^h. You know that Chairman Knapp of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission wants to get rid of that, do you not? 

Doctor Durand. Yes, sir'; I understand so. 

Mr. North. He wants the compilation of the railroad statistics 
transferred bodily to the Census. 

Doctor Dcrand. The compilation of it, that is the mere addition 
and subtraction, is one question ; but the power to get that informa- 
tion is solely, as I understand it, in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Nqbth. It lies in their law rather than in the Census law. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Doctor Purandu And moreover, for reasons that I have suggested 
before, it seems to me that the body that investigates and regulates 
railroad rates and which has the general jurisdiction over railroad 
editions ought to collect and interpret the statistics. As to the 
mere mechanical work of handling them, there is perhaps a question 
whether it ought not to go to some other place. That I am not dis- 
cussing. . But the interpretation of railroad statistics belongs to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. They ought to handle the statis- 
tics in all the broader senses. But when it comes to the statistics of 
the movement of traffic over the railroads of the goods that go back 
*nd forth, it is only in a limited sense that the Commission has occa- 
sion to use them. At any rate such statistics have a use to the pub- 
lic entirely independent of any railroad regulation, and the function 
of presenting them for such use seems to me to belong to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and I^abor. So, just as the customs division col- 
lects statistics of foreign commerce which are then, as I believe 
properly, turned over to the Department of Commerce and Labor for 
compilation and interpretation, so the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission could furnish the raw material for statistics of internal 
commerce and it coqld be handled by this Department. And, as has 
been very properly suggested, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
could modify its schedule as far as necessary in order to secure just 
that information which the Department of Commerce and Labor 
needed. 

Professor Willis. In this same connection it was suggested the 
other day that there was some complaint to be made of the present 
method of getting these statistics 01 internal commerce, because they 
^ere not obtained by Census methods — that is to say, they were not 
absolutely complete. I should like to have your opinion as to 
whether absolute completeness is necessary to give such statistics a 
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value, or whether as great a value is not obtained through knowii 
the movement of staple commodities. 

Doctor Durand. I think the latter is really the only thing that ca 
be done. You can get statistics which are complete in a certain sen 
without a great deal of difficulty and expense; that is, statisti 
showing the total quantity of each particular commodity or class 
commodities that is shipped by a railroad company, but that is • 

f>ractically no interest. Taking a railroad that runs from tlje A 
antic to the Pacific and has branches everywhere, who cares he 
much weight of a given commodity that company as a whole receiv 
on its cars ? What we are interested in is how much weight the cor 
pany moves in this direction or in that direction, between this ci 
or section and that city or section. Consequently, you have got 
get statistics of traffic movements with regard to particular coi 
modities between particular points, and as to that, statistical coi 
pleteness is simply out of the question. If you tried to get statisti 
of the movement of every commodity from every point to eve 
other, you would get a burden of statistics in a single year that y< 
could not translate and publish in a lifetime. A particular reas« 
why I think this subject is not adapted to Census methods is th 
the number of items would be so great, and it would require co 
stant expert judgment as to just wriat should be asked in order 
get the really important movements. 

It seems to me that what we need here really is one comprehensi 
Bureau of Commerce, whose functions shall be to promote intern 
and foreign commerce, to furnish information of all sorts to the pu 
lie regarding internal and foreign commerce, and, as an incidenl 
to that, to handle all classes of statistics relating both to foreign an 
internal commerce. I use the word "commerce" in a strict sen: 
No manufactures should be involved, and no other factor exce 
commerce. • 

There is one thing, however, which it seems to me is intimately J 
lated to commerce, and that is price statistics. I am inclined to thii 
that the logical place for price statistics would be in such a "Bure 
of Commerce, not in the Bureau of Labor nor the Bureau of t. 
Census. One reason why they should not be in the Census Bureau 
because price statistics are a continuous flow and must be kept up 
date all the time, and a continuous flow of monthly statistics is soir 
thing that is not particularly adapted to census methods. 

Mr. North. Are you aware that precisely the same suggestion th 
you have now made in regard to the Bureau of Commerce was unaj 
mously recommended by the commission which was established 
Secretary Cortelyou at the beginning of his administration ? 

Doctor Durand. No: I did not know that. I have, of course, d 
cussed that thing with other people, but never, so far as I know, wi 
any member of that commission. 

ilr. North. The committee wrote quite an elaborate report alo: 
the lines which you have indicated. 

Doctor Durand. I do not consider this any great invention, 
seems to me that it is simply common sense and* an idea which won 
occur to almost anyone. But, of course, if we advocate that sort 
thing, it would not be compatible with the transfer of these prese 
functions of the Bureau of Statistics to the Bureau of the Censi 
except perhaps, as to the mere mechanical work of compiling C 
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figures. That administrative question as to whether the actual addi- 
tion, subtraction, and tabulation should be done in one place instead 
a; of in another I am not able to discuss at all. 

•b. If we had one building where the whole Department of Commerce 
and Labor were assembled, in which we had a great computing force, 
whether under the charge of the Bureau of the Census or under some 
i special head, whose business was like that of the Government Print- 
t J ing Office, simply to handle things that other people were doing, it 
might be very desirable, perhaps, to put a good deal of the com- 
pilation work which is done by other bureaus into the hands of that 
bureau. But with the work of the Department separated physically, 
as it is now, in different places. I am not so sure ; and I should always 
want very strenuously to avoid putting the discretionary work too 
much into one set of hands. My idea is to keep the responsibility 
adequately divided while at the skme time having a proper coordina- 
tion by means of consultation. 

Mr. North. To sum up your position, Doctor Durand, it is about 
this, is it not — that, conceding that there is a superfluous bureau in the 
^Department of Commerce and Labor, the solution of that difficulty 
is best to be reached not by consolidation of the Bureau of Statistics 
with the Bureau of the Census, but by a combination of the Bureau 
of Statistics with the Bureau of Manufactures in a new bureau to 
be called the Bureau of Commerce? 

Doctor Durand. Exactly ; and an extension of the functions of that 
bureau. 

Doctor Neell. Doctor Durand suggested the transfer of the col- 
lection of prices to that bureau. I want to say that I heartily agree 
with that. That work belongs anywhere except where it is now. 

Doctor Durand. And I think it could be very considerably ex- 
tended. 

Professor Willis. There is one point, Doctor Durand, that occurs 
to me. These internal and foreign commerce statistics are, of course^ 
primarily commercial in their character. Now, in connection with the 
proposition to transfer those to the Census Bureau, I should like very 
much to know whether you have had experience with the commercial 
statistics that are already compiled by the Census Bureau; that is, 
statistics relating to the production or various kinds of commodities 
and to the shipment of those commodities. For example, are there 
statistics on petroleum compiled there with which you have had any 
experience? 

Doctor Durand. Well, not statistics of shipments. There have 
keen statistics taken by the Census ; although I am not entirely far 
miliar with themj, on the production of crude petroleum and the 
Manufacture of refined petroleum products. In other words, it is 
*ndustry and not commerce. 

Professor Willis. There is nothing about the movement of themt 
Doctor Durand. No. The Geological Survey publishes informa- 
tion about movements of crude petroleum, and the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics publishes % limited amount of information about the internal 
Movement of crude and also some of refined petroleum. 

Professor Willis. So that your experience with those statistics 
does not enable you to state definitely what you think of the capacity 
of the Census Bureau as a collector of such statistics? 
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Doctor Dusand. No ; and besides, as to that class of statistics, 
tfcore would not be anything \q do but take the figures furnished ts» 
the Standard Oil Company so for as all important movements cz: 
crude petroleum are concerned. The present bureaus which hand J 
petroleum statistics do not collect and would not haye any occasio 
to collect figures at first hand, because they are already available, i 
ap far as crude petroleum is concerned, in the reports of the StaD 
(ford pipe lines. 

Thereupon, at 11.40 o'clock a. m., the committee adjourned unfcj 
Thursday, October 17, 1907, at 9.30 o'clock a. m. 



SIXTH DAY. 

Thursday, October 17, 1907. 

The committee met at 9.30 o'clock a. m. in the office of the Assisturx 
Secretary q£ Commerce and Labor. 

Present: Mes^s. Murray (chairman), North, Neil}, Austin, $ik 
WUIis. 

STATEMENT OF DR. HUGH M. SMITH, 

Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries. 

The Chairman. From your knowledge of the organization and 
i^ork of the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of the Census, and 
from your general familiarity with the subject of statistics gained 
from a great many years in the service of the Government, which 
service has necessarily required you to use statistics to a greater or 
less degree, do you believe it would be practicable to consolidate the 
Bureau of Statistics with the Bureau of the Census? 

Doctor Smith. I have examined the recent reports of the Bureau 
of Statistics with this question in mind, and I can not see, from the 
nature and scope of those reports, that anything would be lost by a 
combination oi the two Bureaus. In fact, it seems to me that the 
work of the Bureau of Statistics is along the very lines that the 
permanent Census Bureau was established to look after. 

Whether or not a saving would be effected, I do not know. I am 
not sufficiently familiar with the administrative details of the Bureau 
of Statistics to know whether a consolidation is feasible; but from 
tl*e standpoint of statistics alone I can see no objections to it; but, 
on the contrary, I see very strong reasons for making the consoli- 
dation. 

STATEMENT OF ME. CEESSY L. WILBUB, 

Chief Statistician for Vital Statistics, Bureau, of the Census, Depart meat of 

Commerce and Labor. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wilbur, will you please give the stenographer 
your name and the position which you occupy! 

Mr. Wilbur. Cressy L. Wilbur, Chief Statistician for Vital Sta- 
tistics, Bureau of the Census. 

The Chairman. You are familiar, of course, with the publications 
of the Bureau of the Census ? 

Mr. Wilbur. I am somewhat familiar with them; yes. 
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The Chairman. Ho^ long have you been in the Census Office? 
Mr. Wilbur. I have been in charge of the Division of Vital Sta- 
tistics as Chief Statistician for a little more than a year — sihce July 
1, 1906 — but I have been associated with the work of the divisAdii 
as medical referee and expert special agent for a number Of y^ars 
previous to that time. 

The Chairman. Have you examined the publications of the bu- 
reau of Statistics? 

Mr. Wilbur. I have known of them and referred to them occa- 
sionally, but have examitied them With some Care recently sihce de- 
ceiving your letter. 

Thte CrtAiRMAN. From your knowledge of the organization and 
work of the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of the Census, do 
you believe it would be a practicable and wise thing to do to make 
the Bureau of Statistics a part of the permanent Census Office ? 
Mr. Wilbur. I believe that it would be. 

The Chairman. Will you please give the committee the reasdns 
for your belief ? 

Mr. Wilbur. I shall speak especially With reference to the Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States/ In that there is very mtidb 
that might vefry pfroperly and, I think, preferably be gotten out by 
the Bureau of the Census. It is desirable that there should be abso- 
lute agreement in statistical reports issued by the Goverhment, and 
especially by two bureaus of the same Department; and it seems to 
me that this object could be attained and the harmony of the official 
statistics be preserved better by the consolidation of the two Bureaus 
in one Bureau of the Department. Also, in the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States it is likely that some subjects which are quite 
important and whifch are found in similar publications of foreign 
governments, such as mortality statistics, would be represented if, as 
^onld happen after such consolidation, those statistics were prepared 
by the Bureau for publication. 

I believe also that the tendency of modern statistical administer 
tion is toward concentration of statistical work and that it is in gen- 
er *^.l conducive to efficiency and economy and also to great convenience 
°^ reference by persons desiring to make use of statistics. I think 
ti^Sfct perhaps covers the question. 

The Chairman. Do you know of any duplication of work in the 
^Vxreau of Statistics and the Bureau of the Census? 
. 3\ir. Wilbur. There is to some extent duplication of published sta- 
|*^iics. One thing which occurs to me is the estimation of popula- 
**^>n, because in vital statistics we are continually required to make 
u ^^ of the estimates of population, and a person using the last Sta- 
tx ^tical Abstract of the United States would find quite a different 
^^temetit of the estimated population of the United States for the 
^^»r 1906 than that given by the Bureau of the Census for the same 

The Chairman. Where does the Bureau of Statistics get its figures? 

Itfr. Wilbur. It is stated that they were from the Bureau of the 
^j^nsus for that year. Prior to that time the estimates were made by 
***« Actuary of the Treasury Department. 

The Chairman. Do I understand that the figures which the Bureau 
^^ Statistics was supposed to have taken from the Bureau of the Cen- 
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sus were not the actual figures of the Bureau of the Census for that 
year? 

Mr. Wilbur. They do not agree with the figures stated by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

The Chairman. Were the figures of the Bureau of the Census an 
estimate? 

Mr. Wilbur. Both statements are estimates for the year 1906. 

Professor Willis. Mr. Wilbur, I understood you to say that the 
concentration of statistical work you thought was a feature of the 
modern administration of statistics. Did I understand that correctly ? 

Mr. Wilbur. Yes. 

Professor Willis. We had some testimony here the other day, I 
think, by two or three witnesses to the effect that in most foreign 
countries, with, I think, Germany as a conspicuous exception, the 
commercial statistics were compiled not in the central statistical office, 
but in separate offices. Can you tell us anything about that and 
whether, m your judgment, that would constitute a limitation on 
your general statement? 

Mr. Wilbur. I had in mind the organization of the statistical de- 
partment of the new Commonwealth of Australia, some of whose 
reports I have recently seen ; 'and in the title of that department, the 
"Commonwealth bureau of census and statistics," covering all 
branches of official government statistics, it seemed to me that this 
tendency was very well marked. I am not personally familiar with 
the German official statistics of commerce; it is rather out of my line 
of study. 

Professor Willis. Or with the commercial statistics of other com- 
mercial European countries? 

Mr. Wilbur. No ; I am not especially familiar with that phase of 
the subject. 

Professor Willis. So that your statement is purely general in char- 
acter and is not to be taken as having a specific application to com- 
mercial statistics? 

Mr. Wilbur. No. 

Professor Willis. It is purely general? 

Mr. Wilbur. Purely general. 

The Chairman. Do you recall, in a general way, the organization 
of the statistical bureau of Australia? 

Mr. Wilbur. T have only seen some of the recent publications ; for 
instance, a publication with relation to causes of death. I noted the 
form of the title of the department and the fact that they were in- 
cluding in their reports all those phases of mortality statistics that 
had sometimes been handled by the boards of health or health de- 
partments. 

Professor Willis. Did I understand you to say that the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States should be taken over to the Census? 

Mr. Wilbur. It seems to me that would be very desirable. 

Professor Willis. We have had a suggestion here by several people 
that equally good results could be obtained through an interdepart- 
mental committee which would select and sift out the statistics that 
were needed there. What would you think of that suggestion? 

Mr. Wilbur. I presume the object could be accompushed in that 
way, but it seems to me that if the responsibility were placed defi- 
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nitely on a single bureau, and a bureau which was responsible origi- 
nally for a considerable portion of the statistics, the results might oe 
better. 

Professor Willis. Do you think that the Statistical Abstract should 
contain a larger proportion of census statistics — that is, of statistics 
now gathered by the Census — than of all other statistics combined? 

Mr. Wilbur. I would not undertake to say that without making 
a careful quantitative examination of it; but I am inclined to think 
that in the census year it should contain perhaps a larger proportion 
of census statistics. It might not be necessary to carry that on for 
each interdecennial year. 

Professor Willis. Ytfur idea, then, in transferring this to the Cen- 
sus Bureau would be that inasmuch as the Census should have a 
greater representation in that book, or normally would have a greater 
representation, it would be the natural office to take charge of the 
publication of the book? 

Mr. Wilbur. That is very much the idea that I had. 

Professor Willis. So that if it were determined that it was not 
wise to have a larger proportion of census statistics in the book than 
of other statistics, the argument for transferring it to the Census 
rather than to an interdepartmental committee would not be so 
strong? 

Mr. Wilbur. No ; it would not be so strong. 

Mr. Austin. You spoke* of a disagreement between the statistics 
of population in the Statistical Abstract and those of the Census. 
Do you know on what office the Bureau of Statistics relies for its 
statements? 

Mr. Wilbur. The Census, I believe ; that is, since 1905. 

STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES C. CLARK, 

Axsociate Statistician, Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. Doctor Clark, will you give your full name and 
the title of the position which you hold ? 

Doctor Clark. Charles C. Clark. I am associate statistician of 
the Department of Agriculture, and at present acting chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of that Department. 

The Chairman. What experience have you had in the handling of 
statistics? 

Doctor Clark. I have been engaged in the handling of statistics 
in the Department of Agriculture for about eight years, during a 
part of which time I was employed on special statistical compiling 
and investigating in connection with general inquiries for statistical 
information that had been sent to the Department of Agriculture 
and referred to the Bureau of Statistics for reply. 

The Chairman. Are you somewhat familiar with the work and the 
publications of the Bureau of Statistics of this Department? 

Doctor Clark. Yes, sir ; I had occasion to become more or less inti- 
mately acquainted with those publications as a source of information 
in the preparation of a good many special statistical compilations 
that we have had to make from time to time and in the preparation 
of special memoranda and monographs for the Secretary. 

The Chairman. And in like manner you are f&mikax nr\&l \3&fc 
work and the publications of the Bureau oi tYvfe C«asvsa\ 
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Doctor Clark. Yes, sir. I hare never had any connection with 
those Bureaus myself; I have simply become familiar with them in 
connection with this statistical work. 

Mr. North. You have cooperated to a certain extent with the Bu- 
reau of the Census in connection with the cotton work? 

Doctor Clark. Yes, sir; and we have often conferred, of course, 
with both the Bureau of Statistics land the Bureau of the Census. 

The Chairman. Doctor Clark, do you think it would be in the 
interest of good administration and a practical thing to do to consoli- 
date the Bureau of Statistics with the permanent Bureau of thfe 
Census? 

Doctor Clark. Generally, T do not think It would be advisable. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN H. STUBS, 

Special Examiner, Bureau of Corporations, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

The Chairman. Mh t)yhes, Will you give your name and the posi- 
tion which you occupy ? 

Mr. Dy**es. John H. Dynes, t am at present a special examiner 
in the Btireau of Corporations. 

The Chairs an. What was your experience before you held that 
position ? 

Mr. Dynes. I was in the Census Bureau for nearly four years be- 
fore that, most of the time in the Division of Methods and Kesiilts. 

The Chairman. Are you somewhat familiar with the work of the 
Bureau of Statistics? 

Mr. Dynes. I have never been employed in the Bureau of Statis- 
tics and have no special knowledge or the methods used there. But I 
have looked, over the publications of the Bureau and have had occa- 
sion to use them from time to time. I have examined them to some 
extent since receiving the letter from this committee. 

The Chairman. Do you think it would be a wise thing to do and 
in the interest of good administration to consolidate the Bureau of 
Statistics with the Bureau of the Census? 

Mr. Dynes. No, sir. If you will permit me, I should like to read 
a statement of my views on this subject. 

The statement referred to was thereupon read to the committee by 
the chairman, and is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM IN RE QUESTION OF COMBINATION OF STATISTICAL 

BUREAUS. 

Two main questions are involved in deciding whether or not it is 
wise to combine two statistical bureaus, such as the Bureau of the 
Census and the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. The first relates to the subjects or classes of subjects with 
which the two Bureaus have to deal. It involves the question of 
duplication and is of interest both from the scientific and the prac- 
tical standpoint. The second is a question of administration, namely, 
whether greater economy and efficiency will be secured under a con- 
solidated bureau than with two separate organizations. 

If the subjects with which the two Bureaus are concerned are to 
a considerable extent the same or are so closely related that no nat- 
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ural line of separation can be drawn, then there will almost neces- 
sarily be lack of uniformity, duplication of work, and waste of effort 
and money. In such a case the logical course is combination. On the 
other hand, if each bureau has a field quite separate from that of the 
other, it is doubtful whether consolidation would be of advantage, 
unless attended with marked economy in administration. 

So far as my knowledge of the work of these two Bureaus extends, 
each has its own field quite distinct from that of the other, and there 
is practically no duplication of the work of one by the other. The 
Bureau of Statistics has to do almost exclusively with statistics of 
commerce, foreign and domestic. The Bureau of the Census deals 
with statistics of population, agriculture, manuf actures, and finance. 
The two fields of work are therefore separated from each other by 
very distinct boundaries. 

Each Bureau does to some extent duplicate the published tables of 
the other in its own publications, e. g., the Statistical Abstract con- 
tains numerous tables of statistics of population and agriculture 
copied from the reports of the Bureau of the Census. Some of the 
Census bulletins present tables of exports and imports copied from 
the publications of the Bureau of Statistics. But this is not objection- 
able duplication ; it is not duplication in the work of securing and 
compiling statistics. It is merely using in another connection figures 
already published by another bureau. The same republication of 
tables would be as necessary or desirable if the two Bureaus were 
combined. 

The conclusion, therefore, from the standpoint of the subjects of 
the statistics handled by the two Bureaus is that there would be no 
special advantage gained by consolidation. 

The question may then be considered from the viewpoint of admin- 
istration. Some degree of economy is ordinarily to be expected as the 
result of merging two organizations hitherto independent. I am not 
sure that my knowledge of this subject is sufficient to enable me to 
forecast to what extent this result would ensue from the merging of 
the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of the Census; but I am in- 
clined to think it would not be very marked. The opportunity for 
more economical administration might be expected to occur in three 
ways: 

First. There might be a reduction in the number of persons en- 
gaged in planning and supervising the work. 

Second. It might be possible to reduce the clerical force or to use 
it to greater advantage by shifting clerks from one assignment to an- 
other as would best suit the exigencies of the work. Within reason- 
able bounds the greater the number of clerks the greater would be the 
scope for economy by this means. 

Third. It is possible that combining the two Bureaus under one 
head would make it practicable to do away with certain work for- 
merly done when there were two organizations. 

It is evident, in regard to the third point, that if the statements al- 
ready made are true, if each of the Bureaus has its own independent 
field of action and there is little or no duplication there would be 
no room for reducing the work now done. To assume the contrary- 
would be to hold that some of the work turned out at present by one 
or both of these Bureaus is superfluous, though not a duplication; and 

40015—08 11 
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it is obvious that such a condition could be corrected by the Secretary 
of the Department under the present plan of two Bureaus. 

In regard to the second point, namely, the possibility of more 
economical use of the clerical force, it should be noted that both of 
these Bureaus have been organized for a considerable time and that 
the work of both is of such a nature that it can be outlined and plans 
made for carrying it out considerably in advance. Hence, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that under the present arrangement it is not diffi- 
cult to keep the clerks employed continuously and without periods of 
idleness. 

As regards the first point, it is doubtful whether it would be possible 
materially to reduce the number of persons engaged in planning and 
supervising without detriment to the work. Moreover, since it would 
be necessary for the person at the head of the combined bureau to 
intrust to a subordinate all but the broad general direction of the 
work taken over from the other Bureau, it may be questioned whether 
as good results could be obtained as at present. For, under the new 
arrangement, the position of the person having direct supervision of 
the work previously performed by the merged bureau would be one of 
less dignity and importance than that of the head of a separate bu- 
reau, and it might be difficult to secure the same grade of talent for 
the less important position. 

Professor Willis. You were in the Census, I believe, for four 
years ? 

Mr. Dynes. Nearly four years. 

Professor Willis. Is it your opinion that if this consolidation 
should take place the work of the Bureau of Statistics would or would 
not tend to be somewhat reduced and minimized ? 

Mr. Dynes. I should think it probably would be minimized. You 
mean in the importance attached to it? 

Professor Willis. Yes ; I mean the scope and importance of it. H 
was suggested, I think by Mr. Steuart, that there would be thai 
tendency to minimize it, especially along the line of internal com- 
merce. 

Mr. Dynes. That would seem to be probable. 

Professor Willis. In what way would that tend to take place, d( 
you think? 

Mr. Dynes. Only in the way that the former Bureau of Statistic: 
would then be one of a number of coordinate divisions of the Censu: 
Bureau — that is, if the proposition is to abolish the Bureau of Statis 
tics by making it a part of the Bureau of the Census. 

Professor Willis. Yes. 

Mr. Dynes. It would not necessarily follow, but it might follow 
that less importance would be attached to it then, because it woul< 
be only one of a number of coordinate divisions, and would not, per 
haps, be thought to deserve any more attention than any of the others 

STATEMENT OF DR. FRANCIS WALKER, 

Special Examiner, Bureau of Corporations, Department of Commerce and hobos 

The Chairman. Doctor Walker, will you give us your name an< 
the position which you hold? 

Doctor Walker. Francis Walker; special examiner in the Bureai 
of Corporations. 
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The Chairman. What experience did you have before you came to 
the Bureau of Corporations, Doctor Walker? 

Doctor Walker. I had the regular formal economic education, 
doctor of philosophy, etc., and then I taught economics for seven 
years, I think. 

Mr. North. Where did you teach, Doctor Walker ? 

Doctor Walker. In the Colorado College, and in the Western 
Eeserve, in Cleveland. 

Mr. North. You have had some experience abroad, have you not? 

Doctor Walker. Yes. I spent a year in Germany studying and 
writing. I have published a number of articles and a couple of books 
on economic subjects. I had not written especially on statistical sub- 
jects until I began my work here in the Bureau. My work in the 
Bureau has been considerably in statistical work — prices and matters 
of that sort. 

The Chairman. You received a letter from me, did you not, re- 
questing you to appear before the committee, and asking you to 
examine the publications of the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau 
of Statistics? 

Doctor Walker. Yes. I believe I was asked to examine the pub- 
lications of the Bureau of Statistics, but I was more or less familiar 
with them from frequent use of them, and I have always received the 
Census reports and have a general familiarity with them. 

The Chairman. You know, of course, the purpose of our work here, 
Doctor Walker ? 

Doctor Walker. Yes. I believe the letter said at the beginning 
that the inquiry was as to the advisability of consolidating the statis- 
tical bureaus of the Department, and at the end it specifically stated 
the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of the Census. 

The Chairman. It is on that subject that the committee wants your 
opinion. 

Doctor Walker. Well, I am not in favor of it. 

The Chairman. Why not ? 

Doctor Walker. I am not in favor of it either for special reasons 
of expediency or on general principles. I think the thing ought to 
be decided on general principles, though there are special reasons that 
I think ought to be considered in every case — whether there is some 
ground for departing from the general principle. 

The Chairman. On general principles, why are you not in favor of 

Doctor Walker. I look at it from the point of view of the whole 
statistical work of the Government in the first place. I think that 
any step that is taken in this case ought not to be taken except with 
regard to what ought to be the general policy. It ought not to be de- 
cided, for example, to consolidate the Bureau of Statistics with the 
Bureau of the Census without regard to what future steps might be 
taken in the consolidation of other bureaus in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor ; and furthermore, I think that question ought not 
to be separated from the question of all the statistical work of the 
Government — in the Department of Agriculture, in the Treasury, 
etc. I think all those questions ought to be considered in the broadest 
sort of way. I do not think the present organization of the statistical 
service of the Government is by any means ideal. I do not thmk vt 
could be expected to be. 
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The Chairman. That is what we are trying to get at. We are not 
trying to make an ideal arrangement all at one step, but we are trying 
to take a step at a time, if it is a good step. If it is not, we do not 
want to take it. We would like your opinion as to whether or not 
this would be a good step in itsfelf, and not a backward step, irrespec- 
tive of what ought to be done in other Departments. I understood 
you to say that you did not think it would be wise to take this step 
unless other possible consolidations and combinations were made in 
other Departments. 

Doctor Walker. I meant to say more than that. I think that the 
correct policy consists in looking at the statistical service of the Gov- 
ernment as a whole and seeing what would be the ideal plan or what 
ought to be the correct scheme, and then deciding whether this par- 
ticular step would harmonize with the most perfect scheme one could 
imagine. Of course, there might be particular reasons of various 
sorts, not at all of a statistical character — I mean to say, not depend- 
ing at all on the production of good statistics — which might make it 
desirable, not in principle, but simply on grounds of expediency, to 
make certain consolidations; but I think those ought to be made sub- 
ordinate to a generally correct policy. 

The Chairman. Now, what would be your main objection to the 
sending of the Bureau of Statistics to the Bureau of the Census — not 
on general principles, but on the question of expediency ? 

Doctor Walker. I should like to start out with the general princi- 
ple if I could, because I think that is the only way that makes it per- 
fectly plain why I do not approve of the consolidation. 

The Chairman. Very well 

Doctor Walker. I think there is a general misunderstanding — I do 
not mean in this committee, naturally: but there is a general misun- 
derstanding about the character of a statistical work and what it 
means. Most people think of it as something which has to do simply 
with the question of figures and putting figures together. I think 
the old use of the word " statistics " was any comprehensive, exact 
statement, which might be in words or in figures, and which dealt 
chiefly with things having to do with public economy; and the statis- 
tician was a man who understood those things and wrote about them, 
either using words or figures. I do not regard the use of figures as 
making a statistician. A man may be an accountant and a book- 
keeper, and use figures in a very exact and proper fashion, but he is 
not a statistician. I regard statistics as simply a method of express- 
ing thoughts; and many things can be studied quite as correctly 
either way. Of course, that is more or less obvious. The use of 
figures, in my opinion, is no more a reason for amalgamating certain 
kinds of work than the fact that a person uses words. It is merely 
a form of expression of ideas. 

The Chairman. We will admit that. 

Mr. North. I am not willing to admit that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The chairman will, and you can put in a protest. 
Don't you think it is theoretically good administration to combine 
allied bureaus when you can? 

Doctor Walker. No ; not when you can. 

The Chairman. I mean when you can advisedly and without detri- 
ment to the public service. All those qualifications go with my ques- 
tion. 
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Doctor Walker. Yes; I should think so, when you can do it with 
advantage. 

The Chairman. Assuming that the Bureau of Statistics is doing 
gfood work now, will it do less efficient work if it is made a part of the 
Census and a separate division is created there? 

Doctor Walker. I should fear it would be less efficient. 

The Chairman. Can you see any substantial reason, assuming that 
the management of the Census Office is able and good, why the 
Bureau of Statistics would not be just as efficient there, with its corps 
}f trained men, as it would be where it is? 

Doctor Walker. Yes ; I have what I consider a very good general 
reason, that applies not only to the Bureau of Statistics, but equally 
well to certain other bureaus. This question might equally well have 
some up in regard to the Bureau of Labor. 

The Chairman. What is the reason? 

Doctor Walker. I think that statistics should be handled by per- 
sons who are intimately acquainted with the subject they are figuring 
>n. 

The Chairman. I am assuming that the entire personnel goes over 
;hat has been handling them for years and years. The question of 
personnel is not before us. 

Doctor Walker. I think that if all the statistical bureaus of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor were consolidated into one 
bureau, it would become a bureau of more importance than any 
Department of the Government. I mean to say it is too big. It 
)ecomes as big as a Department of the Government in importance 
ffid organization ; and it seems to me that is wrong. 

Mr. North. That was the Hamiltonian idea of the organization 
)f the Government, you know — centralization. 

Doctor Walker. I do not oppose centralization, but what I oppose 
s putting all this work in one bureau in a Department. It is too big. 

Mr. North. Do you think the Bureau of Corporations would be 
nore effective if the eight different investigations which you are 
naking there were divided into eight separate bureaus, all under 
Commissioner Smith? 

Doctor Walker. No: I do not suppose that at all. 

Mr. North. Well, you are making eight or ten separate investi- 
gations there — great economic investigations. Do you think they 
tfould be more efficiently carried on if they were eight different 
)ureaus under different heads? 

Doctor Walker. No; any more than I think the work of the 
Census ought to be divided up by States. 

Mr. North. The Census is divided into four or five important 
bureaus now, and this is proposing to add another. Do you think it 
K'ould make it topheavy ? 

Doctor Walker. I think it is topheavy already. The Bureau of 
the Census is an enormous Bureau already. It has an enormous 
fcmount of work. 

Mr. North. Do you think it would be more efficient if the Bureau 
of the Census were now subdivided ? 

Doctor Walker. I think there is some work in the Bureau of 
the Census that it would be better, from a statistical point of view, 
to have elsewhere. I am not a judge of the administration and the 
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question of getting and keeping the proper personnel; but I think 
that to consolidate all this work of the Bureau of Statistics and pos- 
sibly other bureaus with the Census would be a very bad thing. It 
is already an unusually large Bureau. If you put all the statistical 
work of the Department in that Bureau, you get the whole organiza- 
tion of the service inside of a bureau. The work is too important. 
You have got to adapt your organization to the size and importance 
of the work. Why is the Navy Department separate from the War 
Department? Why is there not simply one Department of War, as 
was done originally? Because naval affairs are too important, and 
can be treated better separately. So they divided what once was, 
« if I am not mistaken, one Department into two Departments. And it 
is appropriate to have a minister in charge of military affairs and a 
minister in charge of naval affairs, instead of one man for all mili- 
tary affairs. It is on that principle. You must subdivide the 
work to get down to the proper scale, and to have men at the head 
of the different branches of the work, of proper rank, and under 
them chiefs of division, etc., of proper rank. Otherwise you will 
put the work into the hands of a lot of subordinates who have 
no authority, no prestige, no influence whatever. What you want 
is good statistics, not a great mass of statistics. 

The Citatkman. On the question of organization I entirely dis- 
agree with you ; so I w T ill not ask you any questions on that. 

Doctor Neill. Do T understand your position, Doctor Walker, 
to be that in this idea of general combination you feel that you 
lose efficiency by removing discretion and centering it in one point? 

Doctor Walker. Yes; and that point is, after all, a bureau of a 
department. 

Doctor Neill. That is, you think that you could not secure as 
efficient men if the final discretion under the Secretary was taken out 
from their hands and placed in the hands of some one just over 
them? 

Doctor Walker. Yes. Suppose that the Director of the Census 
were the only chief statistical officer of the Department. The pres- 
ent men who are chiefs of bureaus would disappear; there would 
be no longer that position and prestige which enables the Govern- 
ment to get good men for those positions, and to organize under them 
an efficient service ; the efficiency that is possible under that arrange- 
ment would be largely made impossible. It is too big a work to put 
under one bureau, and there is too great a variety. It is too small 
a division of administration. That is my point of view. 

Mr. North. Do you realize that the work of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, judging by the number of people it requires, is only about a half 
or a quarter in size of the work of any one of the divisions of the 
Census Office? 

Doctor Walker. That may be. I do not think, however, that the 
number of persons employed is a very good test. 

Mr. North. Neither do I. 

The Chairman. You are arguing on the proposition that the work 
is somewhat allied ? 

Mr. North. Yes. I think there is very much closer resemblance 

and affinity between much of the work of the Census Office and the 

work of the Bureau of Statistics than has been conceded in any of 

these hearings. Of course there is a very mtimate relationship be- 
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vem the statistics of manufactures and production and the statis- 
ts of the exports and imports of manufactures. 
Doctor Walker. If you had annual statistics of production. 
Mi;. North. Well, we have them every five years. The intimate 
lationship between those two branches of statistics can not be dis- 
lted. On the other hand, the same intimate relationship exists 
itween the statistics of agriculture and statistics of exports and 
lports of agricultural products. Nothing could be closer or ought 
be closer than the relationship between the work of the two 
ireaus. 

Doctor Walker. But, after all, the main work of the Bureau of 
e Census is to take from time to time a cross section of the affairs 
id the economic position of the nation. The work of the Bureau 
1 Statistics is essentially to keep track, by daily and monthly ree- 
ds, etc., of the course of foreign trade chiefly. 

The work of the Census Bureau was originally — it is somewhat 
langed; some things have recently been added to the work of the 
msus Bureau which to my mind are entirely foreign to it; but the 
al work of the Census Bureau has always been to take a cross sec- 
)n of the statistical position of the county. Now, if the Census 
ureau, instead of taking once in ten years, or once in five years, 
e statistics of production, for example — of course that, after all, 
secondary to its main work, which is the constitutional business 
1 taking statistics of population — if the Bureau of the Census took 
ery year the statistics of production in all lines of industry, and 
id those records coming in, we will say, from month to month, then 
would seem to me like the work of the Bureau of Statistics. But 
that were so — if all those matters of which the Census now makes 
record from time to time, once in ten years or once in five years, 
are matters in which the Government had information from month 
month, then what I propose is, not that they should necessarily 
1 be consolidated in one bureau, but that they should be divided 
cording to subject-matter. 

For instance, the Bureau of Manufactures (supposing it were 
ally a bureau of manufactures) might have tjie statistics of manu- 
ctures. There might be a " bureau of mines and forests," to have 
e statistics of production of the extractive industries. There might 
a bureau of statistics of agriculture — or a division, however you 
ight organize it — which would have charge of all the current pro- 
iction of statistics in agriculture, and so with commerce. 
Mr. North. You would duplicate the machinery in every instance, 
)uld you ? 

Doctor Walker. Not necessarily. I do not see where the dupli- 
tion is. You duplicate your machinery in the Census. 
Mr. North. No ; we transfer it from one division to another. 
Doctor Walker. What is the difference between having bureaus and 
iving divisions ? It is a question of the grade and rank of the or- 
nization. 

Mr. North. The only difference in the world is that you handle it 
om one center, and you can handle it all in harmony with the whole 
heme. 

Doctor Walker. That can be made possible even with bureaus. 
Mr. North. I have had some experience in the effort to c&Q>\ftka&fe. 
ith other bureaus, and I do not hesitate to say ^*1 VtaaX. ct^rscn? - *l 
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justifies the remark that, as a general governmental policy, it is 
impracticable and uneconomical. 

Professor Willis. Mr. North, may I ask you a question there? 

Mr. North. Certainly. 

Professor Willis. Is it not true that you and Mr. Austin, in co- 
operation, have greatly improved the relationship between the sta- 
tistics of the two offices and have introduced a degree of harmony 
which has never before existed? 

Mr. North. It certainly is. 

Professor Willis. And is it not true that in the same way you 
have also succeeded in materially improving the relations between 
the figures of the Census Bureau and those of other statistical 
bureaus ? 

Mr. North. We have done the best we could. 

Professor Willis. Have you had very substantial success in that? 

Mr. North. We have had very considerable success in the face of 
difficulties which it is impossible to describe adequately, and with op- 
position and friction which are extremely annoying. 

Professor Willis. Doctor Walker, I would like to ask you one 
thing there, to see if I correctly understand your argument. As I 
understand you, you say that the mere fact that these two bureaus 
collect figures about certain things does not necessarily establish a 
close affinity in their work, and that, that being lacking, there is no 
more reason for consolidating the two than there would be for con- 
solidating, say, another two bureaus; and that therefore you base 
your opposition to consolidation on questions of general administra- 
tion; that is, you think general administration is more truly served 
by a certain division of the work 

Doctor Walker. Appropriate to the scale and importance of the 
work. 

Professor Willis. Yes. Do I understand that is your argument? 

Doctor Walker. Yes, that is part of my argument. And I think 
that the great trouble in Government statistics is apt to be not in 
quantity, but in quality; that a great deal of it is very poor, because 
the men in charge of it are not of the grade, and have not got th e 
special authority and independence in the study and collection of- 
material that they ought to have. What we need is a greater num- 
ber of first-class men. It is not a question of people tabulating or 
using machines, etc., or of the bulk of the volumes of statistics y oia 
get out. It is a question of the quality, the careful and exact trea^~ 
ment; and I would a good deal rather see the statistics of the 60^' 
ernment cut down and the quality improved than attempt to prodxi ce 
more and more cheaply by bringing them under one organization. 

I think the idea of economy in this case very secondary. I thi**^ 
that it can be practically neglected. The difference in cost of the col- 
lection and publication of statistics ought not to really figure in tb- xS 
question at all. I have not studied the figures of probable differences 
in cost, but I am quite sure that this is a question of no important 
whatever. In fact, my idea is that the Government ought to spei*** 
more for statistics rather than less. It ought to spend more money i* 1 
getting more men who are expert, and putting the work in the chargf 6 
of the best men possible. To do that the Government has not only g * 
to pay more money, but it has got to make the positions bett^ r 
positions. 
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Professor Willis. Make them more attractive? 

Doctor Walker. Yes; make them more attractive, more dignified. 

Mr. North. It is a question then of prestige ? 

Doctor Walker. Yes. To my mind the Government service de- 
fends more Qn the prestige of the positions than on the salary. How 
!oes the Prussian Government have such a magnificent administra- 
ion? Because a Prussian Government official is really considered to 
e somebody; and great pains are taken to make that felt and 
ealized throughout the community. I think that is one of the great 
efects of the civil service of the United States. It is not so apparent 
1 the military service, but it is very apparent, I think, in the civil 
ffvice compared with other countries, that the civil employee does 
ot have the social prestige here that he has in other countries— even 

Serson of scientific attainments. 
Ir. North. That is largely due to the transitory character of the 
irvice, is it not ? 

Doctor Walker. Partly, and partly to the lack of appreciation of 
lat sort of work, and the fact that Congress does not recognize it. If 
tongress recognized it, of course the public would very soon recog- 
ize it, too. 

Mr. North. Now let me put a question to you, Doctor Walker. We 
ave, we will say, in the Census Bureau eight or ten trained statisti- 
ans, and this proposition would, we will say, bring another there. 
iTienever a question arises as to the handling of a particular branch 
E statistics which is to be taken up or which is in progress these eight 
: ten statisticians are brought together in conference. The judg- 
ent of each and every one of them is centered on that particular 
roblem; and the result of it is that every particular statistical in- 
liry that the Census Office undertakes has the benefit not merely of 
ie services of the man immediately in charge of that particular in- 
dry, but the advice and the counsel and the criticism of that entire 
x>up of statisticians. Now, do you not think that that must neces- 
rily tend to the improvement of the statistical work of all the divi- 
)ns of the Office ? 

Doctor Walker. Yes, I think it undoubtedly does; and I think that 
uld be equally well accomplished — probably in nearly the same de- 
ee — among the different bureaus. I think it would be a very good 
ing if in the Department of Commerce and Labor there were some 
neral opportunity for meeting and consultation, not only of the 
iefs of bureaus, but also of those who are considered experts — those 
10 are given some discretion. 

The Chairman. That seems to be beside the main question. You 
gue that you get more efficiency by breaking a big organization up 
to bureaus. Mr. North points out how the big undertakings of the 
msus Office not only get the judgment of the head of a particular 
vision which is going to handle the particular study in hand, but 
ts the combined judgment of eight or ten of the best men in the 
lole Department. Now, he wants to know if in your opinion the 
dgment of one man is better than the combined judgment of eight 
ten? 

Doctor Neill. Doctor Walker replies that it is not necessary to lose 
at at all. 
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Mr. North. My theory about this whole matter is simply this: 
That the work of the Bureau of Statistics, if it were made a part 
of the work of the Census Office, would immediately and constantly 
be improved and brought to a higher standard, simply because, in- 
stead of being the work of one individual chief, it would have con- 
centrated upon it the best thought of a dozen men. either one of 
whom was the equal of the present chief. 

Doctor Walker. That is, of course, a personal question. 

Mr. North. I do not think it is a personal question. 

Professor Willis. It seems to me that assumes that the conduct 
of the Bureau of Statistics is not efficient. 

The Chairman. No; he does not assume that. 

Doctor Walker. You do not claim that all the chiefs of division 
in the Census Bureau are great statisticians, do you ? 

Mr. North. No: but I claim that they are as good as any in the 
Government service. 

Doctor Walker. I admit that, but I do not think they are all 
great statisticians. I think the Bureau of Statistics might have a 
very good influence on the Bureau of the Census in some cases. 

Mr. North. I will not deny that for a moment. In other words, 
it would be beneficial to both. 

Doctor Walker. But my doctrine is that there ourfit to be some 
means for the general association of persons in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor who have to do with originating and planning 
statistical work — not simply chiefs of bureaus, but the men who 
come with plans to the chiefs of the bureaus. A great deal of the 
work in any big administration must necessarily originate with sub- 
ordinates; and those men ought to come together. 

The Chairman. There is nothing to prevent that now. 

Doctor Walker. Well, they do it privately to a certain extent. 

Doctor Neill. Do you distinguish between the problems that are 
presented in the statistical presentation of matter collected and the 
problems presented in the original study of what you want to get 
at and how you want to get at it ? 

Doctor Walker. I think that is the most important part. 

Doctor Neill. Do you think that adding nine men who do not 
know anything about the original subject, on the statistical end of it 
merely, is a very great advantage? 

Doctor Walker. That is a point I was trying to get in, in answer 
to Mr. North — that these eleven men, or whatever they are, may 
help in the way of general judgment on effective presentation, and 
all that sort 01 thing; but, after all, on the treatment of a subject, 
the man has to know the subject. He has to be very well acquainted 
with the details of the subject he is handling to treat it successfully 
in the statistical way, or in any way. 

Mr. North. We all concede that, Doctor Walker. 

Doctor Walker. And I think for that very reason you want to get 
a lot of experts who can specialize on things, and have a bureau 
which can specialize on things. If you try to have a large factory 
production, you might say, of statistics, you are going to get pretty 
poor statistics. You may get it out very cheaply and in large 
quantities, but it is like manufacturing everything else — it has not 
the same quality. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE C. HAVENNER, 

Chief, Division of Printing, Department of Commerce and Labor, 

The Chairman. Doctor Havenner, what has been your experience? 

Doctor Havenner. My experience has been devoted to Govern- 
nent publication work. It has been practically a life work with me. 
' have spent something over twenty years at it — fifteen years in the 
lovernment Printing Office, two years in the Bureau of Statistics, 
nd since April, 1903, in the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

The Chairman. You are familiar with the publications of the 
lureau of Statistics, are you, especially as they come under your eye 
s Chief of the Printing Division ? 

Doctor Havenner. My study of the publications of the Bureau of 
tatistics has been from the viewpoint of the publisher, and what- 
wr suggestions or recommendations I have made in the past or may 
mke now are from that standpoint. I am not a statistician in any 
mse of the word, nor an economist or sociologist. The regular pub- 
cations of this Bureau are of two classes, monthly and annual. The 
lonthly publications are — 

" Total Values of Imports and Exports of the United States." 
'his is a 2-page leaflet showing the total values of imports and ex- 
orts of merchandise and gold and silver for a given month, for some 
w> or three years, and a series of months for the same years. This 
'aflet is sent to the printer about the 12th of the month and is ready 
)r distribution usually on the 13th. 

"Exports of Domestic Breadstuffs, Meat, and Dairy Products, 
bod Animals, Cotton, and Mineral Oils from Principal Customs 
fetricts of the United States." This statement is a 12-page 
amphlet, and is sent to the printer about the 10th of each month, 
Qd is usually received on the 13th for distribution. 

"Advance Sheets Showing Details of Imports and Exports by 
.rticles and Countries." This statement is, as the name implies, ad- 
ance figures of imports and exports of merchandise, by months, for 
ie latest two years, and a series of months for the latest three years. 
t is printed in advance of the Monthly Summary, and the same type 
i afterwards corrected and used in the Monthly. It is usually sent to 
ie printer on the 25th of the month and 'is delivered to the Bureau 
a the 27th or 28th. 

"Internal Cofnmerce of the United States." The cop} r for the 
lternal-commerce statement is sent to the printer about the 25th of 
ich month, and the pamphlet is ready for distribution about the 
Oth or 12th of the following month. This statement forms a part 
f the Monthly Summary, but is issued as a separate publication 
iveral days in advance of the Summary. 

"Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of the United 
tates." This statement consists of four sections : " Foreign com- 
merce of the United States;," " Commerce between the United States 
nd noncontiguous territories, and between the said territories and 
oreign countries ; " " Internal commerce of the United States," and 
Miscellaneous tables." It is usually sent to the press on the 10th of 
he month and is ready for distribution about the 15th. 

It will thus be seen that the advance sheets are issued about fifteen 
lays in advance of the regular monthly statement., and ttv&t t\\a, va* 
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nal -commerce section is ready for distribution two or three days in 
advance of the Summary. 

The annual publications of the Bureau consist of the Report on 
Commerce and Navigation, a 1,300-page publication, census size, and 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States. In addition to the 
above publications the Bureau issues from time/to time monographs 
on various subjects. 

The Chairman. When you became chief of our Printing Division 
you found that the printing bill of the Bureau of Statistics was pretty 
heavy, and you directed your attention toward economies in that 
direction, did you not? 

Doctor Havenner. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much were they spending for printing when 
you became chief of the division? 

Doctor Havenner. About $146,000 a year. 

The Chairman. And how much are they now spending? 

Doctor Havenner. A little over $74,000 last year. 

The Chairman. So that you practically saved about $70,000, and 
did you hurt their publications at all ? 

Doctor Havenner. I think they have been improved. 

The Chairman. That was testified to the other day. You im- 
proved them ; and you are not a statistician at all, are you ? 

Doctor Havenner. No, sir. 

Mr. North. Are you sure about that ? 

Doctor Havenner. Yes, sir. 

Professor Willis. How have you improved them ? 

Doctor Havenner. By avoiding duplication, and by suggesting a 
regrouping of certain of their tables by classes. 

The Chairman. Do you think it is practicable to consolidate the 
Bureau of Statistics with the Bureau of the Census, or do you care 
to express an opinion on that? 

Doctor Havenner. To the question as a whole I would answer in 
the negative ; but I would say, in part, yes. Now, if I may be al- 
lowed, I would like to review the publications of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics for a few moments. 

The Chairman. We are pretty familiar with them, Doctor. 

Doctor Havenner. I know you are. 

The Chairman. I do not think that the committee wants anything 
but your opinion. 

Doctor Havenner. To answer your question I would say, in whole, 
no; in part, yes. My reason for answering the question as a whole in 
the negative is that I do not believe we should confuse our statements 
of foreign trade with internal statistics. The Bureau of the Census 
deals entirely with things internal ; it gathers, compiles, and publishes 
statistics relating solely to things internal. Further, I believe that 
our statistics of foreign trade should be kept entirely distinct from 
census statistics if for no other reason than an historical one. From 
this standpoint alone they are of great importance, as they show to a 
large extent the growth of our country. 

There is, however, a certain part of the work now done by the Bu- 
reau of Statistics that might well be transferred to the Census, 
namely, the Statistical Abstract of the United States and the Internal 
Commerce Division. 
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The Statistical Abstract is, in my opinion, one of the most im- 
portant statistical reference books published by this Government. 
There are 12,000 copies of this publication printed annually. While 
T consider it one of the most valuable publications of the Government, 
yet it is faulty in some respects. This has been so clearly set forth by 
one of the preceding witnesses, Mr. Jacobson, that it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to refer to it at this time. My reason for saying that it 
might well be transferred to the Bureau of the Census is that it rep- 
resents, so far as I am aware, no original work ; in other words, the 
figures published in the Abstract are taken from other publications, 
either governmental or private. 

My reasons, briefly stated, for saying that the internal-commerce 
work might be transferred to the Bureau of the Census are : First, it 
deals entirely with internal or domestic trade movements; second, the 
CensuS decennially compiles a statement somewhat similar. It would 
therefore seem that the office that makes the decennial statement 
might compile the monthly and annual statements, in order that they 
should agree. 

Professor Willis. Doctor Havenner, have you any relation now 
to the printing done by the Census Office or not ? 

Doctor Havenner. None. 

Professor Willis. But the printing of the Bureau of Statistics does 
pass through your hands ? 

Doctor Havenner. Yes, sir. 

Professor Willis. And also that of the Bureau of Manufactures? 

Doctor Havenner. Yes. I will except the consular and trade 
reports. 

Professor Willis. Why is there this distinction between the print- 
ing? This is just for my information, in connection with this ques- 
tion of duplication. Why does not the printing of all the Bureaus 
pass through your hands ? 

Doctor Havenner. That is a question that has been gone over, I 
think, many times before in the Department. It is partly one of ad- 
ministration and partly one of legislation. 

Mr. North. Let me supplement that answer. The printing of the 
Department, like the printing of all the Departments, is under the 
printing act of 1895, which limits the size of the editions of the vari- 
ous reports. The printing of the Census Office was taken out of the 
operation of the act of 1895 for the reason that the editions of very 
many of its reports must necessarily be so large that the act of 1895 
can not apply to them. For instance, we print twice a month 40,000 
copies of the semimonthly cotton report ; and if the Census printing 
were under the operation of the act of 1895 the usefulness of the Bu- 
reau would be very largely reduced. 

Professor Willis. That gives me some information I never had 
before. In that connection I would like to ask Doctor Havenner 
whether, theoretically, if all the printing passed through the hands of 
some one editor — whether that editor were in the Census Bureau or 
were yourself or some other — all this duplication which is now said to 
exist could not be knocked out or provision be made for cutting it out? 

Doctor Havenner. I will answer that question by saying that there 
is absolutely no duplication between the work of the Bureau of the 
Census and that of the Bureau of Statistics at the present time. 
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Professor Willis. There is not any ? 

Doctor Havenner. There is no duplication. 

Professor Willis. I think some of the witnesses have either stated 
or intimated broadly, have they not, Mr. Chairman, that there was? 

The Chairman. They directed their argument to duplication in 
general, but I do not know whether they have made the specific state- 
ment or not. 

Professor Willis. This is very interesting. I want to know jusl 
how far there is any duplication. 

Mr. North. Doctor Havenner is quite right. There is no duplica 
tion. However, Doctor, is there some affinity between the work o: 
the Bureau of Statistics and the work of the Bureau of Manufac 
tures in connection with the consular reports? 

Doctor Havenner. A very close affinity. 

Mr. North. Thev handle the same subjects in many ways, do thei 
not? ' < 

Doctor Havenner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. North. There is more or less duplication there, is there? 

Doctor Havenner. A constant duplication. 

Mr. North. Is there more or less conflict of statement between th< 
publications of the two Bureaus? 

Doctor Havenner. There is frequent conflict. 

Professor Willis. Has that increased since the consular report 
were transferred to the Bureau of Manufactures ? 

Doctor Havenner. Yes. 

The Chairman. I may say that Doctor Havenner does not nov 
have charge of the printing of the consular reports, under an orde 
of Secretary Metcalr. Those formerly went through Doctor Haven 
ner, but at the request of the Chief of the Bureau of Manufacture 
they were taken away from him; although a proposal to change then 
back again is now being considered. 

Mr. North. Doctor, in view of the fact you have just stated, woul< 
it not be possible to greatly improve the situation if the publication 
of the two Bureaus of Statistics and Manufactures were brought int< 
closer relationship to each other? 

Doctor Havenner. As the work of the Bureau of Manufactures i 
so much closer to the work of the Bureau of Statistics than is tin 
work of that Bureau to the Bureau of the Census, the ideal organiza 
tion, in my opinion, would be the consolidation of these two Bureau 
into one, to be known by some such name as has already been sug 
gested by previous witnesses, either " Bureau of Commerce " o 
" Bureau of Foreign Commerce." One of the main reasons that if 
duces me to suggest the consolidation of these two Bureaus unde 
one head is the fact that the publishing of statistics upon identic* 
subjects, but at great variance with one another by two bureaus of t\ 
same Department brings discredit upon that Department. For i 1 
stance, our consular reports, as published from day to day and fro 
month to month, are brim full of import and export statistics, mai 
of which, I regret to say, are not in keeping with the official return 
as published by the Bureau of Statistics. Take the Commerci 
Relations, published by the Bureau of Manufactures, and the anrui 
volume of Commerce and Navigation, published by the Bureau < 
Statistics. These two volumes deal, to a large extent, with vei 
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similar subjects, and where figures of imports and exports are used 
in either the Commercial Relations or the Consular Reports they 
should agree with the official returns of the Government, as pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Statistics. 

Another reason why the Bureau of Manufactures and the Bureau 
of Statistics should be consolidated is that both of these bureaus are 
building up extensive libraries, many volumes of which are and will 
be duplicates. It may be advanced that the library of the Bureau 
of Statistics and the library of the Bureau of the Census are of the 
same character. This may be true, but if there is a clear line of 
demarcation between the work of these statistical Bureaus much of 
this duplication could be avoided, while with two bureaus the work 
of which is so closely related as that of the Bureau of Statistics and 
the Bureau of Manufactures, acting* as independent organizations, it 
would be impossible to avoid this duplication. 

The Chairman. With regard to the Statistical Abstract, as a ques- 
tion of bookkeeping pure and simple — and I mean the contents of it, 
of course — why could not that be transferred to the Bureau of the 
Census ? 

Doctor Havenner. I know of no reason why it could not be trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of the Census. 

The Chairman. Can you think of a s'ngle reason whv it should 
not? 

Doctor Havenner. I do not recall one reason why it should not be 
transferred to the Census. 

The Chairman. Is not that the logical place for a Statistical 
Abstract ? 

Doctor Havenner. I think so. 

Doctor Neill. If the committee plan were adopted, what would be 
left for the Census to do ? 

Doctor Havenner. There would be very much left for the Census 
to do in the outlining of the general form and arrangement and the 
gathering of material from private sources to embody in the Abstract. 
All of the material published in the Abstract is not taken from Gov- 
ernment publications. Much of it is taken from private sources. 
There should be some head to direct the gathering of this class of 
matter for the Abstract. 

The Chairman. What do you think of the policy, Doctor Haven- 
ner, of taking private estimates and private publications and stamp- 
ing them with the official stamp of the Government ? 

Doctor Havenner. I am not in favor of it myself; but in a book 
that is compiled as a reference work — a handbook — I see no great 
objection to it. 

Doctor Neill. I was just going to ask that same question. Do the 
things compiled from private sources form part of the presentation 
of the same subject? 

Doctor Havenner. No; they are on different subjects. 

Doctor Neill. Would it not be possible, then, to make two separate 
divisions of the Abstract, one compiled from private and one from 
Government sources? 

•Doctor Havenner. I think it would be better to make three sepa- 
rate divisions, and embody certain foreign statistics under a separate 
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Doctor Neill. I quite agree with you that taking private statistics 
and putting the authority of the Government stamp on them is 
vicious. 

The Chairman. We have gotten your ideas on the Statistical Ab- 
stract, Doctor. Let us now go another step and take up the Monthly 
Summary of Commerce and Finance. The same machinery would 
be available in the Census Office that there is now, would it not ? 

Doctor Havenner. Assuming the organization were the same, yes. - 

The Chairman. Then why can not the Census Office publish that 
as well as the Bureau of Statistics, the personnel and everything be- 
ing the same? 

Doctor Havenner. The Census Office could publish it the same as 
is now being done by the Bureau of Statistics ; but I do' not believe 
that we should confuse statistics relating to our foreign trade 
with things internal. The Census Office deals with things internal, 
while the Bureau of Statistics deals exclusively with foreign trade. 

The Chairman. Supposing it establishes a Division of Foreign 
and Domestic Commercial Statistics? 

Doctor Havenner. There is an element of administration that 
enters into it that can not be well expressed in words. There is the 
supplying of collectors of customs, who furnish these statistics, with 
certain supplies from time to time throughout the year, and a close 
consultation 

The Chairman. I am following your argument, but give us some- 
thing really important. Do not give us something that can be done 
in one place as well as another. Give us some big reason. 

Professor Willis. Would not this be a reason? Would not the 
transfer to the Census Bureau of statistics representing a continuous 
process, as has been mentioned by some of the previous witnesses, be 
a radical change in the character of that Bureau, inasmuch as it is 
now given to the collection of census statistics, which are a cross 
section, as some one has termed it? 

Mr. North. Pardon me. The question is evidently founded upon 
a misapprehension. A great deal of the census work is exactly of 
that current kind, from day to day. 

Professor Willis. Is it census work, then ? 

Mr. North. It is the work that we are doing. Take the work of 
vital statistics, for instance. That is the daily transcription of rec- 
ords of the health officers of all the cities in the country. 

The Chairman. Eight here I wish you would enumerate all th.e 
statistics that come under that head. 

Mr. North. We are doing vital statistics, which is nothing in tt^e 
world but the identical method by which the work of the Bureau of 
Statistics is conducted. We are doing the cotton, which is, during 
the cotton growing season, daily work. 

The Chairman. And that runs over nine months of the year; ^° 
it is practically continuous. 

Mr. North. Yes. Then we are doing the annual work of statist i«3S 
of cities, which is nothing in the world but a transcription of fcl* e 
financial and other records of the 175 cities which come within fct*5s 
class that we cover. Then we are also doing, under special act o* 
Congress, the work on marriage and divorce, which is a transcript! cpTI 
of the records of the courts of the country on those subjects. We a>*" e 
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also doing the work on criminal judicial statistics, which is another 
case of th&t identical character. It is a transcription of the records 
of the courts of the country. Then we do still other work, which is 
the report on the special classes, the insane, the paupers, the feeble- 
minded, etc., which work is a transcription of the records of the insti- 
tutions of the country containing these special classes of unfortunates. 
That substantially completes it. 

Professor Willis. In view of that, I should like to have Doctor 
Havenner's answer to that question. 

The stenographer read the pending question, as follows : 

Professor Willis. Would not this be a reason? Would not the transfer to 
the Census Bureau of statistics representing a continuous process, as has been 
mentioned by some of the previous witnesses, be a radical change in the charac- 
ter of that Bureau, inasmuch as it is now given to the collection of census 
statistics, which are a cross section, as some one has termed it? 

Doctor Haven ner. I do not see why that would be a radical change 
in the Bureau. I can not see that. But I do not believe that we 
ought to confuse our foreign statistics with statistics relating to 
purely internal affairs. I think they are too important even from 
a historical standpoint, if from no other. 

The Chairman. How would they be confused? I agree with you 
on the proposition ; but the question is, would that result ? 

Doctor Havenner. I do not know that it would result. 

Mr. North. I do not see how it could possibly result. 

Thereupon, at 11.40 o'clock a. m., the committee adjourned until to- 
morrow, Friday, October 18, 1907, at 9.30 o'clock a. m. 



SEVENTH DAY. 

Friday, October 18, 1907. 
The committee met at 9.30 o'clock a. m. in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
Present: Messrs. Murray (chairman), North, Austin, and Willis. 

At the request of Mr. North, the report of a subcommittee to a 
Alain statistical committee appointed by the first Secretary of this 
department, Mr. Cortelyou, on the question of statistical reorganiza- 
tion in the Department of Commerce and Labor, is made a part of 
^he record in the matter now before the present committee, all the 
**iembers of the latter committee present agreeing that the report is 
germane to the subject under consideration. 
The report is as follows : 

REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE TO THE STATISTICAL COMMISSION. 

In considering the question of the functions and field of the new Bureau of 
^Manufactures, the subcommittee is confronted by the fact that the duties of 
^3iis Bureau, as defined in the act of February 14, 1903, creating the Depart- 
*>aent of Commerce and Labor, encroach directly and seriously upon the func- 
"trions of existing bureaus in the same Department, as also defined by law. 
Xjnder the provisions of section 5 of this act, the province and duty of the 
bureau of Manufactures is "to foster, promote, and develop the various manu- 
facturing industries of the United States, and markets for the sdme, at home 
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and abroad, by gathering, compiling, publishing, and supplying all available 
and useful information concerning such industries and such markets, and by 
such other methods and means as may be prescribed by the Secretary, or pro- 
vided by law/' 

A part of this province, that of gathering, compiling, and publishing all avail- 
able and useful information concerning the manufacturing industry of the 
country, is largely committed by law to the Census Office, which is required 
to take a complete census of manufactures in the year 1005, and every five 
years thereafter. It is clear to the committee that the Census Office, with its 
large clerical force, its orgauized field service, its expert agents, and its expe- 
rience in this work, can gather, compile.' and publish this information more 
efficiently and satisfactorily than any other bureau of the Government, organ- 
ized with other objects more specifically iu view. 

Under the act of June 13, 1888, establishing the Department of tabor, it is 
made a part of the duty of the Commissioner of Labor, " to establish a system 
of reports by which, at intervals of not less than two years, he can report the 
financial condition, so far as production is concerned, of the leading industries 
of the country." 

The Bureau of Statistics is charged to "collect, digest, and arrange the statis- 
tics of manufactures of the United States, their localities, sources of raw mate- 
rials, markets, exchanges with the producing regions of the country, transpor- 
tation of product, wages, and such other conditions as are found to affect their 
prosperity." 

It will thus be seen that four of the bureaus in the Department of Commerce 
and tabor are charged with practically the same duty, that of collection, com- 
piling, publishing information regarding the manufacturing industries of the 
country. 

It is obvious to your committee that the Congress did not intend that those 
similar functions should be thus distributed, in this sweeping manner, to four 
separate, and in a sense, independent bureaus; and that it is intended that the 
Secretary of the Department should carefully segregate and divide the work 
of all the bureaus, along harmonious and scientific lines, so that the work of 
neither shall overlap that of any other. This is shown by the provision of the 
law under which the Secretary is authorized " to rearrange the statistical work 
of the bureaus and offices confided to said Department, and to consolidate any 
of the statistical bureaus and offices transferred to said Department." 

The efficiency of the service will be promoted by intrusting this entire func- 
tion of gathering and compiling the statistics of manufactures, now assigned 
to four bureaus, to one bureau, and that the Census Bureau, which is especially 
organized and equipped for this particular work. Any other bureau of the 
Department, or of the Government, desiring in its work any especial statistical 
inquiry or information regarding domestic manufacturing industries, or regard- 
ing any phase or branch of industry, can obtain the information more quickly 
and more accurately, by calling upon the Census Office to procure the same, 
for its use and dissemination. 

In a word, it is the judgment of the committee that the gathering of all 
statistical information regarding domestic manufactures, from original sources, 
and which thus requires the agency of a field force, can be advantageously 
concentrated in the Census Office, the bureau already established and equipped 
for that purpose only. 

The single exception to this rule is offered by the Bureau of tabor, whose 
inquiries relate to special phases of industrial development or conditions, and* 
are based upon information secured from typical establishments. The limited 
amount of field work required by the Bureau of Labor is not carried on by the 
census method, or method of complete enumeration, and should remain wholly 
under the control and jurisdiction of the Bureau, in order to secure the highest 
efficiency and an undivided responsibility. 

The adoption of this recommendation will result in concentrating all inquiries 
addressed to manufacturing establishments for statistical information regarding 
their business in one bureau of the Department and in their conduct by uni- 
form methods and schedules. It will thus avoid any duplication of inquiry, 
aiMl will relieve these establishments of the annoyance of responding to frequent 
requests for information along lines which are more or less cognate and similar. 
It will be an orderly distribution of Government work most effective for the 
best results. 

The second distinct function of the Bureau of Manufactures defined in the 
law, hns to do with markets for American manufactured products; and in this 
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field the work of the new bureau will l>e largely dependent upon and inseparable 
from the work of the Bureau of Statistics, with which the Bureau of Commerce 
of the State Department is to be consolidated after July 1. 

Indeed, it is apparent to the committee that the most important agencies 
and sources of information oi>en to the Bureau of Manufactures will be those 
now controlled by the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of Commerce, and 
the handling of which constitutes the chief reason for their existence. 
'The Bureau of Foreign Commerce, consolidated with the Bureau of Statis- 
tics after July 1, handles all the commercial reports of the United States con- 
suls transmitted to the Secretary of State: and it is a fair inference that the 
lawmakers intended, when they merged the Bureau of Commerce in the Bureau 
of Statistics, to transfer to the latter the supervision and control of these con- 
sular reports. We draw this inference notwithstanding the fact that section 5 
of the act creating the Department of Commerce and Labor, being the section 
which establishes the Bureau of Manufactures, contains this concluding para- 
graph: 

"And all consular officers of the United States, including consuls-general, 
consuls, and commercial agents, are hereby required, and it is made a part of 
their duty, under the direction of the Secretary of State, to gather and oom- 
p%, from time to time, useful and material information and statistics in 
respect to the subjects enumerated in section three of this act in the countries 
and places to which such consular officers are accredited and to send, under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, reports as often as required by the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor of the information and statistics thus gath- 
ered and compiled, such reports to be transmitted through the State Department 
to the Secretary of the Department of Commerce and Labor." 

The " subjects enumerated in section, three " include " foreign and domestic 
commerce, the mining, manufacturing, shipping and fishery industries, the 
labor interests, and the transportation facilities of the United States; " and it 
therefore seems a fair conclusion, since many of these subjects are beyond 
the specifically defined functions of the Bureau of Manufactures, that the law- 
makers intended the reports of consuls to be sent, as heretofore, to the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce after it became a part of the Bureau of Statistics. 

However that may be, it is certain that these consular reports must continue 
to be a main reliance for information regarding foreign markets, and that the 
Bureau of Manufactures can not proi>erly discharge its functions without 
access to and control over these rei>ort8, and without the authority to originate 
and determine, under the direction of the Secretary, the special instructions to 
be transmitted to the consuls regarding the reports they are to make under 
the provision of law above quoted. 

The intelligent and well-directed handling of the information regarding for- 
eign markets obtainable through the agency of the consular service appears 
to require that it shall be intimately associated with a second important official 
source of information regarding these markets. This second source is the sta- 
tistics of the exports and imports of the United States. The most accurate and 
definite knowledge we possess of the character of our products sent abroad and 
the countries in which each class of ex]>orts find their chief markets comes from 
these statistics of our foreign trade, as returned by the customs officials of the 
Government. 

All these data, vast and complicated in character, are now handled by the 
Bureau of Statistics, which was established for that special purpose, and is 
fully and efficiently organized for the work. 

In the discharge of its function this Bureau compiles and publishes detailed 
information regarding the im]>orts of raw materials required by domestic 
manufactures, and the countries whence imported: regarding the quantity and 
value of the imports of all varieties of foreign manufactured goods, and the 
countries whence they come: regarding the exi>orts of all the products of the 
United States, whether from the farm, the forest, the mine, or the mill, and the 
countries to which they are sent. It thus supplies* from month to month, a 
valuable index of the activity, or otherwise, of the domestic manufacturing 
industries, and the countries in which each industry is finding a market for its 
products. All this information is now compiled and published In monthly, 
semiannual, and annual reports of the Bureau of Statistics, which have beea 
long established, and which have been gradually improred and 
This special information will be absolutely essential, at first ban 
Bureau of Manufactures, in the proper discharge of the duties i 
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by the law, because the most accurate and trustworthy information regarding 
our foreign markets is necessarily brought to light in the collection, compila- 
tion, analysis, and study of these statistics. The work of such a bureau can. 
only be properly carried on in the closest association and collaboration witni 
the study and analysis of the statistics of imports and exports. The two fields 
are one and inseparable, and any attempt to divide them between two bureaus of 
the Department would necessarily result in constant confusion, friction, and 
duplication. 

One of the chief purposes of Congress in transferring these two bureaus to 
the new Department was to prevent duplication of statistical work regarding 
our foreign trade. The result of maintaining a Bureau of Manufactures, side 
by side with the Bureau of Statistics, will necessarily be to create the dupli^ 
cations which this commission was appointed to minimize and prevent. It 
seems inevitable that two bureaus engaged in work so nearly identical must 
be constantly at cross purposes with each other and that much duplication 
of printed and statistical material would necessarily follow. The committee 
is unable to draw any line of division between the work of these two bureaus 
so clearly and sharply defined as to obviate the constant recurrence of these 
difficulties. 

The committee therefore recommends that the commission report to the 
Secretary that the Bureau of Statistics, with which is consolidated the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, be consolidated with the new Bureau of Manufactures, 
thus making one bureau, instead of three, said bureau to be renamed the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

An additional reason for the consolidation recommended is furnished by an 
examination of the organic law creating the Bureau of Statistics. It appears 
from this law, and from the several .reenactments of it in the Statutes at 
Large, that it was the original intention of Congress, in establishing the Bureau 
of Statistics, to assign to it many of the functions which are intended to be 
exercised by the new Bureau of Manufactures. The following extracts from 
the United States Revised Statutes, sections 335-342, are quoted to sustain 
this view : 

" Sec. 335. The purpose of the Bureau of Statistics is the collection, ar- 
rangement, and classification of such statistical information as may be pro- 
cured, showing or tending to show, each year the condition of manufactures, 
domestic trade, currency, and banks of the several States and Territories. 

" Sec. 336. The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics shall, under the directiot 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, annually prepare a report on the statistic* 
of commerce and navigation of the United States with foreign countries tc 
the close of the fiscal year. Such accounts shall comprehend all goods, wares 
and merchandise exported from the United States to other countries ; all goods 
wares, and merchandise imported into the United States from othor countries 
and all navigation employed in the foreign trade of the United States, whicl 
facts shall be stated according to the principles and in the manner herebi 
directed. * * * 

"Sec. 338. The annual report of the statistics of commerce and navigation 
shall state the kinds, quantities, and values of the merchandise entered an< 
cleared coastwise into and from the collection districts of the United States. 

" Sec 339. The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics shall, under the direction o 
the" Secretary of the Treasury, prepare and publish monthly reports of the ex 
ports and imports of the United States, including the quantities and values o 
goods warehoused or withdrawn from warehouse, and such other statistics relfl 
tive to the trade and industry of the country as the Secretary of the Treasnr; 
may consider expedient. * * * 

" Sec 342. The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics shall collect, digest, and al 
range for the use of Congress the statistics of the manufactures of the Unite* 
States, their localities, sources of raw material, markets, exchanges with tb 
producing regions of the country, transportation of product, wages, and sucl 
other conditions as are ftftmd to affect their prosperity." 

Much of the field thus specifically assigned by law to the Bureau of Statistic! 
has now been assigned by law to the Bureau of Manufactures, and the twofleldfli 
as thus defined, are so closely identical that it seems both unnecessary and unde- 
sirable, in view of the large discretion confided in the Secretary, to attempt to 
make such a division, or to maintain two bureaus with functions which are the 
same to all intents and purposes. 

The proposed Bureau of Foreign Commerce will become, under such a con- 
solidation, a more dignified and important bureau of the Department than eithei 
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of the two bureaus would be as separate organizations. Its chief will naturally 
divide its work into divisions, to which will be committed the several branches 
of the work which can be harmoniously carried on without overlapping when 
all of this work is under the immediate eye and control of a single bureau chief. 
One of these divisions, which would be the Division of Trade Statistics, would 
discharge the main duties now performed by the Bureau of Statistics, namely, 
the compilation of the export and import returns. 

Another division, which might perhaps be called the Division of Foreign Com- 
merce, would handle the consular reports and the other sources of information 
regarding foreign commerce and its extension into new markets. 

A third division — perhaps the most important — which might be called the 
" Division of Publicity and Information," would, naturally, handle all the new 
work originally contemplated by the act of Congress in that provision of the 
law which establishes the Bureau of Manufactures. The field of this division 
will necessarily be a matter of growth, but that its function will gradually de- 
velop in important directions is not to be doubted. It will become at once a 
bureau of information for the general public. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Carroll D. Wright. 
• S. N. D. North. 

O. P. Austin. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WORTBINGTON C. FORD, 

-Former Chief of the Bureau of Statistics when it was a Bureau of the Treasury 
. Department, now Division Chief, Library of Congress. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ford, will you give us your full name and the 
experience which you have had in statistical work? 

Mr. Ford. My iull name is Worthington C Ford. I was chief of 
the Division of Statistics in the Department of State for four years 
a,nd chief of the Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury for four years 
aoid a half. I was lecturer on statistics in the Chicago University for 
six weeks, one-half course. That is my practical experience in sta- 
tistics. 

The Chairman. You were Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, now 
of this Department, when it was in the Treasury Department ? 
Mr. Ford. Yes. 

The Chairman. You are somewhat familiar, of course, with the 
publications of the Census Office? 
Mr. Ford. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you think it would be a practical thing to do 
and in the interest of good administration to consolidate, in whole or 
in part, the Bureau of Statistics with the Bureau of the Census ? 

Mr. Ford. I should say that if the work of the present Bureau of 
Statistics is divided it would be in the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency ; but there is one point that would seem to be difficult. As it is 
now, the Bureau of Statistics deals with three branches — the statistics 
of commerce, import and export, some Treasury financial statistics 
(and in those I include also monthly quotations of prices), and the 
Division of Internal Commerce. So far as the internal commerce 
goes, the Census Bureau could do it very much better, having a wider 
neld and wider connections, than the Bureau of Statistics. I think 
that that work can be developed in the hands of the Census, they hav- 
ing the money, the force, and the connections which the Bureau of 
Statistics never could have. Thus far I believe it has been largely a 
matter of taking figures from other sources. The Census Bureau 
could have its own experts and could accomplish very much more and 
in very much better shape. 
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As to the Treasury or financial figures, in my day they were made 
quite a feature, because the currency discussion of the day created a 
demand for a certain compilation of figures brought together in a 
certain form. The movements of gold and silver, currency, and 
prices were all brought together to throw light on that currency dis- 
cussion. But that condition is past. People are no longer generally 
interested in the political discussion of financial figures. So that 
can be eliminated. 

The Chairman. I remember that particularly well, as I was in 
the Secretary's Office at that time, and I remember the many de- 
mands that were made upon you at that time as Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics to make different combinations as to the movement of 
gold and silver and bullion of different kinds. You made tables for 
the Secretary at that time that were never made before, and I do not 
think have been made since. You were simply swamped with re- 
quests for different tables. • m • 

Mr. Ford. So those two branches, the internal commerce and the 
financial figures, I think could be lifted from the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and one put in the Census Office, and if the occasion ever 
arose for similar financial discussion either the Treasury or the 
Census Bureau could take that up again. 

Now, as regards the figures of foreign commerce, of course all tlxc 
returns are made up in the custom-houses. They are made up by » 
force over which the Bureau of Statistics has no control whatever^- 
It is a force subject to the control of the collector of the port pri - 
marily and of the Treasury Department secondarily. We consicf -~ 
ered the statistical force in the New York Custom-House as a coordi — * 
nate body rather than a subordinate body of the Bureau of Statistics? - 
We merely took the returns that they prepared upon certain form^^ 
which were prepared in the Bureau of Statistics, and made up our - *" 
monthly and annual tables from them. 

Now, if that work of receiving returns and compiling them were 
taken from the Bureau of Statistics and placed in the Census Office, 
there would be no difficulty in making up the tables. I do not think 
that there would be any economy in it. You would have to have the 
same force, and I do not think it would result in any increased effi- 
ciency, because the Bureau of Statistics has always prepared its com- 
mercial tables well. 

The Chairman. The Census Office would have just as much au- 
thority over the collectors, in case of a transfer, as the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics now has ? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. In that case I think that if you eliminate every- 
thing except the commercial figures it would be an advantage. The 
commercial tables might still be a separate division of the Census 
Office, but I do not see how it would result in any economy. You 
would still have to have the same force. However, I see no objection 
to merging it with the Census Bureau. 

The Chairman. On the question of good organization for a whole 
Department, do you not think it is better to concentrate statistical 
work where it can be concentrated or centralized, rather than to split 
up your organization into a great many subdivisions, where the work 
is similar in character? 

Mr. Ford. Decidedly. 
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The Chairman. Then, on the question of good organization, as- 
suming that there are some minor difficulties in the way of smooth- 
ing out and shaping the work after reorganization, do you or do 
you not think it would be worth while even in that event? 
Mr. Ford. I should combine. 

The Chairman. Don't you think it would be worth while to com- 
bine even if you have some difficulties to start with ? 
Mr. Ford. Certainly. 

The Chairman. In order to bring about what I term a better 
theoretical organization of a big Department? 

Mr. Ford. Yes; an organization that would prevent any duplica- 
tion of work. 

Professor Willis. Speaking of duplication of work, Mr. Ford, 
could you tell us more in detail where that is found ? 

Mr. Ford. It has been found again and again. I think that in the 
department of Agriculture, for example, they duplicate the commer- 
cial figures in the exports and imports of the farm. 

Professor Willis. I mean between the Bureau of Statistics and 
Census Bureau. 

Mr. Ford. There is now no duplication. 

The Chairman. We have had others say the same thing — that 
"tliere is now practically no duplication. 

Mr. Ford. The Bureau of Statistics. in my day had to undertake a 
gTeat many tasks for which it was not fitted. 

Professor Willis. What do you think about the Statistical Ab- 
stract? 

Mr. Ford. That was properly placed there at the time. 
Professor Willis. But now? 

Mr. Ford. But now it belongs to the Census. You see, the commer- 
cial statistics represent about one- third of the Abstract, do they not? 
Mr. Austin. About 50 per cent. 

Professor Willis. We have had it testified here that the Statistical 
Abstract might very well be handled by an interdepartmental com- 
mittee rather than by the Census Bureau. What do you think of 
that suggestion? 

Mr. Ford. The Census Bureau has full ability and power to get all 
the information that is necessary. It is, after all, a mechanical com- 
pilation. There is no original work in the Statistical Abstract. 

The Chairman. The argument of some of the people who came 
before us was, briefly, that the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States ought to represent every Governmental Department here in 
Washington; that as it is now it is somewhat topheavy with figures 
from the Bureau which publishes it; that all the Departments ought 
to have an equal amount of space, or enough space to bring out the 
figures which the public ought to know about each Department, and 
that therefore a committee representing every one of the Departments 
ought to meet together and apportion and harmonize the volume so 
that each Department would have a fair representation in it and it 
would not be topheavy from any Department or from any bureau. 

Mr. Ford. That could hardly be, Mr. Murray, because there are 
very few departments that have so much of interest for the public as 
the Bureau of Statistics. In the statistical abstracts that are issued 
by foreign countries you will find the same tendency with regard to 
commercial figures. 
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Professor Willis. Then, you do not think that the Statistical Ab- 
stract is now overweighted with commercial figures ? 

Mr. Ford. I do not think it is. 

Professor Willis. There are not too many of them ? 

Mr. Ford. No. They are. after all, the most important figures you 
can lay before the public. 

Professor Willis. About the matter of internal commerce, was 
that division in existence during your headship of the Bureau of 
Statistics? 

Mr. Ford. No; it was not. It started originally with Mr. Nimmo, 
and he reported on the railroad movement. That was before the in- 
stitution of the Interstate Commerce Commission. When the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was created there was no more need of 
the Statistical Bureau continuing this work. I had in mind prepar- 
ing internal commerce figures and laid the plan before the Secretary, 
but nothing came of it. 

Professor Willis. Would not this properly go with the traffic work 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission wherever that may be — 
whether in the Interstate Commerce Commission itself or in the 
Census Bureau ? 

Mr. Ford. I hardly think that that could be, because the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would not report upon special commodities or 
quantities. If you introduce your uniform bill of lading it might be 
different. 

Professor Willis. But they could easily handle water traffic, could 
they not? 

Mr. Ford. Do they receive the figures from the army engineers ? 

Professor Willis. They could get them just as the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics does, I suppose. What I am trying to get at is whether that 
is not the logical place for it? 

Mr. Ford. I think you would find that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would not undertake it. As it is, the figures are all based 
upon reports from local boards of trade, from army engineers, or 
from newspapers. 

Professor Willis. And from collectors of ports on the lakes, I 
think. 

Mr. Ford. Yes; the Census Bureau could do that perfectly well. 
The weakness, to my mind, of all that internal commerce is that it is 
confined to one locality. If I should want to make up a statement of 
the movement of tobacco, for example, I would not be able to make 
it up from the Bureau of Statistics figures. I would have to go all 
through their figures, which would include only, say, eight or nine 
central places. It would not give me any material for the total move- 
ment or the country. 

The Chairman. In your opinion as a statistician, of what value are 
those figures on the movement of internal commerce when you can not 
rely upon them when you want them ? 

Mr. Ford. I think they are still inchoate. 

The Chairman. Our Bureau of Corporations here has had occasion 
to take up the question of internal commerce in all of its investiga- 
tions, and they find that none of the figures as collected by the Bureau 
of Statistics in internal-commerce matters are at all complete. Is not 
that true, Mr. Austin? 

Mr. Austin. That is true. 
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The Chairman. And they have simply had to discard them. Now, 
do you think that the Government is justified in spending money to 
collect internal-commerce statistics unless it can get such a bulk of 
them as to afford a reasonable basis for a fair deduction? 

Mr. Ford. No. 

Professor Willis. Don't you think that the movement of staple 
commodities, so far as traced* by this division, is worth while? 

Mr. Ford. I should say not, Professor Willis; because you can not 
tell what is wanting. You feel certain that there is some element 
wanting, but exactly what it is you do not know. 

The Chairman. In other words, the Government is going to great 
expense in collecting, compiling, editing, and printing a lot of statis- 
tics, and then when the Government wants to use them itself it is 
obliged to throw them aside as absolutely incomplete and inaccurate? 

Mr. Ford. Not only the Government, but individuals. I have never 
heard of anyone using the internal-commerce figures. 

The Chairman. Your opinion, then, would be tjiat if the Govern- 
ment touches that at all it ought to be on such a broad and compre- 
hensive basis, and the statistics should be gathered from such a great 
variety of places all over the country that a reasonable degree of accu- 
racy might be expected. 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

The Chairman. Or it should not touch the subject at all? 

Mr. Ford. Yes. 

The Chairman. Of course, the Bureau of Statistics has only 
$4,000, I think, with which to collect those figures. 

Mr. Ford. It was never a sufficient fund. 

Mr. Austin. Of course, Mr. Chairman, the only advantage of those 
figures is that they show representative movements of a few great 
articles, and that record is to some extent a measure of the activity 
of commerce generally. 

The Chairman. It is a question of the policy of the Department 
that I am after ; whether or not we get a quid pro- quo for the money 
expended. Probably we do so far as that is concerned, but I think 
that the Government ought to do a thing fairly well or not touch it. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM L. CROUNSE, 

Washington Correspondent of a Number of Commercial and Trade Papers. 

The Chairsian. Mr. Crounse, will you give the stenographer your 
name and the names of the papers you represent here ? 

Mr. Crounse. My name is William L. Crounse. I am the Wash- 
ington correspondent of a number of commercial and trade papers, 
like the Iron Age, in the iron and steel industry ; the Oil, Paint, and 
Drug Reporter; the Tobacco Leaf; the Fur Trade Review, and 
others of a similar character. 

I want to say, gentlemen, that I have no very deep-seated con- 
victions with regard to what I understand to be your primary object, 
that is to say, the transfer of the Bureau of Statistics to the Census 
Bureau or its combination with the Census Bureau ; but I wanted to 
say something with regard to a feature of the work of the Bureau of 
Statistics that has been touched upon by Mr. Ford. In fact, ly* bjtfL 
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The work of compiling the Statistical Abstract and other similar 
publications of the Bureau of Statistics might go almost anywhere. 
The Census Office would be as good a place as any for it. If you re- 
gard the customs statistics as primary statistics, the compilation of 
the Statistical Abstract is secondary work, and could be done any- 
where on the basis of the figures furnished by Mr. Austin's Bureau. 
That is true also with regard to what has been referred to as the work 
of the Internal Commerce Division. I do not want to critise the work 
of that division. Mr. Austin has been laboring with a very small 
appropriation. But it seems to me that unless Congress should give 
him far more money than it now costs to maintain the entire Bureau 
it would not be possible to do anything with the internal commerce in 
a broad way, so as to make it of any value to the business men of the 
country. The reports as now published are meager ; they are far from 
comprehensive, either as to the commerce of any particular section of 
the country or as to the movement of any particular article through- 
out the country ; and in my opinion the paper they are printed on is 
absolutely wasted. 

Taking the last volume and the last issue of the Monthly Summary, 
I find 122 pages devoted to our foreign commerce and 67 pages to in- 
ternal commerce. Now, those internal commerce figures are abso- 
lutely valueless. That is a pretty broad statement and a pretty strong 
statement ; perhaps I ought not to go so far as that ; but I will say 
that so far as I or the trades I represent have any occasion to use them 
they are almost valueless. 

Take, for example, the movement of tobacco. Why, you find that 
between ,two certain points, for the eight months ending August, 
1,000,000 pounds of tobacco was moved. Well, that is one-eighth of 
1 per cent of the annual movement of tobacco in the United States, 
exclusive of the imported tobacco, which is very large. And so on 
down through. The figures which the Bureau is able to secure with 
regard to internal commerce come from all parts of the country, and 
it often happens that the most comprehensive and accurate figures are 
received from those parts of the country in which the movement of 
the particular article in question is of the least consequence. For 
example, you may get elaborate statistics with regard to the move- 
ment of tobacco from or to Minneapolis, whereas your figures with re- 
gard to Richmond are wholly wanting. So it seems to me that if the 
money that it. costs to gather the material printed in these 67 pages of 
the Monthly Summary could be devoted to developing the foreign 
commerce statistics of the United States you would do the country a 
great good, and the business men of the country would be greatly 
obliged to you. You could not do a greater service in a statistical 

I saw some time ago that the Statistical Commission proposed to 
simplify the foreign commerce figures. That frightened me. What 
the Statistical Commission ought to do is to amplify the foreign com- 
merce figures. To-day you are gathering, through the collectors of 
the ports, a vast amount of valuable information, and owing to the 
fact that Mr. Austin has not the money, and because it would be a de- 
parture which perhaps he does not feel justified in making, they are 
buried until the end of the year. What goes into this Summary is 
only « fraction of the material which is furnished by the collectors 
every month. Is not that true, Mr. Austin? 
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Mr. Austin. Yes. 

Mr. Crounse. And if the money which is used for this internal- 
commerce work, and especially for its publication and circulation — 
because that, I imagine, is a large proportion of it ; it is called rule 
and figure work, very expensive to print — could be utilized in devel- 
oping these primary statistics (because I think the Government ought 
to spend its money in scattering as broadly as possible the figures 
which it gathers and which can not be had anywhere else) you would 
do a great work. The tobacco papers of the country furnish the 
trade with primary statistics, and the other papers throughout the 
other various trades do the same thing, and by the time this material 
reaches the people who are interested in it. it is about three or four 
months old ana of very little value. But the collectors of customs 
are sending in every month detailed statements which the Bureau 
uses only to a very limited extent. 

Let me give you an illustration. Up to last January, in the tobacco 
figures, the imports of cigar wrappers and fillers were stated in the 
aggregate separately — that is to say, the total for wrappers and the 
total for fillers — and then below, when it came to setting them out by 
countries of origin, they were aggregated ; so that you could find 
out, for example, that during a certain length of time so many mil- 
lion pounds ox wrappers and so many million pounds of fillers were 
imported, but when you went to look to see where fhey came from 
you would find that wrappers and fillers to certain quantities and 
values were imported from Germany, Turkey in Europe, and so on. 
Now, that conveyed absolutely no information to the tobacco trade. 
There were perhaps, taking the figures and the totals, a dozen or fif- 
teen calculations under that head. Last January the wrappers and 
fillers were differentiated by countries of origin, and the result is that 
to-day you have a flood of light on that movement, and any man in 
the business can find out from an examination of the Summary just 
exactly what is doing in ihe tobacco trade. The importance of that 
can not be overestimated. Of course, I do not expect you gentlemen 
to appreciate it quite as much as I do, because I am called upon al- 
most every day to furnish some one in the trade with statistics, and it 
has been only recently that it has not been necessary to go down and 
ask Mr. Austin to make me up a special table, because of the fact that 
these figures were not furnished in the Summary. 

Take, for example, imports of wrappers. Those we bring into the 
United States are almost all two or three top grades of Netherland 
tobacco ; and yet it frequently happens that there will be a large con- 
signment imported by way of a German port. That tobacco will be 
entered up here as having originated in Germany. Well, when you 
see from this report that there were imported from Germany a million 
pounds of tobacco during a certain month, the man who is in the 
business is disturbed ; he does not know what it means. He can not 
imagine that that was filler tobacco, and yet he does not know but it 
may have been. And if you were to bring in a million pounds of filler 
tobacco from Germany and put it down in New York it would cause 
a positive sensation in the trade. And with everything beautifully 
in the air. as it was before, the figures were never relied upon and 
were of no value. Now, you see, according to this statement here, the 
cigar-wrapper leaf was imported from the Netherlands, from Ger- 
many, and from British North America. Now ^^ kasro \Wl^&k**i; 
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not grow wrapper leaf tobacco in British North America ; we know 
that they do not grow it in Germany ; but inasmuch as that was all 
wrapper, we know it originated in the island of Sumatra and was 
sent up and sold at the annual inscriptions in Amsterdam, and was 
probably imported into America through those ports. 

That is simply an illustration. The other day I had occasion to 
apply to the Bureau of Statistics for the quarterly report which they 
have made for me for some fourteen years on the importation and 
exportation of furs and furskins. I print that in the Fur Trade Re- 
view. The statisticians — I think the chief clerk, Mr. Whitney, told 
me that he was sorry, but it could not be furnished any longer, be- 
cause the furs and furskins had been consolidated. I asked Mr. Aus- 
tin about it and found that that had been done. It was done through 
a laudable effort at simplification. They had put together the raw 
material of the American manufacturer and the foreign finished 
products with which his output must compete ; and those figures were 
absolutely valueless — worse than valueless ; they were absolutely mis- 
leading. 

Mr. Austin. Does that still continue, Mr. Crounse ? 

Mr. Crounse. No. As soon as I made that report to Mr. Austin 
he instructed the clerks to restore the old form of table, and that is 
now in ; but I think for one or two months the Summary contained 
the combined figures. Of course, as I say, they are worse than 
valueless. 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

Mr. Crounse. In that connection I want to say that whenever I 
have drawn attention to any of these things the Bureau has acted 
very promptly, and they have done the best they could with the 
money at their command. I should like to see Congress give them a 
great deal more money — not only to have them use the money that is 
now being used for the collection of internal-commerce statistics and 
the publication of those statistics, but give them money enough to put 
the Bureau on a first-class basis. It is a shame that these valuable 
statistics, which come rolling in there from the 15th to the 20th of 
each month, should all be buried until the end of the year, and even 
then not be fully explained. 

There is a movement, for example, that would be very interesting 
to every one, of which we have no record whatever in the figures, 
either monthly or annually. Not long ago we annexed Porto Rico. 
Up to the time of the taking effect of the Foraker Act, which brought 
about free trade between the United States and Porto Rico, we had 
the export figures of Porto Rico, so that it would be possible to ascer- 
tain how many pounds of tobacco, for example, were shipped from 
Porto Rico to the United States, and what relation that export move- 
ment bore to the general exports to foreign countries. To-day you 
can not get those figures. You can find out the movement between 
Porto Rico and the United States, but the exports from Porto Rico 
into foreign countries are consolidated with those of the United 
States to foreign countries. The result is that for the first time in 
three years I was able to use last week a report which came up from 
some official down there, or some foreign consul, perhaps, in which 
that movement was shown; and it was exploited throughout the 
trade, and I have received a dozen letters of inquiry hoping that I 
had further details with regard to that movement. 
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To show you what a flood of light those figures shed upon that 
movement, I can say that up to the time the figures were abandoned, 
when the Foraker Act took affect, practically all the Porto Rican 
tobacco went abroad, and the cigars went abroad. Now, practically 
all that comes to the United States, both in cigars and in leaf ; and 
if we only had the record of that by months all the way down the 
list, it would be exceedingly interesting and make a very important 
historical exhibit. 

Mr. Austin. You understand, of course, that there is an annual 
statement of the imports and exports of Porto Rican tobacco? 

Mr. Crounse. Yes. Now, the Treasury Department, as perhaps 
Mr. North knows and Mr. Austin knows, is working at present with 
the hope of securing better trade designations on invoices. In the 
consulation of foreign invoices there has always been a great deal of 
difficulty in bringing the designation into line with the trade practice 
and at the same time in line with Mr. Austin's classification, and I 
do not suppose it will ever be possible to make a perfect alignment 
between them. But the Treasury Department is giving its instruc- 
tions to the consuls throughout the world, through the State De- 
partment, and those designations are being improved every day. The 
valuation of articles which pay specific duties, and which is of no 
importance from the standpoint of the collection of the revenue, is 
also being attended to. You see the difference there. An article 
coming into the United States and paying an ad valorem duty must 
be correctly described as to value on the invoice. If it pays a specific 
duty the statement of quantity is all that is necessary for the collec- 
tion of the duty ; but from the trade standpoint, from the standpoint 
of the American manufacturer and importer, we want to know the 
value of those goods. And so our consuls are being instructed to im- 
prove those figures and they are doing so. They are cautioning the 
exporters to state their values correctly and suggesting that it will 
expedite the public business and be a good thing for all hands, and it 
is being quite generally done. The improvement in values I find 
throughout the entire importations of Europe more, particularly, and 
to some extent from other countries. The result is that Mr. Austin's 
reports from the collectors are far more valuable than they ever were 
before, and there is all the more reason why they should be fully 
stated. To get down to a concrete proposition, I think that every 
article of any consequence that is mentioned in the Monthly Sum- 
mary of Commerce and Finance should be differentiated by countries 
of origin and destination. 
Mr. Austin. In the Monthly Summary ? 
Mr. Crounse. In the Monthly Summary. 
Mr. Austin. Of course, they are in the annual. 
Mr. Crounse. I understand that; but we do not care anything 
about the annual figures, Mr. Austin. They are historical. By the 
time we get around to the annual figures the movement is past. What 
we want is something that will be of immediate value. And if that 
could be done with regard to perhaps a hundred additional items — 
items in addition to those that are presented now — and they could 
be differentiated somewhat by qualities, it would be a great help. 
To come back again to the illustration of tobacco, to-day leaf tobacco 
is worth all the way from 6 cents to $10 a pound. Imported wrapper 
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leaf is worth from $2 to $10 a pound, and filler from 20 to 30 cents; 
and when you bunch those things together you are producing con- 
fusion. 

I want to say just one word about the transfer of the Bureau, with 
respect to the men who are to do the work. Whether it goes to the 
Census Bureau or stays where it is, or whether it goes back to the 
Treasury Department, where it belongs, in my humble opinion, the 
work ought not to be taken away from the experienced men who are 
now doing it. I saw, the other day, that Mr. Rossiter suggested the 
use of machines. Well, I have made a good many commercial sta- 
tistics, and I do not see where machines could be used to any great 
advantage. 

But what I do want to say is that, with reference to the handling 
and compiling of customs statistics, it is a specialty. The reports 
come to the Bureau from all the ports in the United States — from 
* San Francisco and from Hawaii — and after they are received it is 
not possible to send them back for correction. You have got to make 
the best use of them on the spot. They are filled with errors; they 
are very hurriedly prepared; it is in the very nature of things that 
they should be full of errors. They are compiled from invoices which 
contain many errors, and those errors of course are perpetuated. 
The experts who handle them are able, by reason of their long expe- 
rience and special knowledge, to detect transpositions and mistakes 
of all kinds, and they correct them, and they do it with astonishing 
skill ; and when it comes to making an estimate I have been amazed 
at the accuracy with which those movements are shown. Sometimes 
there will be a difference of only a few dollars in the estimated quan- 
tities for a month and in the corrected quantities for the year; and 
that is so especially in the footings for comparative purposes from 
one year to the next, or over a seven-month period, etc. That is all 
important ; and I hope that, whatever is done, the organization there 
will not be disturbed. They are experts; they are men who have 
been doing the work a long time and understand its peculiarities. 

The Chairman. Do you make use of the advance sheets, Mr. 
Crounse ? 

Mr. Crounse. The advance sheets of the Bureau? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Crounse. Oh, yes indeed — almost wholly. That is to say, 
you understand, Mr. Secretary, that the imports and exports and the 
foreign exports are issued in the same form exactly in the advance 
sheets that they are in the Monthly Summary ; and, as I have said 
before, they are the primary statistics gathered by the Government 
which ought to be amplified. They are worth ten times as much as 
all the other statistics put together. They are of more value to the 
people of the United States, the business men of the United States, 
than the statistics gathered by any Government Department or 
Bureau, not excepting Mr. North's very valuable Census reports. 
That is in the nature of things, because his work comes in necessarily 
a year or so behind. His work is not a duplication, in any sense, 
of these figures, but these are the figures that the business men look 
to as soon as they can get them, and they can not get them too soon. 
If any way could be devised by which collectors could be induced 
to carry their figures along from day to day, and then — with the aid 
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of machines, if necessary — make their footings at the end of the 
month, and bring those statistics to Mr. Austin's Bureau a week or 
ten days earlier than i\t present, it would have a marked effect and 
would be very gratifying to everybody in the importing and export- 
ing business. 

Mr. North. How long is it after the close of the month before you 
get hold of the figures for the month? 

Mr. Crounse. From the fc 20th to the 2oth we get the advance sheets 
covering the import and export movement of the preceding month. 
Mr. North. There is about twenty-five days' difference, is there ? 
Mr. Crounse. I should say about twenty-three or twenty-four days 
on the average. 

Mr. North. That time ought to be reduced at least one-half, ought 
it not? 
Mr. Crounse. It all depends on the collectors. 
Mr. North. I understand that. 

Mr. Crounse. The Bureau has a very complete system of compila- 
tion, and the figures are handled with great celerity as soon as they 
are received. Sometimes one collector, especially if it is at an im- 
portant port, will delay the Summary several days. Of course, you 
can not go to press without the figures from an important port, al- 
though you can neglect a small port and, as I said before, estimate 
the amounts. 

Mr. Austin. It almost always happens that the last port arriving 
is New York. Their business there is, of course, very heavy; and, as 
Mr. Crounse says, it is impossible to go to press without it. 

Professor Willis. What you say, Mr. Crounse, about the force is 
very interesting to me. It was suggested by Mr. Rossiter the other 
day that were these statistics transferred to the Census Bureau, there 
might be some economy or advantage in shifting the force down there 
back and forth as between these statistics and others. I understand 
from you that that would be very undesirable. 

Mr. Crounse. With all respect to Mr. Rossiter, I should oppose that 
very strongly. This is a day of specialization, and the man who 
knows enough to handle customs returns ought not to waste his time 
on anything else. 

Professor Willis. Then you would not say that these men in the 
Bureau were too highly paid? 
Mr. Crounse. Highly paid? 

Professor Willis. Yes. That point was made here. 
Mr. Crounse. Oh, no. I do not think anyone in the Government 
service is too highly paid ; that is to say, anyone doing any important 
work. 

Professor Willis. I think the point was made here that about 50 
per cent of the men there got more than a specified salary, whereas 
in the Census Bureau they were on a much more economical basis. 

Mr. Crounse. With respecf to that statement, you can of course 
hire computers to add up columns of figures for less money than you 
can employ experts to differentiate errors in customs reports. Mr. 
North has some very highly paid men there — that is to say, some 
fairly well paid men, and some very intelligent people doing the high 
class work of his Bureau ; and he has to have a larger proportion of 
mere computers, I dare say, than Mr. Austin. 
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Professor Willis. That was the point I wanted to bring out. Now, 
there is one other thing occurs to me there. It seems to me your very 
interesting statement would indicate that it is a matter of minor im- 
portance whether this consolidation takes place or not ; that the main 
thing is to keep the statistics on the best and most accurate basis, 
whether they go to the Census or remain where they are now. 

Mr. Crounse. As I said, Professor Willis, at the outset, I have not 
any very deeply seated convictions with regard to the locale of this 
Bureau; but what I do want to emphasize is the importance of 
elaborating the primary statistics of the Government, which are worth 
more than all the compilations from trade papers and boards of trade 
that you can get together under a cover. 

Professor Willis. Quite so; but the point I am making is that the 
consolidation which this committee has in mind would not result in 
doing that, necessarily. 

Mr. Crounse. Not at all. I do not see that it has any bearing on 
the question whatever. I think I have said once that if I could have 
my way I would put the Bureau of Statistics back where it was be- 
fore, in the Treasury Department. If the Bureau of Statistics were 
operating in connection with the customs division — which ought to 
be a bureau — in the Treasury Department, you would have a logical 
arrangement. The collectors are working at this moment under the 
instructions of the customs division of the Treasury Department, and 
they could make their reports more valuable than they are now under 
direct instructions from the Treasury. There ought to be a correla- 
tion, it seems to me, between the work of the Customs Bureau and 
the Bureau of Statistics, because they are handling the same men and 
dealing with the same class of work. 

Professor Willis. I have just one other point, and then I will not 
trouble you further. How do you think the commercial public would 
view such a consolidation — favorably or the reverse ? 

Mr. Crounse. I do not think they would care much about it. I do 
not think it would make very much differnce. 

The Chairman. The commercial public wants the results? 

Mr. Crounse. The commercial public wants the results, Mr. Sec- 
retary ; and if you were to say to them that they could get them five 
days sooner by putting it into the Census Bureau, they would rejoice. 
At the same time they would be skeptical if they looked into it at all. 
I think if you were to announce to them that you had carried the 
Bureau back to the Treasury Department they would be greatly 
pleased, for the reason that most of their business is with the Treas- 
ury, and they have great confidence in the skill and industry of the 
customs people. 

The Chairman. What you said about subdividing and getting the 
actual movements, instead of bunching them together as it is done 
now, has been a very helpful suggestion to me. 

Mr. Crounse. I am very glad, Mr. Secretary, if you have been at 
all impressed with that idea, because it is one thing that we ought to 
do. Half of these figures are valueless. As I said before, this is the 
age of specialization. If a man is making wire nails and barbed 
wire, he is only interested in two or three things — wire rods, wire, 
and wire nails. I do not happen to remember whether those things 
are specialized here, but if they are not all the statistics of the metal 
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schedule are valueless to him. He wants to know about those things 
in particular, and if you had room enough and time enough and 
money enough, and could reprint every single port return just as you 
get it, you would be doing good work. 

Mr. Austin. You recognize the fact, I think, Mr. Crounse, that we 
have increased very materially the number of articles in which we 
state details. 

Mr. Crounse. I just mentioned, Mr. Austin, what you have done 
with leaf tobacco, and it is an exceedingly good thing. 

Mr. Austin. There have been a great many cases of that kind in 
which we have brought in new articles, stating the countries to which 
exported, in the last few years; but there is very great room, of 
course, for elaboration on that, except that whenever you do that 
you increase the amount of labor and decrease the promptness in get- 
ting out the reports, unless you greatly increase your force. 

Mr. Crounse. Well, that should certainly be done. 

Mr. Austin. I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Crounse. And the money that is now devoted to the so-called 
internal commerce might well be put out in that direction. To say 
that 4,000 bales of tobacco moved from St. Louis to Louisville last 
month is like saying that John Smith, of Alexandria, came up to 
Washington and bought a plug of tobacco. It is just about as sig- 
nificant with regard to the total movement of the country. 

Mr. Austin. Do you or do you not think that the monthly publi- 
cations of the number of live stock received at a given number of in- 
terior centers month after month and year after year, for a long term 
of months and years, of the quantity of the various kinds of grain 
received at the same places year after year, and of iron-ore move- 
ments on the lakes, and other articles of that kind, which furnish the 
only available material for comparison of this year's business with 
that of other years, are valuable ? 

Mr. Crounse. Frankly, Mr. Austin, I do not. Take vour wheat, 
for example. The wheat figures are printed locally before you get 
them, for people who are interested primarily in the movement, and 
the figures at the end of the year are available and have then only a 
historical value. The same way with your cattle, and the same way 
with your tobacco and various other things. And assuming that 
they have some small value, what I have said here has been compara- 
tive. That is to say, I have said that the monev that goes for that 
work, which is necessarily incomplete and far from comprehensive, 
might better be spent for the other work. I would not say that any 
atom of information was absolutely valueless, no matter what it is, 
however incomplete or insignificant; but relatively the internal-com- 
merce figures, as they can be had, are of very little value. I have 
endeavored to cooperate with the Bureau in improving the tobacco 
statistics, but it is not practicable. 

Mr. Austin. Take our record of movements of merchandise on the 
Great Lakes. Don't you think that is valuable? 

Mr. Crounse. Well, but see how promptly those figures are all pub- 
lished in Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth, etc. The people who are 
interested in that movement know it before you do. You may rely 
upon this, Mr. Austin, that the local newspapers will print every- 
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thing that the public wants with regard to commercial statistics at 
these points. 

Mr. Austin. But do you not think that the totalization of those 
things — the business of the lakes as a whole, and the opportunity 
therefore to compare trade conditions on the lakes with trade condi- 
tions at certain great centers this year or last or the ones preceding — 
is a means of measuring interior commercial conditions in the country, 
which you can not get m concrete form in any other way? 

Mr. Crounse. Well, I would say that it might have some small 
value. I would not want to go beyond that. 

Mr. Austin. Of course, we all realize that all of these internal 
commerce figures, except those on the Great Lakes, are* necessarily 
incomplete. But we have thought that they do furnish a sort o€z 
barometer of general business conditions, when you get them for ag^ 
lpng a period as will enable you to compare conditions now with thos^^ 
of corresponding dates in previous years. 

STATEMENT OF MB. JOHN BALL OSBORNE, 

Chief y Bureau of Trade Relations, Department of State. 

The Chairman. Mr. Osborne, what experience have you had in th_ «^ 
matter of statistics. 

Mr. Osborne. I might cite as a first instance my consular experi — - 
ence. I was United States consul in Belgium from 1889 to 1894, an«zd 
in that capacity I had occasion to compile the foreign statistics for u^.-^ 
in my trade reports. My next experience was as joint secretary of th__ -^ 
Reciprocity Commission from 1897 to 1905. In that capacity I ha^cd 
frequent occasion to use the statistics of the Bureau of Statistics o- ^=f 
the Department of Commerce and Labor — to compile them and us--^ 
them for the assistance of the Commissioner, Mr. Kasson, in the neg(^ - 
tiations. Since May 1905, 1 have been Chief of the Bureau of Trad -^ 
Relations in the State Department, and have had still more f requen— ""t 
occasion to use the statistics of your Department. 

Mr. North. The Bureau of Trade Relations is the substitute for th, -^ 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce which formerly existed in the Stat>^ 
Department ? 

Mr. Osborne. Yes, sir; it has succeeded to many of its functionp^. 
I might say that there are two branches of my official duties. One i- ^ 
to exercise editorial revision of the consular reports that are tran^ - 
mitted to the Department of Commerce and Labor for publicatio:»3 
and to other Departments. The other function of the Chief of tb-^ 
Bureau of Trade Relations is to compile memoranda on commercial 
questions arising in the foreign relations of the United States ; and i^ 
is in that connection that I have frequent occasion to make use of tl*_^ 
statistics of the Bureau of 'Statistics. 

The Chairman. You are familiar with the work of the Bureau of 
the Census in a greater or less degree, are you ? 

Mr. Osborne. Yes, sir. Perhaps not so much so as with that of 
the Bureau of Statistics. 

The Chairman. Will you give this committee your opinion, then, 
on this question. From your knowledge of the organization and 
work of the two Bureaus under consideration, would you think it 
wise or an unwise thing to do to consolidate the Bureau of 
with and make it a part of the Bureau of the Census? 
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Mr. Osborne. Mr. Secretary, If I could make a rather diffuse state- 
ment in answer to that ? rather than a categorical answer, I would pre- 
fer it, because it is a difficult question for me to answer. 

I have always had a great admiration for the publications of the 
Bureau of Statistics. I have had occasion to use especially the 
monthly summaries, the annual summaries, and Commerce and Navi- 
gation — that is, the statistics of the foreign trade cmly. These sta- 
tistics have been all that we (that is, the Department of State) desire 
for our purposes, with a few exceptions, namely, in respect of lad: 
of differentiation, and also of the absence of a detailed statement of 
imports and exports of articles by countries and articles. This state- 
ment is regularly published as an annual statement, and we make fre- 
quent use of it; but our purpose would often be better served if we 
could have later statistics for fractions of a year. 

Mr. North. You agree, then, practically with what Mr. Crounse 
said on that subject? 

Mr. Osborne. He spoke more particularly of differentiation by 
items. 
Mr. North. Or countries of origin. 

Mr. Osborne. Yes; he did speak of that, too. Then another thing 
; that we have felt the lack of is a statement of the imports and duties 
collected thereon by countries. That has never been published. 
The Chairman. Is that so? Is not that published? 
l Mr. Austin. No, sir; not in the matter of duties collected. 

Mr. Osborne. We have felt the need of that on several occasions, 
i and I have applied to Mr. Austin for a special statement; and I am 
If glad to say that there never has been an occasion when he has not re- 
[ sponded promptly and fully to our requests. 

The Chairman. The information is in the Bureau, is it? 
Mr. Austin. No; the information is available in this way: We 
have our statement of the rate of duty, and therefore the amount 
Daid per pound or per unit of quantity on each article. Then we 
nave in another place the statement of the quantity of those articles 
imported from each country, so it is practicable to take the quantity 
imported from the country in question of the article or articles in 
question and, basing it upon the rate of duty, to estimate the amount 
of duty paid on the articles in question. But that is the only way 
that it is possible, and that is the way that all those statements are 
made. We supply them whenever requested, but we have never had 
the force with which to make such an elaborate and difficult state- 
ment as that would be. 

Mr. North. How do our statements of imports and exports com- 
pare in general comprehensiveness with those of other countries? 

Mr. Osborne. I think, as a rule, that ours are fully as complete in 
detail. 
Mr. North. As those of Great Britain, for instance? 
Mr. Osborne. I think not of Great Britain; but I think of most 
tontinental countries. 
Mr. North. As complete as those of Germany ? 
Mr. Osborne. Well, I might make an exception there. My experi- 
nce has been that French statistics are inferior to American statistics, 
nd the same is true of the Austrian and Italian — we have them all, 
ad occasionally use them. 
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The Chairman. I would like to ask you, Mr. Osborne, to give the 
committee your opinion as to how the statistics of foreign trade should 
be elaborated in order to meet your wants in the State Department. 

Mr. Osborne. In only two ways that I can see ; that is, which can 
be generally expressed. Of course there should always be a differen- 
tiation between raw products and manufactured articles. The two 
should not be combined, as in the case that Mr. Crounse mentioned. 
But the two respects in which the statistics might be improved are, 
first, the publication of imports and exports by countries and articles, 
monthly instead of merely annually, as at present; and, in the second 
place, the duties collected on imports for consumption should be given 
by countries, as well as from the world, as at present. 

The Chairman. Should that be monthly, or would yearly do on 
that? 

Mr. Osborne. That could be yearly, I think, because I think it 
would be considerable labor to give it. And I should have stated that 
in these cases where I made special application to Mr. Austin he was, 
as stated to you, obliged to estimate the duties, taking an average ad 
valorem for each item. 

The Chairman. Now, we will let you go on with your statement, 
Mr. Osborne. 

Mr. Osborne. Mr. Secretary, the only difficulty that I have ex- 
perienced in the study and use of the statistics of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, that suggests to me the possible advantage of a combination 
with the Bureau of the Census, arises from the lack of harmony in 
the grouping between the figures of the Census and the figures 01 the 
Bureau of Statistics. My experience has been that there are some ar- 
ticles that are classed as manufactures by the Census Bureau that are 
not classed as manufactures by the Bureau of Statistics. 

Professor Willis. Do you recall any of those, Mr. Osborne? 

Mr. Osborne. I think foodstuffs — particularly breadstuffs. The 
tendency of the Census has been to class more articles as manufactures 
than the Bureau of Statistics does. 

Mr. North. Have you not noticed that there has been a very 
marked improvement quite recently? 

Mr. Osborne. Yes, sir ; this present year. But my experience has 
been that I have failed utterly to establish a desired relation between 
the statistics of production of your Bureau and the statistics of do- 
mestic exports of the same article compiled by the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 

Professor Willis. I think that is a very important point. I should 
like to know which classification has seemed the better of the two. 

Mr. Osborne. I have preferred that of the Bureau of Statistics, for 
the reason that I have been more familiar with it; and taking up the 
publications of the Bureau of the Census I have been somewhat at 
sea, and have, as I said, failed to establish any comparison or relation 
between them. 

Professor Willis. You thought that there were too many articles 
that were not strictly manufactures which were grouped under the 
head of manufactures in the Census, did you? 

Mr. Osborne. Well, I do not know that I would criticise that ar- 
rangement. I would simply deplore the lack of identity of treatment- 

Mr. North. What could the Census do, for instance, in a case like 
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flour? We get reports from manufacturers of flour, and we have got 
to classify it as a manufactured article. 

Mr. Osborne. The Bureau of Statistics has to do the same. 

Mr. North. They do now, as I understand it. 

Mr. Austin. We put into a group called " Foodstuffs partly or 
wholly manufactured " everything which you class as manufactures 
which we do not. 

Mr. North. So that the comparison can now be made on broad 
grounds. It can not be made as to individual items. 

Mr. Osborne. That suggests the question of the propriety of such 
combination or such rearrangement as would permit absolute com- 
parison in every item. 

Mr. Austin. I think they are absolutely comparable now. Every 
article classed by the Census under " Manufactures " is now included 
either in our group of " Manufactures " or " Foodstuffs partly or 
wholly manufactured." I have given a great deal of study and care 
to that in the last year, and consulted with Mr. North and Mr. 
Steuart about it, and we have reached the conclusion that our figures 
are absolutely comparable. 

Mr. North. So iar as the great groups are concerned. Of course 
when it comes to getting down to an individual item, that is another 
matter. 

Mr. Austin. There might be an individual item which we do not 
pass under the same phraseology as you do. 

Mr. North. But, Mr. Osborne, the tendency all the time as be- 
tween the two Bureaus will be more and more in the direction of 
uniformity. 

Mr. Osborne. This lack of harmony in the designation of articles 
was very apparent to me in my investigation on the question of pro- 
duction and exportation of American hardware. 

Professor Willis. When was that investigation made? 

Mr. Osborne. That was an investigation I made for the Depart- 
ment of State last spring. I took the Census of Manufactures of 
1905, and took the figures of exports for the same year, and there was 
no harmony in designation. 

Mr. North. You can not do it, Mr. Osborne. The number of arti- 
cles manufactured in the hardware trade is so multitudinous and the 
number made by single establishments is so multitudinous that when 
it comes to census work you can not differentiate them. 

Mr. Austin. And when it comes to exports you can not. 

Mr. North. That would fill a library with every census where you 
attempted to do it. 

The Chairman. Mr. Osborne's argument is not the question of 
items of every article and getting all that detailed information, but 
his argument is in favor of having uniformity in whatever the Gov- 
ernment puts out — having but one classification, so that another De- 
Eartment of the Government, like the Department of State, will not 
e obliged to try to harmonize two Government publications on the 
same article. That is your argument, is it not ? 

Mr. Osborne. Yes, sir. For instance, say that we are exporting 
about 9 per cent of our production of manufactured articles. We 
Aould like sometimes to know in the State Department, in relation 
to a question of commercial relations with particular countries, what 
percentage of the exports certain specific article eox&Xafcv&fe* 
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The Chairman. And when you take up the statistical publications 
of two Departments of the Government you find they are not in har- 
mony, and you are at sea, of course ? 

Mr. Osborne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. North. Do you see an intimate relationship to the Census 
Office in the work along those lines ? 

Mr. Osborne. Yes, sir ; I do. I see evidence of it this year. 

Mr. North. I mean a natural relationship between the two Bu- 
reaus. It undoubtedly exists, does it not? 

Mr. Osborne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. North. Have you finished your statement, Mr. Osborne? 

Mr. Osborne. I do not think of any other point. 

Mr. North. I would like to ask you a question or two along a little 
different line, if you have finished. 

Mr. Osborne. Yes, sir ; I believe I have finished. 

Professor Willis. Would it not be well just there for Mr. Osborne 
to say what his view is in reference to the chairman's question ? I do 
not think we have had that yet. 

The Chairman. Yes. Now, Mr. Osborne, will you give us your 
opinion on the whole subject of whether or not you think, first, that 
a consolidation would be feasible, and, second, whether it would be 
in the interest of good administration and a wise thing to do f 

Mr. Osborne. I think if the consolidation were at the expense of 
the suppression of the individuality of either Bureau it would be re- 
grettable. On the question of mere economy of administration I 
think it should be recommended. 

The Chairman. On the question of the unification and harmoniza- 
tion of the entire statistical work, do you think it would be a benefit 
or a detriment ? 

Mr. Osborne. Theoretically, I am obliged to say that I think it 
would be advantageous. But, as I say, we have no serious criticisms 
to make of the Bureau of Statistics. We have found the publications 
admirable so far as they go, and with those few deficiencies that I 
mentioned there is nothing to criticise. 

Mr. North. You speak of an intimate relationship between the 
Census work and the work of the Bureau of Statistics. Is there not 
also a very close relationship apparent to you between the work of 
the Bureau of Statistics and the work of the Bureau of Manufactures 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor? 

Mr. Osborne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. North. Even more intimate, if possible? 

Mr. Osborne. Yes, sir. There should be. The Bureau of Manu- 
factures should rely on the Bureau of Statistics for whatever official 
statistical statements it presents in its official publications. 

Mr. North. Does it strike you that the statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of Statistics must constitute the basis of practically all the 
supposed work that the Bureau of Manufactures is to do in the way 
of exploitation of American manufactured products? 

Mr. Osborne. Well, since it is a general rule that the official sta- 
tistics of the country of importation are the most reliable, it seems to 
me perfectly proper that the Bureau of Manufactures should use to 
some extent, m showing the distribution of American products geo- I 
graphically throughout the world, the statistics of the countries oiiifl' I 
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portation, which of course are not the statistics of the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Mr. North. But are very closely allied to them. They are all 
mixed up together and bound together ? 

Mr. Osborne. Well, they are summarized in the publications of the 
Bureau of Statistics, but only summarized. Mr. Austin has never at- 
tempted — of course he has not the space nor the money to do it — to 
give detailed statistics from foreign sources, except in connection with 
these monographs of various countries that have been published. 

Mr. North. The most direct source of information for the Bureau 
of Manufactures as to where American manufactures now go, and 
where they do not go but might go, is the statistics of the Bureau of 
Statistics, is it not! 

Mr. Osborne. Well, I do not know that I would go that far. I 
think the statistical statements furnished by the consular officers, 
when they are issued by governments that have scientific systems of 
statistical work, are more reliable, because they will show the mer- 
chandise consumed as well as the merchandise sent in transit, whereas 
Mr. Austin's figures very often are misleading. They often include 
transit figures. For instance, Mr. Austin has never published any re- 
liable statement about our trade with Switzerland. That is no reflec- 
tion on the system of the Bureau, but I think he will admit that. 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

Mr. Osborne. Whereas the Swiss figures are thoroughly reliable. 

Professor Willis. Where do you think these consular figures ought 
to be published ? 

Mr. Osborne. I think, if I must answer frankly and fully, that they 
ought to be published in the Department of State. 

Professor Willis. But supposing they were not to be published 
there; then, in which Bureau, the Bureau of Manufactures or the 
Bureau of Statistics, should they be published ? 

Mr. North. May I modify that question? Since they are not 
probably going back to the Department of State, would it not be ad- 
vantageous for the general harmonious presentation of the whole 
subject to have them compiled and published in one Bureau rather 
than in two Bureaus? 

Mr. Osborne. Yes, sir. Well, they are; the consular reports. 

Mr. North. No ; the consular reports and the statistics of imports 
and exports ? 

Mr. Osborne. That. Mr. North, was one of the strongest argu- 
ments advanced, I believe, in Congress at the time of the creation 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, for the transfer of the 
function of publishing reports to the new Department. 

Professor Willis. I do not think that quite answers Mr. North's 
question; does it, Mr. North? 

Mr. North. Well, I think I know what he means by his answer. 

Professor Willis. It does not answer it to me. 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Chairman, if I may suggest, the act which did 
transfer that work did combine it with the Bureau of Statistics, and 
I presume that is what Mr. Osborne means to convey. 

Mr. Osborne. That was one of the strongest arguments why the 
function of publishing should be taken away from the Department 
of State and put in the new Department — because they would there 
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be lodged in the Statistical Bureau and it would be possible to have 
a uniform statistical treatment. 

Professor Willis. Is not your argument, then, tantamount to a 
recommendation that the Bureau of Manufactures should go out of 
existence ? 

Mr. Osborne. I do not look at it that way ; no, sir. 

Professor Willis. If you take away all of its functions, you do not 
leave anything there. 

Mr. North. It still has left the function for which it was nominally 
created — the function of exploitation. 

Mr. Osborne. Yes. It comes in contact with the business interests 
of the country, and should be the criterion of business wishes. 

Mr. North. Mr. Osborne, in view of what you have said, I conclude 
that you think that there is a greater natural affinity between the 
work of the Bureau of Manufactures and the work of the Bureau of 
Statistics than there is between the work of the Bureau of Statistics 
and that of the Census Office? 

Mr. Osborne. I am not certain about that, Mr. North. Theoret- 
ically the bureau that comes in contact with the business interests of 
the country, and is supposed to reflect the wishes and needs of the 
business community, should best be able to suggest, to the Department 
of State the proper subjects of trade reports by consular officers with 
a view of meeting the business needs of the country. 

Mr. North. And a complete knowledge of the import and export 
statistics would greatly help it, would it not? 

Mr. Osborne. It would, sir. 

STATEMENT OF DB. DAVID T. DAY, 

Petroleum Expert in the United States Geological Survey, Department of the 

Interior. 

The Chairman. Doctor Day, will you give the stenographer your 
name and the position you occupy. 

Doctor Day. My name is David T. Day. I am the expert in charge 
of petroleum work in the Geological Survey — not simply petroleum 
statistics. For twenty-one years I have been the chief of the division 
of mining and mineral resources, which has to do more with the col- 
lection of statistics of the production and the examination of deposits 
of the minerals of the United States. On July 1 last I left the charge 
of that work to Mr. Parker and went over, by my request, to the 
petroleum work of the Geological Survey, to have general charge of 
that. Therefore I come here in perhaps a somewhat different official 
position from what you would expect, and the man that you are look- 
ing for is Mr. Parker, my successor, to whom you have also sent an 
invitation to appear. I can speak more as a " has-been " than as one 
occupying the responsible position in statistical work that you prob- 
ably have in mind. 

The Chairman. You had twenty-one years in that position ? 

Doctor Day. Yes. 

The Chairman. Which is a good deal longer service than Mr. 
Parker has had? 

Doctor Day. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then we will take your opinion on this matter 
and not call Mr. Parker. 
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Doctor Day. I think it would be very advisable for you to call Mr. 
Parker, because of the point of view. He has been in one line partic- 
ularly — coal — and in that has come in contact with lines of statistical 
inquiry quite additional to mine, and he represents a different point 
of view which I think will be quite valuable to the committee, it you 
will accept my suggestion. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Doctor Day, for that sug- 
gestion. You have gathered from my letter to you, Doctor Day, and 
also from the discussion here this morning, the subject which we have 
in hand. Will you please venture an opinion as to whether or not you 
think it would be a wise thing to do, and in the interest of good ad- 
ministration, to consolidate the Bureau of Statistics with the Bureau 
of the Census ? 

Doctor Day. I have gathered from Mr. Osborne the desirability 
of expressing that answer rather diffusely, if it is permitted to me as 
to him, rather than as a categorical answer. I have jotted down a 
few notes, not to read, but to keep my remarks from being too diffuse. 

The Chairman. Make your statement in any way you like, Doctor 
Day. 

Doctor Day. And I would say that I trust the committee will ac- 
cept somewhat detailed pertinent memoranda in regard to this sub- 
ject, rather than very general statements, inasmuch as I conceive that 
to be of more value to you, as personal testimony, than any very gen* 
eral discussion of the subject. 

I assume that the project of this fusion is based upon considerations 
of general policy, because there does not seem to me any other possible 
ground for disarranging one statistical service with which absolutely 
no fault can be found, either on the score of economy in itself or cer- 
tainly on the score of accurate results in itself — only considerations 
^,s to further economy or further accuracy by virtue of a fusion. 

It is a curious thing that the manifest advantage which should come 
from a fusion of all statistical activity in the Government service 
has not been actually carried out heretofore. There must have been 
some strong fundamental underlying reason why statistical organiza- 
tions in the Government have developed so well in the United States 
without this, in spite of the manifest advantage of joint work, apply- 
ing the principles of " Thou shalt not duplicate, neither shalt thou 
publish from two branches of the Government conflicting statistics 
covering the same product ; neither shall two Bureaus send out statis- 
tics on the same questions to the producers of the country." Those 
evident rules of conduct would certainly be better carried out by the 
fusion of all sorts of statistical Bureaus into one organization. 

All these commandments have been broken by several statistical 
Bureaus of the Government in the past, but never by the Bureau in 
question. They have not duplicated the work of other Bureaus in 
tneir original work. That is, the statistics which are original with 
the Bureau of Statistics are those of imports and exports. That work 
has been original work, and has not duplicated the work of other 
branches of the Government. 

At the present time all these bureaus have become successful in 
keeping all these commandments, by virtue, not of consolidation, but 
of repeated conferences between the chiefs of the Bureaus concerned. 
We have had evidence from the testimony of Mr. Osborne, as com- 
mented upon by Mr. Austin and Mr. North, that the disagreement in 
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classification of manufactured products has been smoothed out suc- 
cessfully without consolidation, by the other method of repeated con- 
ferences between equal authorities, in which each has the same official 
position and each is able to maintain thereby its authority in regard 
to its own subject, in expressing the desirability of its own classifica- 
tion in conference with the other. 

But what is there deeper than all this which has preserved the 
identity and the individual responsibility of each of these Bureaus — 
which has led them to affiliate to the avoidance of all conflict, rather 
than consolidate, and has deveoloped each one in accuracy and in the 
good opinion of the public? It is simply the following principle: 
And it is absolutely necessary for the statistician to be in the closest 
possible touch with all the branches of the Government and of the 
people which contribute the data which he compiles. Further, un- 
less he is in constant touch with the changes in the interests con- 
cerned, his statistics quickly become valueless. 

In this day of specialization — this is Crounse over again, I am 
sorry to say; if I had known he was going to express it so well I 
should not have tried to express it — it is necessary for the statistician 
to specialize and be in constant contact with the source of supply of 
statistical data in his own branch. Naturally, a man might acquire 
knowledge in one branch by long years of work, and then be trans- 
ported to the sphere of pure statistics, but in that moment he loses 
his value, as he ceases to have the same daily intimate association 
with others in the Government service who are in the same branch of 
work. In this case that means the Bureau of Manufactures and the 
Consular Bureau. And this is laying stress upon the necessity of 
that association which represents continual changes, where the 
intimacy must be great, rather than close association with other 
statistical work where the rules are as unchanging as those of arith-* 
metic. The rules of the statistician are fixed, and once acquired they 
do not change every day, as do the conditions on which these data 
are based. The statistical rules, which can be made uniform by con- 
ference, are fixed and easily acquired. The relation of the man who 
collects the statistics to the outside data must be continually close, 
because these outside conditions are in constant change, or the statis- 
tics would not be collected at all. 

It is easy for the statistician, fry conference with other statistical 
authorities, to learn the general, simple, and efficient rules of good 
statistical work, which are not subject to constant change ; but should 
he lose for a year his grasp on the conditions, for example, of copper 
development in the country, it would be better to choose a new geolo- 
gist acquainted with copper, and make him a statistician, than to 
take a statistician and acquaint him with copper. 

As a general principle governing the organization of bureaus, I 
think it should be recognized (as my own personal opinion) that in 
the collection of statistics each product of the country should be 
tabulated by the man who is in constant touch with that product until 
the product has once become named — tagged. To tell what comes out 
of the earth — or, in the case in hand, what comes out of the United 
States into the United States — whether it comes from below up, as in 
agriculture or mining, or whether it comes from without within — it 
must be tagged by a specialist in the things themselves ; and after that, 
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their commercial aspects, their subsequent treatment, are the field of 
the general statistician. Where the statistical changes are so great 
and so considerable that the identity of the thing itself, already 
established, is no longer of importance, it is the relation of one thing 
to another which becomes important and becomes the subject of treat- 
ment by a general statistical Bureau such as the Census Bureau. 

I should recommend that every substance imported into the United 
States should be treated as though it were a new rough substance, 
which must be named and classified. I say that out of twenty-one 
years of experience in handling the import and export figures fur- 
nished bv the Bureau of Statistics, it has appealed to me that the 
most difficult problem was the identification of the materials treated 
in the reports — the thing on which, in the end, hangs success or fail- 
ure in the acceptance by the people who use those statistics. If that 
classification, that identification, is not correct, no amount of statis- 
tical treatment of it will make it worth the paper it is printed on 
for the people to whom it is vital. If the copper imports are not 
properly classified, if they are not scrutinized to avoid fraud, those 
figures are then worse than had they not been printed at all. And 
there is where the expert comes in. 

Long experience has shown that it requires much skill to separate, 
identify, and classify the imports and exports of the United States, 
just as it does to classify those substances which originate in our 
country. This the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor has been doing for many years. The Geological 
Survey has called upon this Bureau in every case, as better able to 
make these classifications than any other organization ; and the re- 
sponse has been thorough and satisfactory, and has received not only 
the confidence of the Survey, but the public. We have reprinted 
their figures in order to compare them with our figures of production, 
to give an essential idea of the consumption, which is the joint fig- 
ures, less exports. The confidence of the public would be shaken by 
the implied reflection upon the Bureau of such a change as that pro- 
posed. That does not involve in any sense what the essence of that 
change is; it is only the ignorant conception of that change by the 
public, which will not go into the details. They regard any change 
of that kind, in an organization on which they have been drawing 
steadily and with confidence for many years, as being necessitated 
by inherent fault in the organization itself. 

In other words, a recent two months' experience abroad has brought 
rather forcibly to my mind the attitude with which the foreign gov- 
ernments view a great many changes in our own country here. They 
take it in every case as a reflection upon the thing changed. Other- 
wise they would consider it a purely gratuitous, unnecessary thing for 
us to show that amount of instability in our method of doing things. 

The change would further, in this case, involve the inherent fallacy 
of taking the Bureau away from the force of men from which it 
would be actually recruited. It is not who collects the statistics now, 
but who is going to collect them in the future. Where is the natural 
contact with the things collected? Where is that developed? 
Where are the men who develop that contact with these things, who 
are learning to classify the data which are here compiled and pub- 
lished? What is the natural field for that? That field is, to my 
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view, not only the Treasury Department's work, but the consular 
service ; and the relationship there should be kept as intimate as possi- 
ble, in my judgment. 

I can give an example of that, in concluding, in the fact that the 
Geological Survey began this work with a statistical division which 
was rather apart from the Survey. The result has been in the con- 
trary direction. It has proved good policy in our organization to 
push the statistical division into every artery of the geological organ- 
ization. For example, the statistics of copper, formerly collected by 
an outside agency, are collected by a geologist, who does all of our 
work of scrutiny of the deposits of copper in the United States, and 
the gain has been a great one. We have pushed the statistics of gold 
and silver into the hands of the greatest expert we have, with an 
organization under him, in the study of the deposits of gold and sil- 
ver, in order that the complicated ores may each one be classified as 
it yields a classifiable substance — that is, either gold or silver or cop- 
per or lead or zinc, all of which sometimes come out of the same 
chunk. 

Now, in that way we have spread out our statistical organization 
instead of trying to further consolidate it. Instead of taking it away 
from the substances with which it is associated we have pushed it 
farther and farther into them, finding that conferences between the 
men engaged make them conversant with absolutely fixed principles 
on which those statistics shall be collected, so that they will be com- 
parable in the end, those principles not changing, whereas the condi- 
tions are constantly changing. 

I can state, as another example, the effort to bring together all the 
chemical work of the Government into one chemical bureau, the result 
of which was to find that the value of the chemical work depended 
on the close association of the chemists with the particular branch of 
Government work with which they had to deal. The chemical work 
of the experts in the Treasury Department depended for its signifi- 
cance and its value on a close relationship with the other members, 
particularly the internal revenue people, in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, with whom they were associated. 

That is all that I have to say. 

The Chairman. To sum up your^aTgument, Doctor Day, it means 
that you would be against the consolidation of the two Bureaus ? 

Doctor Day. Unless it would bring the actual data collected — the 
ability to classify the data collected — closer to those who compile the 
statistics. 

Mr. North. Suppose it took over the entire force now engaged in 
the work of compiling the statistics? 

Doctor Day. Those men would deteriorate, because they would go 
farther away from the other men in the Department of Commerce 
who help to classify those statistics in the beginning. They would 

fo farther from the sources of information. They would go farther 
rom the men who make the principles of classification. This is a 
matter of manufactures and particularly of exports and imports, and 
the collector of those statistics must be not only formally, but in his 
most intimate relation, close to those who classify those products. 

The Chairman. The sources of information, of course, would be 
exactly the same, no matter under what roof or what management. 
Doctor Day. Certainly. 
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The Chairman. Therefore I do not follow you when you say the 
men would deteriorate under a consolidation because they would be 
farther away from the sources of information. 

Doctor Day. I am glad you raised that question. That brings up 
the entire idea. Suppose that you are to recruit your force ? 

The Chairman. You can not recruit our force except through the 
Civil Service Commission, you know. 

Doctor Day. V.ery good. But you have men under the civil service 
already who are working in that line. Now, who are the men who 
are best calculated to recruit that force ? They are the men who are 
working daily on the subject of imports and exports. Those men are 
the consular officers and those in the Treasury Department who are 
making the rules as to how to carry out the laws governing imports 
and exports. 

Mr. North. The relations with those Departments would not be 
changed a particle. 

Doctor Day. As I understand it, the consular work is combined 
with the work of collecting the import and export statistics, and very 
wisely so. 

Mr. North. Not at present. 

The Chairman. It is in the Bureau of Manufactures. It is in 
neither of the Bureaus under discussion. The consular reports are 
published now by the Bureau of Manufactures. 

Professor Willis. You would say anyhow, Doctor Day, would you 
not, that the consolidation would not bring these men into closer touch 
than they are at present with the sources of information ? 

Doctor Day. Not as far as I understand the organization of the 
Census Office and of the Bureau of Statistics. 

Professor Willis. At most it would leave them the same ; it would 
not bring them into closer touch; there would be no improvement 
from that standpoint ? 

Doctor Day. I can not see any improvement. 

Thereupon, at 11.40 o'clock a. m., the committee adjourned until 
Wednesday, October 23, 1907, at 9.30 o'clock a. m. 



EIGHTH DAY. 

Wednesday, October 23, 1907. 

The committee met at 9.30 o'clock a. m. in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Present: Messrs. Murray (chairman), North, Neill, Austin, and 
Willis. ' 

STATEMENT OF ME. JAMES L. GERRY, 

Chief, Division of Customs, Treasury Department. 

The Chairman. Mr. Gerry, you have had considerable experience 
in the handling of statistics, I believe? 

Mr. Gerry. We are called upon almost all the time to use statistics 
in some way or other. 

The Chairman. We would like your opinion on one question which 
we have under consideration, and yoji &to nstj \axAta ^\^VR^^a> 
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morning and give it to us. The question is this : From your knowl- 
edge of the organization and work of the Bureau of Statistics of this 
Department, and the Bureau of the Census of this Department, do 
you think it would be in the interest of good administration and a 
wise thing to do to consolidate the Bureau of Statistics with the Bu- 
reau of the Census? 

Mr. Gerry. Primarily, I would say that I am not competent to 
judge, for the reason that it would appear to be more or less of an 
internal matter with the Department of Commerce find Labor. 

The Chairman. It is, of course. 

Mr. Gerry. So far as we are concerned (and I used the word " we " 
with reference to the Treasury Department) it is doubtless just as 
simple to report figures to the Bureau of Statistics as it would be to 
report them to the Census Office. The difficulty appears to lie in the 
fact that these figures are all obtained from customs officers, collectors 
of customs, who are under the direct supervision of and are paid by 
the Treasury Department, and the consequence is that perhaps some- 
times there is a little conflict, inasmuch as the movement of business, 
according to the notion of the people in the Treasury Department, 
might be interrupted or interfered with by getting the statistical fig- 
ures. The consolidation, therefore, in my mind has only one possible 
merit, and that is something that might be gotten just as well in the 
Bureau of Statistics if it were properly supported, namely, legisla- 
tion which would warrant them in getting accurate and detailed fig- 
ures and making their tables in such form and so voluminous that 
absolute comparisons could be readily obtained. 

Mr. North. That is not now the case? 

Mr. Gerry. That is not now the case, but I would not say abso- 
lutely that it was the fault of the Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. Austin. Pardon me, Mr. Gerry. Do you mean absolute com- 
parison between our figures and those of the customs division? 

Mr. Gerry. No. 

Mr. Austin. Your term " absolute comparison " was not quite clear 
to me ; that is the only thing. 

Mr. Gerry. I mean that in the comparisons as between the various 
countries of the world, as between different seasons, different years, 
and all that sort of thing, there is not, to my mind, sufficient detail. 
It is due possibly in large measure to the Treasury Department, for 
the reason that the present tariff has something like 400 numbers in 
it. You have classifications like " Manufactures of metals " and 
" Vegetables in tins." Each one of the tariff numbers carries in it a 
great group of articles, and if you wanted to get the statistics of 
mushrooms, for example, it would be impossible to furnish them in 
your statistics because the statistical division in the collector's office 
does not furnish them here, and the statistical division in the col- 
lector's office is not able to furnish them because the importers do 
not come forward and put them on the entries; and the importers 
can not put them on the entries because the consular officers on the 
other side do not require the invoicing of merchandise in that way. 
So you have a series of blocks here that goes far back. 

Now, to come back to the original proposition, if the consolidation 
of these Bureaus would in any way secure more favorable legisla- 
tion, and aid this thing all along the line, then I am in favor of it. 
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You see that is a secondary proposition. I think that, broadly, if it 
were possible to have a statistical bureau that covered all forms of 
statistics — not only took your several statistical branches, but per- 
haps the Agricultural Department also, which seems to run a statis- 
tical census bureau of its own and issues statistics on things that con- 
cern the Treasury Department and apparently every other Depart- 
ment — it would be a good scheme, but the mere consolidation of these 
two Bureaus of the Department of Commerce and Labor I do not 
think would have any particular force. 

Mr. North. Except from an administrative point of view. Sup- 
pose, for instance, there was an elimination of what might theoretic- 
ally be called a superfluous bureau ? 

Mr. Gerry. I am generally in favor of trusts and the elimination 
of unnecessary offices. But, of course, if you were going to proceed 
on that theory, then I should say that it was the proper thing to 
abolish the Bureau of Statistics and send it back to the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. North. As a matter of fact, have any difficulties or inconveni- 
ences arisen in the Treasury Department from the transfer of the 
Bureau of Statistics to the Department of Commerce and Labor? 

Mr. Gerry. Not to us. That was a vi et armis case, though. For 
instance, here was a case of goods exported with benefit of drawback. 
It was convenient and to my mind conducive to good business, to 
treat the merchandise as being exported when it went out of the 
country at the first port. It goes into Canada, comes back into the 
United States at Littletown, and goes out at Vanceboro. Under the 
old ruling, established for the benefit of the statistical bureau, in- 
structions were issued to the collectors to regard that merchandise 
as exported only when it left the last port in the United States, for 
the reason that when the merchandise came back into the United 
States — you see, it went through Detroit into Canada, back into 
Maine at Littletown, and out at Vanceboro ; that is, across the State 
of Maine, which comes up so [indicating] and then out at St. John — 
when that merchandise came back the statistical bureau was liable 
to run against duplications, because this was merchandise coming 
back into the United States. In order to conserve their interests it 
was perhaps better to have that considered as an exportation at 
Vanceboro. For us it was better to have it treated as an exportation 
at Detroit. So, finally, we got together on that and made regula- 
tions, and the statistical bureau treats this merchandise now coming 
through Maine as foreign merchandise in transit through the State 
of Maine. There have been very few occasions when there was any 
conflict at all. 

Mr. North. Do the collectors get their instructions direct from 
the Bureau of Statistics or through the Treasury Department ? 

Mr. Gerry. Well, of course, they issue circular instructions that 
come from the Department of Commerce and Labor. At the present 
time we print in our regulations the regulations of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, and of course those constitute instructions 
to all collectors of customs; so that in one sense you may say that 
these instructions come to our officers through the Treasury Depart- 
ment. You understand, though, that while our customs officers 
should only be theoretically under the direction of the Secretary of 
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the Treasury, very frequently occasion arises when we want to issue 
instructions direct for various reasons. 

The great difficulty in my mind is the fact that at the present time 
the law is in such condition that it is almost impossible to get abso- 
lute figures. Instead of having 400 numbers in a tariff, we ought 
to have 1,600, 2,000, or 2,500. It ought to be cut up as much as pos- 
sible. Then when a man comes into the port of New York with an 
automobile, he ought not to be allowed to enter it as manufactures 
of metal. In the schedules of the Bureau at the present time we 
have, I might almost say, thousands of manufactures of metal in 
different classes, but that is the way it is reported to them. If you 
have vegetables in tins, there are dozens and dozens of these classes. 
The entries are made so as to be in the terms of the tariff. It is the 
same with manufactures of silk, manufactures of cotton, and all that 
sort of thing — under each one of these schedules there is a sort of 
catch-all provision. It was worded so that if it was not particularly 
specified in one of the previous provisions here was a basket which 
took up everything that was left. 

Mr. North. When you say, then, that legislation is desirable, you 
mean that the tariff act itself should be made more specific! 

Mr. Gerry. That is one proposition. The tariff act should be 
made more specific, but in the absence of legislation along that line 
there should be legislation empowering the collector to refuse to ac- 
cept entries of merchandise unless in addition to the wording of the 
tariff act they specify the commercial designation of the merchan- 
dise that they bring in. You see no man is going to stop in the entry 
of a vast amount of merchandise that comes in at New York, an in- 
voice anywhere from 1 to 70 pages long, and indicate the various 
classes of his merchandise if he can bring it in in one generic clause; 
and the collector can not say, " I won't accept that entry," because 
there is nothing behind him. 

Mr. North. He is bound to accept it? 

Mr. Gerry. He is bound to accept it. He would be absolutely 
under his bond for failure to accept it, for in the meanwhile the mer- 
chandise comes over the dock and charges ensue, or he may be unable 
to deliver his merchandise and lose his contracts. You do not know 
what might be entailed. 

Mr. North. But, as a matter of fact, Mr. Austin is able to report 
that the number of automobiles in a certain year is so many and their 
value so much. 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

Mr. Gerry. Because the appraiser specifically reports the number 
of automobiles. 

Mr. Austin. We are constantly embarrassed by our inability to 
answer many questions along similar lines — similar items which" are 
concealed under glittering generalities in the returns. 

The Chairman. To sum up your opinion, then, on the main ques- 
tion at issue, you can see no advantage in the consolidation which 
we have under discussion? 

Mr. Gerry. If there were a betterment of the service; if the Treas- 
ury Department, speaking purely from a selfish standpoint, could 
get any better results by this consolidation, well and good ; but I do 
not see wherein the benefits would accrue by having figures reported 
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to a division in the Census Office or what the distinction would be 
between reporting figures to a division in the Census Office and to an 
independent bureau m the Department of Commerce and Labor. " 

The Chairman. You are speaking of the benefit to the Treasury 
Department. We are trying to benefit this Department and trying 
to get you to help us. I see your point, however. 

Mr. Gerry. You know there are lots of times when in the stress 
of circumstances we want some statistical table very promptly; 
maybe a train goes late that night and we would like to get them. 
I can say that if these tables could be gotten, or if any number of 
men could be switched over and put in there to help on them, we 
might call on the statistical bureau very much more frequently than 
we do. We would have a little less mercy on them than we have at 
the present time in getting these things out. So far as machines are 
concerned, I should think they would be able to have them themselves. 
There might possibly be some advantage x by reason of having, so to 
speak, a transferable force which could be run in there at times, but 
I do not myself see any great advantage in that. 

The Chairman. That suggestion about a greater subclassification 
seems to me important, and I think the committee appreciates it 
very much. 

Mr. Gerry. At any time that you desire to go over this thing and 
work out a better schedule I would be very pleased to cooperate with 
you. In fact, I have had the question up with the people in New 
York very recently. I was over in New York on Thursday and Fri- 
day, and I talked with the auditor and the statistical division people, 
and they were telling me some of the difficulties that they had in 
getting figures that were sufficiently explicit and accurate to report 
to the Bureau of Statistics. Of course, the tendency always is in 
the getting up of these statistics to follow lines or plans that will oc- 
casion the individual the least amount of effort, and when he can 
make up his tables from New York in broad classes, the tables are 
very much shorter and he has a great deal less work to do. But I 
should be delighted to cooperate and recommend the enlargement 
of the statistical division at each of the principal ports, so that these 
figures could be more detailed. 

Mr. Austin. And perhaps in the interest of more promptness in 
getting in the returns? 

Mr. Gerry. Yes. Of course, the promptness with which they get 
in the returns is possibly not to be corrected by the mere addition of 
men in the statistical division. That goes way back from the dock 
right up through the channel until the entries get back to the liqui- 
dating division. 

Mr. Austin. Can you say, Mr. Gerry, whether the returns are any 
less prompt in reaching the Bureau of Statistics now than they were 
when it was a part of the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Gerry. No, they are not. It is just as simple to make out these 
returns and mail them to one place as to another. 

Mr. Austin. My point was whether the urgency of the Bureau in 
behalf of prompt returns is as effective when it is part of another 
Department than if it were a part of the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Gerry. I should have no reason whatever to doubt that they 
were just as prompt. If they are not, the matter should be called to 
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the attention of the Treasury Department and the men would be rep- 
rimanded. 

Mr. Austin. They are not as prompt in recent years as they used 
to be. 

Mr. Gerry. They should be just as prompt. 

The Chairman. If they are not as prompt, I suppose one reason 
is that they have more business. 

Mr. Austin. That may be. Mr. Gerry, on this matter of increas- 
ing the number of items I would like to ask if the Bureau of Statis- 
tics has evinced an interest in that subject and tried to cooperate 
with you ? 

Mr. Gerry. Yes, I had this matter up with the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, and there has been a recommendation from the Bureau of Statis- 
tics with regard to the amendment of the regulations. 

Mr. Austin. We have been very anxious on that point, and I 
wanted to make it clear that we had not been neglecting that subject 
at all. 

Mr. Gerry. Unfortunately, as I say, it makes little difference in 
the estimation of the people at New York whether we amend the regu- 
lations or not, because the mere amendment of regulations will not 
make any change in the manner in which these entries are made. 
Until some law is passed carrying with it a penalty, or the power of 
the collector to refuse to accept entries, nothing will be done. It was 
with that end in mind that I said that if the consolidation of these 
Bureaus would result in the Commerce and Labor Department being 
able to get legislation which the individual branches, not having 
cohesion, could not get, I should be in favor of the consolidation. 

STATEMENT OF ME. EDWARD W. PARKER, 

Statistician, United States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. 

The Chairman. Mr. Parker, how many years' experience have you 
had in the handling of statistics ? 

Mr. Parker. I began with the Eleventh Census, under Mr. Robert 
P. Porter. 

The Chairman. Are you familiar with the work of the Bureau of 
Statistics ? 

Mr. Parker. With the results of the Bureau as we use them ; that 
is, in the statistics of exports and imports of mineral products par- 
ticularly. 

The Chairman. You are familiar also with the work of the Bureau 
of the Census? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, to some extent, of course. I have compared the 
results of the Census with the work that we do in the Geological Sur- 
vey 

The Chairman. I mean, are you familiar with the general work- 
ing system of the Bureau of the Census ? 

Mr. Parker. Not as it is at present. Of course, I knew it during 
the Eleventh Census. I had charge of some of the work for the 
Twelfth decennial census under Mr. North, the preparation of the 
report on the production of coal and manufacture of coke, and on 
petroleum refining. 
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Mr. North. And generally you have knowledge of all our mineral 
census work? 

Mr. Parker. Yes. 

Mr. North. Through cooperation between your Bureau and ours ? 

Mr. Parker. Between the Geological Survey and the Census Office. 

The Chairman. Do you know the method used in the Bureau 
>f Statistics for getting the information there and turning out the 
rork ? 

Mr. Parker. I do not know anything about the machinery of the 
Jureau. I suppose, of course, that the statistics are collected from 
eports from the customs officials. It is different work from that 
rhich we do in the collection of statistics from individual operators 
liroughout the country. The men who make the reports to the Bu- 
&au are Government officials. Those that make reports to us are, of 
Durse, individual producers. 

The Chairman. What do you think of the advisability of consol- 
lating the Bureau of Statistics with the Bureau of the Census, Mr. 
*arker ? 

Mr. Parker. I have supposed that the only reason for doing that 
rould be economy of administration. I do not see where any other 
enefit might be derived. If there should be any great economy of 
dministration, that would be a point to be considered, but I am un- 
ble to see where such economy would be effective, for the reason 
tiat the sources of information are entirely different. The same 
fork would have to be done by the Census Office as now done by the 
bureau, independent of the work that the Census now does, so far 
s I can see. There is no duplication in that work, if my idea of the 
wo Bureaus is a correct one. 

There is one question that I heard Mr. Gerry discussing which in- 
erested me, and that was as to whether or not there was greater 
ase and more promptness in obtaining the statistics when the Bu- 
eau of Statistics was under the Treasury Department than under 
he Department of Commerce and Labor. I would suppose that the 
eturns would be more promptly made by officials under other of- 
icials of the Government than when it is done for another Depart- 
lent. 

Professor Willis. Could your statistics, Mr. Parker, be with profit 
arried on in the Census Office — that is, as well as they are now or 
iot? 

Mr. Parker. I should say not. Our work is being done very 
argely by the men in charge of the various branches of the geologic 
vork. The results that we obtain in the statistical line are being 
onsulted all the time — not only the complete reports that we get but, 
mt the individual returns. They want definite information about 
certain developments .that are going on in different regions, and our 
statistical information has a very important bearing upon that par- 
icular subject. There is not a day that we do not have the geolo- 
gists coming in to consult our records and interviewing us in regard 
o the developments in those regions. 

The Chairman. I asked Mr. Austin for a statement showing by 
'ears, for the past five years, the number of persons employed in the 
bureau of Statistics and paid from the appropriation " Collecting 
tatistics relating to internal commerce," together with. ^ <sck&k& 
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statement showing the number of persons engaged in the collecting 
of internal commerce statistics and paid from the appropriation " Sal- 
aries, Bureau of Statistics." I did that for the reason that I wanted 
to know what those internal commerce figures were costing the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Austin replies as follows: 

Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Bureau of Statistics, 
Washington, October 22, 1907. 
Hon. Lawrence O. Murray, 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of October 21, asking for a statement: 
snowing by years, for the past five years, the number of persons employed iix 
this Bureau and paid from the appropriation " CoUecting statistics relat- 
ing to (Internal) commerce," together with a similar statement showing th^ 
number of persons engaged In this work and paid from the appropriation 
4t Salaries, Bureau of Statistics." I have to say that during the period named, 
1903 to date, the number of persons continuously employed from the fund foe- 
the "collection of facts relative to the internal and foreign commerce of th^ 
United States" has been two. The number of clerks paid from the appropriation*- 
" Salaries, Bureau of Statistics," who were assigned to service in the Inter — 
nal Commerce Division varied with the season, but averaged three during* 
each year from 1903 to 1906, and four in. 1907. On certain occasions a clerk paH 
from the internal-commerce fund, but found especially fitted for foreign com — 
merce work, has been assigned thereto and another clerk paid from the appro* — 
priation, " Salaries, Bureau of Statistics," substituted for him in the Inter — 
nal Commerce Division. 

It is proper to add that the time of the persons employed in the Division o^C 
Internal Commerce is not devoted exclusively to internal-commerce worki^ 
Numerous statements relating to other subjects are prepared by them, many tr^T. 
them requiring much time and labor ; and while there are parts of each montibm. 
in which the full attention of the six men is required to prepare the internal- — 
commerce statement for the Monthly Summary, the services of a portion of th«s 
force are frequently called into requisition for work of a miscellaneous chair — 
acter, often having no relation, to internal commerce. 
Very respectfully, 

O. P. Austin, Chief of Bureau. 

The Chairman. What I wanted to get at was the actual cost \tt* 
dollars, and I see you do not give me that, Mr. Austin. 

Mr. Austin. It would'be rather difficult to do that, Mr. Secretary , 
because the division does so much work that is not internal commerce . 
I should say that it could not exceed $6,000 a year, all told. 

The Chairman. Did you make me up a statement of what th_<^ 
printing cost, Doctor Havenner? 

Doctor Havenner. No; I did not make up a statement. I wem-~* 
over it and estimated it very carefully. 

The Chairman. What did you find? 

Doctor Havenner. That the printing is costing us from $12,00^3 
to $16,000 a year for the internal commerce statement. It is a f aL :■" 
average to say that the statement costs from $20,000 to $25,000 a yea*^~- 

The Chairman. The maximum would be, in your opinion, $25,00*3 
for printing and all? 

Doctor Havenner. Printing and all; yes, sir. 

Professor Willis. It seems to me it would be very well if we coul<3 
get at the exact cost. 

The Chairman. Will you go over your estimate on printing again? 
Doctor Havenner? 

Doctor Havenner. Yes, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF ME. JOSEPH NIMMO, Jr., 

Former Chief, Bureau of Statistics, when a Bureau of the Treasury Department- 

The Chairman. I have a letter this morning from Mr. Joseph 
Nimmo, jr., a former Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, who is unable 
to appear, and I will make his letter a part of the record. Mr. Nimmo 
writes as follows: 

Washington, D. C, October 22, 1907. 
Hon. L. O. Murray, 

Chairman of Committee on Consolidation of tlie 

Bureau of Statistics with the Bureau of the Census, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of Sep- 
tember 30, inviting me to appear before your committee in regard 
to the consolidation of the Bureau of Statistics with the Census 
Office. I regret to say that I have not been able sooner to reply to 
your request on account of illness and important work on which I 
am engaged. 

My experience in statistical work began with the year 1867, when 
I was employed as Chief of the Division of Tonnage in the Treasury 
Department. That service continued until the year 1873, when, I 
was transferred to the Senate Committee on Transportation Routes 
to the Seaboard, which I served until 1875, when the Division of 
Internal Commerce was created for me by that committee. I served 
in that capacity until the year 1878. From 1878 to 1885 I was Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics, and since that time I have been engaged 
in statistical work in connection with my professional service as an 
economist — a total period of about forty years. 

I was greatly surprised to hear of the proposition to consolidate 
the Bureau of Statistics with the Census Bureau, and believe such 
action would be detrimental to the public service. The Bureau of 
Statistics is essentially a bureau of customs revenues in its most 
important feature; all the rest is incidental to that service. I think 
that a great mistake was made in transferring the Bureau from the 
Treasury Department to the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
quite as great a mistake as would have been the transfer of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to that Department. 

The statistical work of the Bureau of Statistics was organized by 
Alexander Hamilton as a fundamental feature of the fiscal system 
of the United States, and as such it was made a bureau of the Office 
of the Register of the Treasury. It continued in .that relation until 
the year 1866, when, in consequence of the enormous growth of the 
Register's Office in connection with the national debt, it was decided 
to constitute it a separate bureau. Unfortunately, the mistake was 
made of giving it a name which is not at all significant of its work. 
The most important feature of its work is that of compiling data in 
regard to the customs revenue of the United States. Such data is 
collected by the customs officers throughout the United States and 
from time to time reported to the Bureau of Statistics, which properly 
should have been named the Bureau of Customs Revenue, in contra- 
distinction to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. From the beginning 
of the Government until the time that the Bureau was transferred to 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, whenever Congress was 
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engaged in legislation in regard to the customs revenue it .was cus- 
tomary to notify the Secretary of the Treasury of that fact, where- 
upon the officer best informed in regard to the details of the customs 
revenue statistics was assigned to duty in the office of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House for the purpose of being able to fur- 
nish data immediately to that committee; and when any revenue bill 
went over to the Senate Committee on Finance the same thing was 
done, the representative of the Treasury Department being detailed 
for duty there. Generally speaking, whenever any committee of Con- 
gress desired information in regard to the customs revenue, a letter 
was sent to the Treasury Department requesting that information, 
and in my experience the Secretary of the Treasury was always pre- 
pared, through the Bureau of Statistics, to make immediate answer to 
Congress in regard to all matters relating to customs revenue. He 
was held responsible (and I think ought always to be held responsi- 
ble) to Congress for information affecting such legislation and 
required to be prepared to answer all questions in regard to customs 
revenue from the data furnished by the bureau unfortunately mis- 
named the " Bureau of Statistics." 

There is no more propriety in calling the Bureau of Statistics by 
its present name than there would be in applying that name to any 
other bureau. For if a stranger should visit the various Departments 
of the Government — the State Department, the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Treasury Department, the Interior Depart- 
ment — he would find in all of them clerks engaged in the compilation 
of figure^ ; so that the term " statistics " is in this connection a mean- 
ingless word. The Bureau of Statistics might as well be called the 
" Bureau of Figures," and the same name might be applied to every 
bureau of the Government service. A descriptive name would have 
been* "Bureau of Customs Revenue Statistics." The idea of connect- 
ing the Bureau of Statistics with the Census Office is, to my mind, 
not only absurd, but farcical. 

A sound reason why the so-called Bureau of Statistics should never 
have been detached from the Treasury Department is that the infor- 
mation is compiled from data furnished by customs officers throiigh- 
out the United States. Those officers are under the control of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, which control is, in practice, exercised by his 
subordinate, the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. This work is 
essentially scientific, an independent branch of the public service, 
having no relation whatever to census work. Then, as I have 
remarked before, the compilation of this information is an essential 
part of the fiscal system of the United States as organized by Ham- 
ilton, and so existed up to the time that it was transferred from the 
Treasury Department to the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
So that, at both ends of the line — the furnishing of data by customs 
officials and the administration of the work of compiling such data, 
as well as the direct responsibility which existed in the beginning and 
which should still exist between the Treasury Department and Con- 
gress — the proposed union with the Census Office would disrupt the 
whole scheme and make confusion worse confounded. 

The absurdity of the name " Bureau of Statistics " is readily appre- 
hended by considering the fact that our language employs only 36 
symbols to express every science and every art which go to make up 
every library in the world — the 26 letters of the alphabet and the 10 
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numeral digits. The so-called but misnamed Bureau of Statistics is 
essentially a scientific organization, dealing with the science of com- 
merce and customs revenue ; and to mix it up with another statistical . 
bureau which naturally and inevitably expresses the results of its 
labors in the same symbols is, it seems to me, senseless. The mere fact 
that the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of the Census use fig- 
ures as the method of expressing the results of their respective labors 
furnishes no argument that the subjects which they respectively con- 
sider are similar, or that their respective lines of work ought to be 
consolidated. 

Very respectfully, Joseph Nimmo, Jr. 

STATEMENT OF MR. GEORGE K. HOLMES, 

Chief, Division of Foreign Markets, Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. Mr. Holmes, the question which we are consider- 
ing is the advisability of consolidating the Bureau of Statistics of 
this Department with the Bureau of the Census of this Department. 
We would like your opinion as to the advisability of so doing. 

Mr. Holmes. I have been entirely unable to find any reason or 
even excuse for consolidating these two Bureaus. Their work is 
thoroughly separate. The work of neither Bureau dovetails into 
that of the other. They do not cover the same ground. They are so 
thoroughly separate that I do not see why they should be under one 
head. If the Bureau of Statistics were a very small bureau, doing 
a small piece of work, it might be well to get it out of sight and 
put into the Census Office. Of course, that is not the fact. It has a 
large piece of work and a highly important piece, and it seems to me 
it ought to preserve its individuality. 

The Chairman. That conclusion is the result of your consideration 
of the work of the two Bureaus and your best judgment? 

Mr. Holmes. Yes, sir. 

Professor Willis. Have you ever been employed in the Bureau 
of Statistics or the Bureau of the Census? 

Mr. Holmes. I had charge of the " Farms, homes, and mortgages " 
in the census of 1890. I was five years in that Bureau. I have never 
been employed in the Bureau of Statistics of this Department. Of 
course, I have some familiarity with its work, but not so very much 
with regard to the details of its tabulation and the handling of its 
reports from the collectors. 

Professor Willis. Do you see that there could be any pecuniary 
economy in the transfer ? 

Mr. Holmes. I have thought of this question, but I do not see 
where a transfer could save one clerk or one dollar iu expense, unless 
you cut down somebody's salary. 

Professor Willis. Have you looked into the internal commerce 
figures at all ? 

Mr. Holmes. Of course, they have attracted my attention ever 
since they first appeared. 

Professor Willis. Do you think that those could be handled any 
better on a different basis? 

Mr. Holmes. 1 think they contain a lot of good matter, but it 
does seem to me that they cover very much more space than is 
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needed. The press notice that is given out contains the gist of the 
monthly report. While I would not reduce the report to the size 
of the press notice, at the same time it does seem to me that it would 
be more useful if boiled down. 

Professor Willis. The proposition that has been here, particularly 
with reference to the internal commerce work, was on the question 
whether it could be improved by applying new methods to it, on the 
ground that it is not now sufficiently inclusive. 

Mr. Holmes. Really I have not thought of that especially at any 
time, and not at all lately, because I did not know you were consider- 

in & it; - 
Professor Willis. What do you think is the value of figures on the 

movement of staple commodities such as are given in the internal 

commerce figures ? 

Mr. Holmes. 1 believe there is some value in them as related to the 
quantity of the production. That would be the principal fundamen- 
tal use of such information. What the trade wants to know is pro- 
duction, and the movement gives some notion of the quantity 01 the 
production, and of the quantity held back perhaps for future market- 
ing. 

Professor Willis. So you think those figures should be maintained 
and extended, if anything? 

Mr. Holmes. I think they should be maintained, but I would boil 
the matter down, it seems to me. 

Professor Willis. You speak now merely of condensation in the 
presentation of them? 

Mr. Holmes. Yes, that is what I mean. 

Professor Willis. You don't mean that there should be less of the 
figures ? 

Mr. Holmes. Oh, no ; I will not say that. 

Mr. Austin. The suggestion has been made that the Statistical Ab- 
stract, with which you are of course familiar, might be perhaps better 
handled by the Census Office or under the charge of an interdepart- 
mental committee which should allot roughly to each Department or 
statistical section of the Government the amount of space to which it 
is fairly entitled. What do you think of that suggestion? Do you 
think there will be any advantage in such a change ; and if so, in what 
manner ? 

Mr. Holmes. The Statistical Abstract is a publication that might 
be made by any competent statistical office, of course ; but the Bureau 
of Statistics has it by right of possession, and has had it so long un- 
disputed that it should not be transferred to another office. I do not 
see why it should be given to another office. It might be well, how- 
ever, to have, a little council of departmental men to determine the 
matter that shall go in it. I am not sure but that might be a wise 
thing to do. 

Mr. Austin. On that point, Mr. Chairman, of a closer cooperation 
between the Departments in supplying matter 1 would like to say that 
the officer of the Bureau who has had immediate charge of that ab- 
stract for many years tells me it has been his custom to invite the 
various Departments to suggest any addition which they desire made 
in the matter coming from them. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. HENBY C. ADAMS, 

Statistician, Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Chairman. I have received the following letter from Professor 
Adams, Statistician of the Interstate Commerce Commission : 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Division of Statistics and Accounts, 

Washington, October 9, 1907. 
Hon. Lawrence O. Murray, 

Assistant Secretary, Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : In reply to your invitation of September 28, to appear 
before a committee appointed for the consideration of the possible 
consolidation of the statistical bureaus of your Department, I would 
say: 

It will give me great pleasure to appear before this committee if 
there is anything pertinent that I may W able to say upon the ques- 
tion. Whatever I might say would, of course, be without any knowl* 
edge upon the particular question involved, and for that reason 
could not go beyond what may as well be submitted by letter. 

In my opinion, the policy of consolidating the administrative super- 
vision over statistics may easily be carried too far. Statistics are of 
two decidedly different classes, one being for the purpose of securing 
definite information, and the other for the purpose of rendering im- 
mediate and direct assistance to somebody clothed by law with 
administrative functions. So far as the first class is concerned, the 
man who is at the head of the statistical bureau ought to be a scien- 
tific expert in the class of information with which his bureau deals, 
and there is great danger in placing such experts under the direction 
of men who are primarily administrators. 

With regard to the second class of statistics, it is wholly out of the 
question to separate the bureau which deals with them from the ad- 
ministrative institution that makes use of the information gathered. 
Moreover, the conditions under which such statistics are collected are 
in large measure determined by administrative needs. This, of 
course, opens up suggestions too broad and comprehensive in char- 
acter to be touched upon in this letter. 

With regard to the particular question submitted, namely, the con- 
solidation of the statistical bureaus of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, I should dislike to express myself without careful con- 
sideration of the entire subject. The only purpose of this letter is to 
say that if, in your opinion, I can be of the slightest service, I should 
be glad to appear before the committee. 

Very truly, yours, Henry C. Adams, 

In Charge of Statistics and Accounts. 

STATEMENT OF MR. H. T. NEWCOMB, 

Attorney at Law, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Newcomb. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the compli- 
ment of being called here, but I really can not see why I was called, 
because I have been out of touch with these questions for so long 
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that I can not think that I have any opinion that would be of any 
help to this commission. 

The Chairman. Will you, Mr. Newcomb, give the committee your 
opinion on the question which you heard me put to Professor Adams ? 

Mr. Newcomb. It seems to me that is a question on which it is very 
easy to have an opinion without very much knowledge of the facts; 
and if I should express an opinion to-day, I might hold a different 
one to-morrow if I should learn something contradictory to the facts 
I have in mind just now. 

I confess to a strong predisposition toward doing these things in 
the largest possible units, and getting them together under the broad- 
est sort of individual supervision. My ideal has always been that of 
a great statistical factory headed by a good business man with suffi- 
cient education and perception of economic and statistical conditions 
to weigh the suggestions of his expert advisers — the specialists — and 
to reduce those suggestions to a comprehensive and balanced plan of 
action. It seems to me that while the objections to that plan are 
numerous, they are outweighed by equally numerous and much 
stronger reasons in favor of it. I think that the quality of statistical 
work in the Government will be improved by that sort of supervision 
rather than impaired. I have often said, ard I presume members 
of this commission have heard me say, when I had more to do with 
that sort of work than I have now, that the thing we need most is a 
statistical fool-killer — somebody to head off investigations that never 
ought to be made at all. I think perhaps that would be one of the 
large advantages. 

I appreciate the high quality of the work that is being done by 
the Bureau of Statistics and the wide range of work that is done there. 
But its situation seems to be rather anomalous. It has come to do a 
great deal of work which was not done anywhere else, and ought to 
have been done somewhere, and which the Bureau is doing admir- 
ably ; but I am inclined to think sometimes that under the direction 
of an administrator who had other lines of investigation which some- 
times approach pretty closely to those in the Bureau of Statistics 
the work would be of greater public value and would perhaps be 
known to have greater public value. We must not only get good 
statistics here, and be sure that they are accurate, but in order to 
have the highest utility they must be recognized generally as having 
that accuracy. If we could have a great permanent statistical bureau, 
coordinating all these investigations except those that are intimately 
connected with the administrative work of some great Department, 
where they must in any event employ the administrative agencies by 
which the data compiled are obtained, there would be a higher sanc- 
tion in the public mind for the figures that emanate from the 
Government. 

Mr. Austin. Do you think that the record of foreign commerce 
pure and simple, and of the relation thereof to the revenue, would 
be better transferred to the Census Office ? 

Mr. Newcomb. I have always wondered whether that work would 
not be best done in the Treasury Department directly. It would 
seem as though that was really the particular accounting of the Treas- 
ury Department. But I was thinking especially of the broad range 
of work that has come to be done in your Department. 
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Mr. Austin. Then what you had more in mind — not meaning to 
ask a leading question — was perhaps the internal commerce work and 
the statistical abstract work ? 

Mr. Newcomb. Yes ; the general statistical work, I would say, not 
the records of imports and exports. 

Mr. Austin. But the records of imports and exports you think 
have a closer relation to the Treasury Department? 

Mr. Newcomb. It would seem to me that is almost an internal mat- 
ter. I have been curious to know whether the separation from the 
Treasury Department has had a good or a bad effect in getting that 
work done. 

I would just like to add this much, because I have spoken rather 
freely, that it seems to me that this is a question of practical admin- 
istration for the practical administrators in the Government service, 
and that if I were in the Government service, and should have to 
settle it I should not think of settling it without a very thorough 
investigation. I have not made any.such investigation, and the facts 
and conditions are not now very familiar to me, if they ever were. 

The Chairman. That is what the Secretary is trying to get. He 
is trying to get the best thought on the subject, inside the Govern- 
ment circles and outside also. 

Doctor Neill. There are one or two matters of general principle, 
Mr. Chairman, that have a direct bearing on any transfer of this 
kind, on which I would like to ask Mr. Newcomb a question or two. In 
your own work, Mr. Newcomb, would you consider that your reputa- 
tion as a statistician — or, leaving aside your reputation, the appre- 
ciation of your own work in railroad lines — is due as much to mere 
knowledge of statistics and statistical methods as it is to a profound 
comprehension of railroad problems and railroad affairs? 

Mr. Newcomb. As Professor Adams just said, statistics is a tool. 
There must be back of and more important than the knowledge of 
statistical methods — because that comes easily enough — an adequate 
comprehension of the problem to be solved. But I do not agree 
with his notion that the specialist must be in absolute charge of the 
work. In fact, I have come to think that the specialist is a very 
dangerous man to have charge of that work. His work is too costly 
and it goes too far ; it goes off into channels that are not worth travers- 
ing. Such control does not make for good administration. A com- 
petent administrator will do a great deal better. And it is wonder- 
ful what the Government gets for a little money in the way of serv- 
ice. I do not think there has ever been any serious difficulty in 
getting very able men at very low salaries. This work all seems to 
be done pretty well. 

Doctor Neill. Have you ever held a Government position where 
you tried to get them? 

Mr. Newcomb. Yes. I think, perhaps, the problem of getting 
men in the Census Office when the Census Office had to be organized 
every ten years was as serious a problem of that sort as was ever under- 
taken, and it seems to me it was met in a wonderful way. They were 
able to take in, when the Twelfth Census was organized, men of ade- 
quate training, some of whom had passed out of the Government serv- 
ice but were glad to come back, who were amply qualified to take hold 
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of the work that they took up, and did it splendidly, outside, of 
course, of my own division — the Division of Agriculture. \And they 
have now the best agricultural statistician in the country ; thejr have 
the best man in manufactures, and the best man in population. I 
do not know anything about the vital statistics work as now organ- 
ized, but I presume they have the best man in vital statistics. And 
all along the line, down through the divisions^ so far as I know any- 
thing about them, they have men of such capacity that if they had 
devoted it to business lines it would have meant exceptional success. 
No ; if you could relieve the Government Departments of the incubus 
of other sorts of difficulties and impediments to work, men would 
come in and stay longer and do their work better. The difficulty 
is not in the salaries that are paid, though I would like to see them 
very much higher. The difficulty is principally in impediments to 
good work, which, perhaps, have all been removed now, but in my 
time they certainly existed. 

Doctor Neill. You are referring to political conditions? 

Mr. Newcomb. Political conditions. 

Mr. 'North. They have not all been removed yet. 

Mr. Newcomb. I supposed they had. 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Newcomb, of the various classes of work per- 
formed by the Bureau of Statistics, which do you consider most 
necessary to the Government service ? 

Mr. Newcomb. It goes without saying that we must have the 
statistics of imports and exports, and it is of vital importance thai 
they should be as well kept as is practicable. If I had the decision 
of such a question — I see where you are going, and I would rather 
go the whole distance — it does not seem to me now that there could 
be any question that that part of the Bureau's work ought to go 
back to the Treasury Department. I should like to see that part go 
back to the Treasury Department and the rest go to the Census Office. 
I believe that would be the proper distribution. Then I should 
like to see some other bureaus go to the Census. 

Doctor Neill. Have you considered the relation between the Bu- 
reau of Statistics and the Bureau of Manufactures? 

Mr. Newcomb. No ; as to that I have no knowledge at all. 

STATEMENT OF PROF. FRANK H. DIXON, 

Of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Chairman. Professor Dixon, will you give the committee 
your opinion as to whether or not the Bureau of Statistics should be 
consolidated with the Bureau of the Census? 

Professor Dixon. I should prefer to do that in a somewhat round- 
about way, Mr. Secretary. 

The Chairman. We would rather have it direct, Professor. 

Professor Dixon. In order to explain my position, I should like 
to say in advance that it seems to me that statistics can be used for 
two distinct purposes. In the first place, general compilations can 
be made at stated intervals for general information, or they may be 
used, as Professor Adams stated in his testimony, for specific admin- 
istrative purposes. To illustrate, it seems to me that the Census 
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investigation of employees and wages, such as is carried on at the 
decennial census, woula illustrate the first kind of statistics, and the 
child labor investigation by the Bureau of Labor would illustrate 
the second. I feel very strongly that statistics which have an ad- 
ministrative purpose should be kept within the Department which 
is intrusted with the administration of that specific law. I feel that 
the success of the Interstate Commerce Commission has been in 
considerable measure due to its statistical division, and I do not be- 
lieve that work could have been accomplished if it had been carried 
on under a large general statistical bureau which was concerned 
merely with statistical compilation. Professor Adams's direct con- 
tact with the railroad auditors and comptrollers in the administra- 
tion of the statistical division has been of immense value to the 
•Interstate Commerce Commission all the way through; and I should 
say that the transfer of that division, for example, to a large statisti- 
cal bureau would very greatly weaken the efficiency of the whole 
interstate commerce law. 

Professor Willis. It has been stated here that that is exactly what 
is proposed — to transfer the statistical work to the Census Bureau. 

Professor Dixon. Of the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Professor Willis. Yes. Are we correctly informed about that ? 

Professor Dixon. Proposed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion ? 

Professor Willis. Yes. 

Professor Dixon. Well, of course, I am a very new employee of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. I could not answer that. I never 
heard any such rumor. 

Professor Willis. Your statement there is particularly interesting 
to me in view of what we have heard said about that. 

Professor Dixon. I do not imagine that any such proposition ever 
came from the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Chairman. As I remember the testimony, it was to the effect 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission was not going to enlarge 
its field of statistics, but on the other hand might want to curtail it ; 
at least, it was not going to enlarge its statistical work, and I think 
one of the witnesses said they wanted to get rid of some of it. 

•Professor. Willis. I understood Mr. North to say that the proposi- 
tion was to transfer all that to the Census Bureau. 

Doctor Neill. I was not present when that statement was made, 
but my understanding of the matter is that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission feels that it is at the present time carrying on adminis- 
trative and judicial functions, and that the Commission feels that its 
judicial functions should be reserved to it and that the entire admin- 
istrative work should be transferred to an independent bureau of 
transportation, which would probably enlarge the sphere of work 
rather than diminish it. As an illustration, it would take charge, say, 
of the administration of the safety appliance law, and the enforce- 
ment of all laws, and the only question left to the Commission would 
be whether this or that particular thing was a violation of law. 

Professor Dixon. Now it seems to me, to take up the specific ques- 
tion, that there are several different lines of work carried on by the 
Bureau of Statistics that might properly be transferred to the bu- 
reau concerned with the administration of the specific law. The 
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matter of transferring the commercial statistics of imports and ex- 
ports to the Treasury Department has been referred to several times 
this morning. I should most heartily favor that. It seems to me 
that the primary function of these statistics is to administer the cus- 
toms service, and that they should be in charge of the customs 
division. 

The Chairman. Of course, that would require legislation, Pro- 
fessor Dixon, and that is not under discussion. We are directing our 
attention to something that can be done by administrative order. 

Professor Dixon. I should favor the taking over by the Census 
Bureau of the part of the work of the Bureau of Statistics which is 
concerned with general compilation — the Statistical Abstract, for ex- 
ample. The water transportation, I should hope, would eventually 
fo to the Interstate Commerce Commission, if the law is extended, as 
hope it will be, to cover water transportation.' My answer can not 
be specific, because I am not practically conversant with the Govern- 
ment Departments ; but my feeling is that the Census Bureau should 
have charge of only general compilation, and that compilations which 
are concerned with specific administrative work should be left to the 
bureaus having charge of that work. I am afraid I do not answer 
your question directly, Mr. Secretary. 

The Chairman. I think I get your view, Professor Dixon, very 
well. Specifically, you think the Statistical Abstract might well be 
transferred there, do you? 

Professor Dixon. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You doubt very much the advisability of trans- 
ferring the internal commerce work and the foreign and domestic 
imports ? 

Professor Dixon. Yes, sir; at the present time. 

The Chairman. Your opinion would be that all transportation 
questions, so far as good organization is concerned at least, should 
go to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has charge of 
transportation ? 

Professor Dixon. I should think so. 

The Chairman. And that the ideal arrangement would be for the 
figures on foreign and domestic imports to go back to the customs 
division of the Treasury ? 

Professor Dixon. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you, Professor 
Dixon. Would you like to submit a little memorandum in writing, 
supplementing your ideas on the question ? 

Professor Dixon. I do not feel that I could say anything more than 
I have said this morning. 

Thereupon, at li.40 o'clock a. m., the committee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the chairman. 



NINTH DAY. 



Wednesday, November 6, 1907. 
The committee met at 9.30 o'clock a. m. in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
Present: Messrs. Murray (chairman), North, Austin, and Willis. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. WILLIAM BOYS HUNTEB, 

Special Examiner, Bureau of Corporations, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hunter, what experience had you in statistics 
before your appointment in the Bureau of Corporations ? 

Mr. Hunter. I was in the Census Office from July, 1900, to April, 
1904. Prior to that time I had collegiate training in statistical work. 

The Chairman. What work were you engaged on in the Census 
Office? 

Mr. Hunter. I was in the Division of Methods and Eesults, of 
which Prof. Walter F. Willcox was chief statistician during the first 
part of my service. During the last year I was in charge of the 
division. My work consisted of the supervision of the details of the 
preparation of the Abstract of the Twelfth Census, the outlining and 
supervision of the preparation of tables to be used in a critical analy- 
sis of the results of the Twelfth Census, and the editing of the bulle- 
tins published from the Division of Methods and Results. \ 

The Chairman. Are you familiar with the publications of the 
Bureau of Statistics of this Department? 

Mr. Hunter. I have not had time to become thoroughly familiar 
with them, as I have been out of town a great deal since I received 
the notice to appear before this committee. 

The Chairman. You know the purpose of this hearing, Mr. 
Hunter? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. 

The Chairman. The main question is whether or not the Bureau 
of Statistics should be consolidated with and made a part of the 
Bureau of the Census. On that main question, what is your opinion ? 

Mr. Hunter. I think the work could be done better under sep- 
arate bureaus. In my judgment, the present work of the Bureau of 
Statistics, together with some other work which might be transferred 
to it, is sufficiently distinct from that of the Bureau of the Census 
and of such importance and coherence as to call for a separate bureau 
in the organization of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 

The Chairman. Do you think there is any part of the work of the 
Bureau of Statistics that is more closely allied with the Bureau of 
the Census than it is with the Bureau of Statistics, and might be 
transferred with advantage! 

Mr. Hunter. The only part that occurs to me of which that might 
be true is the Statistical Abstract. It seems to me the Abstract ought 
to speak for all the statistical work of the Government, and its con- 
tents and the form of presentation should more properly be decided 
by a committee on which the various statistical bureaus were repre- 
sented, and then the clerical preparation of it under the general direc- 
tion of that committee might possibly be more advantageously done 
in the Census Office. The place of its clerical preparation does not 
seem to me to be very important. 

The Chairman. Assuming that the Abstract were transferred t6 
the Bureau of the Census, don't you think it would be a better plan 
to have the Director of the Census call the representatives of other 
Departments together with him for a conference, and as a result of 
such conference that he direct the entire publication? Would not 
that be better than having a committee direct any governmental 
publication ? 
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Mr. Hunter. I think the chief officers of the different bureaus 
should have more voice in the contents of the Abstract than that 
would give them. Were they members of a committee to decide the 
various questions that would come up, they would have more influ- 
ence than they would as mere advisers to the Director of the Census. 
Furthermore, the committee plan gjives an opportunity to select from 
the experts in the Government service the men especially qualified for 
this work and thus bring to it a knowledge and efficiency which can 
not be secured in any one bureau. 

I had. experience in the preparation of the Abstract of the Twelfth 
Census, which covered the ten large volumes published by four sep- 
arate divisions of the Bureau of the Census. A committee had the 
matter in hand, and I had charge of the work, under the direction of 
that committee. My opinion on the present question is based largely 
on that experience. 

The Chairman. Well, I must say I am not in favor of governmen- 
tal publications being directed by committees. I think it is illog- 
ical, cumbersome, and entirely unnecessary; it leads to confusion, 
slowness of publication 

Mr. North. No responsibility ? 

The Chairman. And no responsibility in the end. In other words, 
every one man can get out from under, and say it is the indefinite, 
soulless committee that did it. I do believe in having every Depart- 
ment represented, and apportioning out the part of the Abstract 
which each Department wants, but then I believe that one man must 
be responsible for its publication. 

Now, aside from the Abstract, Mr. Hunter, you think that there 
is nothing there that could properly be transferred to the Bureau of 
the Census? 

Mr. Hunter. I think not. 

The Chairman. Have you any suggestion to offer as to the consoli- 
dation or transfer of any other statistical work from the Bureau 
where it now is to any other existing Bureau of this Department? 

Mr. Hunter. I believe the Bureau of Manufactures should be con- 
solidated with the Bureau of Statistics. 

The Chairman. What is your reason for that suggestion, Mr. 
Hunter? 

Mr. Hunter. The statistics of foreign and domestic commerce 
and the publication of helpful trade information is properly but one 
field, and I see no reason for having two bureaus in it. 

The Chairman. Is that all the suggestion you would make as to 
the rearrangement or retransfer of statistical work in this Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. ' 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Hunter, T infer from your suggestion with refer- 
ence to the Statistical Abstract that you think it could be better pre- 
pared by the Census Office than by the Bureau that is now preparing 
it. What are your reasons for thinking that ? 

Mr. Hunter. I do not think, Mr. Austin, that that was my remark. 
I said that while the contents 6f the Abstract should be decided upon 
by a committee, possibly the tabular work could be done there more 
advantageously. That would depend entirely upon the clerical force 
of the Bureau of Statistics. If the Bureau of Statistics has the 
clerical force to do the work properly without interfering with its 
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more regular duties, I see no reason for transferring it to the Bureau 
of the Census. 

Mr. Austin. Don't you think, Mr. Hunter, that the experience of 
forty years in the preparation and publication of the Abstract in the 
Bureau of Statistics — I think it is just about forty years since it was 
begun — would be of sufficient importance to warrant serious con- 
sideration as offsetting the additional advantage of an office having 
a large number of clerks? 

Mr. Hunter. That should be considered. The Bureau of Statis- 
tics no doubt has men who have become familiar with such work, 
and there would be some loss if they did not continue on it. 

Mr. Austin. You understand that the annual work upon the 
Abstract is not a compilation of all the matter which is in it, but 
merely the addition year by year of the later figures? Had you 
that in mind when you suggested that the larger force of the Census 
might be an advantage in the compilation of the Abstract ? 

Mr. Hunter. As I said, I judge it to make little difference where 
the mere clerical work on the Abstract is done, and in fact I think it 
better to have each bureau prepare the manuscript of the tables which 
the committee decides are to cover the work of that bureau. Each 
bureau could prepare the copy for the tables abstracting its work 
more accurately and at less cost than could be done by any other 
bureau, because of its familiarity with the material to be abstracted. 
But the committee should decide on the identical form of every table, 
after considering such recommendations and information as it chooses 
to request of the officers of the various bureaus. The proof reading 
and other work incidental to the printing of the volume should be 
placed in some one office. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hunter, is this a fair statement of your argu* 
ment in regard to the Statistical Abstract — that while you do not 
know of any particular economies that might be effected in the way 
of saving money by the transfer, still on general principles you be- 
lieve that the one great statistical abstract of the United States 
should be published by the one largest governmental statistical 
bureau ? 
Mr. Hunter. No ; I do not think that need necessarily be the case. 
The Chairman. I do not see that there is anything to your argu- 
ment, then. You have no reason for your transfer. 
Mr. Hunter. I am not making an argument for the transfer. 
The Chairman. No; but if you can not save any money and do 
not theoretically benefit your organization, what do you lead up to? 
You lead up to a transfer just for transfer's sake, which would be 
a useless thing to do. You either benefit your organization as a 
governmental organization, or you save money, or you don't do any- 
thing. Am I right about that, Mr. North ? 
Mr. North. I think you have stated it just about as it is. 
The Chairman. If you don't get a better organization or save 
funds for the Government, you had better leave it where it is, be- 
cause otherwise it would be going around Robin Hood's barn to do 
nothing. Now, then, what is your argument for the transfer? 

Mr. Hunter. I would not recommend a transfer unless certain 
conditions exist which I do not now know to exist. If the Bureau 
of Statistics is able to do that work without interrupting its other 
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work — that is, if its clerical force is large enough so that when it 
comes time to prepare the Abstract it can do it— 5 see no reason for 
making a transfer. On the other hand, if the Abstract is made to 
cover some ground which it does not cover now, and the Bureau of 
Statistics would not be prepared to do that additional clerical work, 
then perhaps there would be an advantage in having it done in the 
Census Office. 

DIGEST OF LETTER FROM MR. JOHN FRANKLIN CROWELL, 

Formerly Internal dun merer Expert, Bureau of Statistics, Department of 

Commerce and Labor. 

Mr. John Franklin Crowell, formerly chief of the Division of In- 
ternal Commerce in the Bureau of Statistics, and now connected with 
the Wall Street Journal, of New York, in a personal letter to the 
chairman of the committee, which is not made a part of the record, 
speaks from the standpoint which the business world makes of Fed- 
eral statistics, and submits views of which the following is a digest : 

The grouping of the several statistical bureaus under one Depart- 
ment has furnished the desired extent of unification and common 
control necessary for their best administration, and, any further 
consolidation within the Department would have the effect of impair- 
ing the efficiency of the bureaus concerned or of reducing greatly the 
public interest in their work. The Bureau of the Census, the Bu- 
reau of Labor, and the Bureau of Statistics occupy such distinct 
fields of statistical inquiry as to make it highly inadvisable, from 
the standpoint of their relation to the public use of statistics, to 
consolidate one with another. 

Under consolidation the possibilities of each developing to a 
greater mastery of its own field would be largely cut off, as no one 
mind is broad gauged enough to be at once in adequate touch with 
three great departments of statistical inquiry and publication, and 
the result would be to create but a recording agency, whose work 
would lack the element of timeliness in their service to the commer- 
cial public. 

For the good of the service, from the administrative and from the 
outside standpoint, it is to be hoped that the Department may see 
its way clear to develop these bureaus into more comprehensive 
mastery of their distinct fields rather than to subject them to a 
process of devolution by which their worth must be fundamentally 
impaired. 

Mr. Crowell inclines to the opinion, however, that there ought to be 
no division in the efforts to master the statistical problems relating 
to commerce. For that reason he believes that the best ends of all 
concerned would be served if the work done by the Bureau of Manu- 
factures, which belonged originally to the Bureau of Statistics, were 
reincorporated with that of the latter Bureau. 

STATEMENT OF MR. J. N. WHITNEY, 

Chief Clerk, Bureau of Statistics, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

The Chairman. I have a letter from Mr. Whitney, dated the 4tb 
instant, which I will read first. On the question ^s to whether or 
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not the Statistical Abstract should be transferred from the Bureau 
of Statistics to the Bureau of the Census, Mr. Whitney writes as 
follows : 

Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Bureau of Statistics, 
Washington, November 4, 1907. 
Mr. Lawrence O. Murray, 

Chairman of the Statistical Committee. 

Sir : Having been for a long time in charge of the preparation of 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States, published by this 
Bureau, I beg leave to submit the following reasons why, i i my 
opinion, the Abstract should not be transferred from this Bureau to 
the Bureau of the Census : 

The first Statistical Abstract prepared by this Bureau was that 
for 1878 and was commenced at the instance of Hon. John Sherman, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, and was placed under the direction 
of Mr. Joseph Nimmo, jr., then chief of this Bureau. Mr. Sherman 
had for some time this object in view, and being especially interested 
in finance and commerce it was natural that the Abstract at its incep- 
tion should deal largely with those subjects. 

The Abstract has been in great measure under my direction from 
the time it was started until the present time. A great deal of care 
has been devoted to its compilation ; the Bureau has sought the aid 
of officers of the Government, and economists outside of the Govern- 
ment, in its development, and when it could be ascertained from any 
source that there was ai y new line of statistics for which reliable 
data were accessible for a series of years, whether of public or private 
origin, in regard to the material industries of the country it has been 
included in the Abstract. 

The main idea controlling the preparation of the Abstract at its 
inception, and which has been continued throughout the series, has 
been that it should be confined to United States statistics correspond- 
ing mainly to the British Statistical Abstract of the United King- 
dom, which has always been considered an admirable publication 
and one of the most useful for consultation in regard to the develop- 
ment of commerce, finance, etc., of the United Kingdom. 

With the view that the Abstract should be confined entirely to 
United States statistics, practically all foreign matter has been ex- 
cluded from it ; only in four instances has this been departed from, 
and then against my recommendatio , as it was my idea that this 
Abstract should be confined to home subjects and that ultimately 
another Abstract would be prepared somewhat similar to the British 
Abstract, of the principal and other foreign countries, which should 
include foreign statistical tables. In pursuance of that idea the 
Bureau has already published two installments of an Abstract of 
the principal and other foreign countries; and it is my recommenda- 
tion that the United States abstract should be continued in its present 
form, excluding all statistics of foreign matter. 

In .preparing the Abstract it has been customary down to a recent 
period to send out the tables each year to the various heads of bureaus 
and sources of origin of the data, with a request for the correction 
of the tables if any errors were discovered in the figures of prior 
years, the insertion of the statistics of an additiowal ^%»x\ ^^s^SSm*- 
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suggestion of any other tables relating to the business of their re- 
spective offices, which would show for a series of years valuable in- 
formation. During the whole period when this was done, very few, 
if any, suggestions came from the various Government Departments 
as to additional matter which would be of interest to be shown in the 
Abstract. The Bureau has, however, received valuable suggestions 
from private parties as to lines of statistics which it mig;ht be desir- 
able to show in the Abstract, and has give i careful consideration to 
suggestions from any quarter as to the presentation in the Abstract 
of any valuable statistics which could be prepared for a series of 
years from reliable data. 

The Abstract has naturally been of gradual growth, and most of 
the tables contained therein have been originated by the Bureau. It 
has not been thought to be in harmony with the general scheme of 
the Abstract to include figures which could only cover one or two 
years; the general idea being that statistics should be for so many 
years as to make it possible to draw deductions therefrom covering 
a reasonable period. 

The Bureau has also always given careful consideration to any 
criticism in regard to the arrangement of the Abstract tables which 
has emanated from any source whether public or private. 

The Abstract has received the highest commendations of any of 
the publications of the Bureau, and in few instances have its arrange- 
ment and accuracy been adversely criticised; this is the more re- 
markable from the fact that it has gone extensively into leading 
libraries and into the hands of economists, professors of colleges, and 
other persons interested in financial and commercial matters. 

I think the suggestion made in the course of the present inquiry 
that the Abstract should be transferred to the Census Bureau inju- 
dicious and based on too little examination into the subject. Very 
little matter — comparatively about 10 per cent — of the wide range 
of statistics embraced in the Abstract is of census origin, and I can 
see no better reason for transferring it to the Census Office than to 
the Agricultural or Treasury Departments, both of which have fur- 
nished considerable data. 

As previously stated, the preparation of the Abstract has been 
largely in my hands from the beginning to the present time, a period 
of about thirty years, assisted by trained clerks whose service .and 
experience also covers a lonsr period. This experience has an im- 
portant bearing upon precision and facility in the work, many of 
the tables involving, as they do, methods not readily apparent to 
those unfamiliar with them. For instance, the adding of the later 
years' figures to the tables of duties collected on imported merchan- 
dise, imports and exports by articles, in transit and warehouse mer- 
chandise, etc., covering several years, requires a knowledge of our 
schedules of articles imported and exported, etc., past and present, 
the laws and regulations of the Treasury Department, as well as of 
this Department, governing the entries and clearances of merchandise 
at the various custom-houses governing our inward and outward 
foreign commerce ; also a considerable knowledge of our tariff laws, 
all of which technicalities, can only be acquired by long experience 
and training. 

The growth of the Abstract, little by little, from a small book of 
about 150 pages to the present volume, embracing 700 pages, has 
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occasioned a great deal of investigation, inquiry, and correspondence, 
the details or which form a part of the files of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and also of the experience and knowledge of those intimately 
connected with the work. 

It is the custom of the editors of the various statistical annuals 
in this and other countries to send their pages each year to the 
Bureau of Statistics for the addition of later data. We have thus, 
during all these years, established a close relationship with prominent 
statisticians and foreign government officials which aids us materially 
in securing needed documents and data from sources at home and 
abroad. The Statistical Abstract has become thoroughly identified 
in the public mind with the Bureau, where it originated and where 
it was developed. 

The compilation of the Abstract is not a matter in which the 
punching machine can be used ; therefore it must be compiled in the 
same manner as has been done in this Bureau. It would seem to be a 
matter of doubtful expediency to transfer the Abstract from the Bu- 
reau which originated it, and in which it has been prepared tp the 
marked satisfaction of those consulting it, to another Bureau where 
its preparation will be in new hands and its success will be more or 
less experimental. It would seem better policy for a committee on 
statistics, constituted in the Department, to suggest new or modified 
statistics. 

Very truly, yours, J. N. Whitney, 

Chief Clerk. 
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The following table shows, with respect to statistical abstracts of the most 
Important countries of the world, the total pages, number of pages devoted to 
commerce and navigation, and per cent of total : 



Country. 



Austria 

Belgium 

Oanada 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Italy 

Japan. _. 

Netherlands- 
Russia. 



Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

United States _ - _ „_ __. 

British abstracts: 

1. Statistical abstract of the United Kingdom 

2. Statistical abstract for the British Empire 

8. Statistical abstract for the several British Oolonies, posses- 
sions, and protectorates 

4. Statistical abstract relating to British India— 

5. Statistical abstract for the principal and other foreign coun- 

tries _ 

6. Abstract of labor statistics for the United Kingdom 

7. Abstract of foreign labor statistics 

8. Agricultural statistics 



Total- 



Total 
pages. 



Number. 
484 
446 
340 
447 
550 
443 
532 



310 

747 



376 
710 



376 
192 



874 
260 
348 
306 



2,604 



.Pages devoted to 
commerce and navi- 
gation. 



Number. 
70 
26 
46 
34 
33 
110 
35 
60 
42 
52 
60 
34 
210 



210 
137 



217 
5 



58 



942 



Per cent. 

14 

5 

13 

7 

6 

25 

6 

9 

19 

17 

8 

10 

57 

51 



57 
71 



58 
2 
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Professor Willis. Mr. Whitney, do you know what the actual 
cost of getting out the Statistical Abstract is now ? 

Mr. Whitney. No, sir, I do not, as we have no records in the Bu- 
reau of the cost of the various publications. I presume that our 
friend Doctor Havenner could tell you that. 

Professor Willis. He would hardly be able to tell the cost of com- 
pilation. That is what I refer to now. 

Mr. Whitney. Well, I should say that the work of perhaps one 
clerk is devoted to the preparation of the tables. 

Professor Willis. That is, continuously employed throughout the 
year, you mean ? 

Mr. Whitney. No. I should say that about the work of one 
clerk — perhaps not all of his time because there is the season from, 
say, about June 30 to December that we can get these statistics. His 
time is pretty thoroughly occupied during that period and he has 
some help besides. 

Professor Willis. That would be one-half of one clerk. 

Mr. Whitney. I think I will modify my answer by saying that a 
• portion of the time of a couple of clerks is required for this work dur- 
ing that time. I should say that probably two-thirds of the time of 
a clerk would cover all that is done. 

Professor Willis. And what percentage of your time is devoted to 
the Statistical Abstract? 

Mr. Whitney. Well, not so much at the present time as several 
years ago. 

Professor Willis. What I want to get at is the amount of supervi- 
sory attention that is called for. 

Mr. Whitney. Well, I supervise what shall go into the Abstract, 
and to a considerable extent, with Mj\ Austin, the form in which the 
tables shall be presented. 

Professor Willis. Then, on the basis of that, can you not estimate 
the cost of compilation ? 

Mr. Whitney. I should not say that the cost of compilation was 
more than $1,800. 

Professor Willis. You estimate the cost of the Statistical Ab- 
stract 

Mr. Whitney. I mean in its compilation. 

Professor Willis (continuing). Yes, as made ready for the printer, 
at $1,600 per annum? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes. 

The Chairman. Have you any other statement you want to make 
in addition to the statements contained in your letter? 

Mr. Whitney. I have nothing in particular in regard to the ab- 
stract than is contained in that letter. 

The Chairman. Have you any other views on the whole question 
which we are considering? 

Mr. Whitney. Yes; I have very positive views as to the expedi- 
ency of transferring the Bureau of Statistics to the Census Office. 

The Chairman. What is your opinion on that question? 

Mr. Whitney. I am opposed to it. I think that the idea in legis- 
lation has always been that the Bureau of Statistics should be a 
bureau of a department. In 1844 Mr. Pratt, of New York, attempted 
to have a bureau of statistics and commerce established, and the Bu-> 
reau was established in 1866. It was then made a bureau, and it has 
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been a bureau, with the exception of about a year or so, for fifty 
years, and has become identified in the mind 01 the public and the 
foreign governments as a bureau of a Department, giving it standing 
and dignity. Now, I think that when the Bureau was formed, if the 
legislators had had an idea that it should be a division, they would 
have placed it in the Register's Office, and enlarged the then Division 
of Foreign Commerce. After 1821 the Report on Commerce and Nav- 
igation was prepared in a division of the Register's Office, but when 
the legislators created the Bureau of Statistics they made it a bu- 
reau and consolidated this division of the Register s Office with it. 
And so far as I have had the opportunity to hear the criticisms of 
various Members who have visited the Bureau, they have, some of 
them, when they have been tired out with running around between 
various Departments to collect statistics, made the remark that thev 
thought all the statistics should be collected in one place ; but I think 
it was rather more from the inconvenience of going after them in 
several places than from having any definite idea 01 how the thing 
should- be done. 

The Chairman. What do you think, Mr. Whitney, of making one 
bureau out of the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures^ — in other words, consolidating these bureaus? 

Mr. Whitney. I think it might be well to have the publication of 
the Consular Reports restored to the bureau where they used to be. 
So far as the Bureau of Manufactures is concerned, I am not suffi- 
ciently familiar with all its ends and objects to say that it should 
also be transferred to the Bureau of Statistics. X think it has a wide 
field of development, and perhaps sufficient for one man to remain 
the chief of that Bureau. I do not believe in the consolidation of 
bureaus or offices which have entirely different objects in view. The 
work and purposes" of the Bureau of Statistics are, I think, entirely 
different rrom anything in the Census Office. Its statistics are 
largely based on laws and regulations, which laws and regulations 
are largely controlled by the Treasury Department, and the statistics 
of the Bureau depend largely upon the technicalities of the laws or 
regulations established by the Treasury Department. 

There is one remark I would like to make in this connection. I see 
that the object of this investigation is to improve the statistics. The 
best way to improve the statistics of the Bureau is to amend the laws 
under which we are collecting statistics. The law in regard to sta- 
tistics goes back to 1820, when we did not have a steam vessel; I do 
not think we had cars, or steam communication to any extent. The 
law is defective, and I think that if the energies and intelligence of 
the Department were devoted to perfecting the laws under which 
we are collecting statistics, a great deal better statistics would result. 

STATEMENT OF MAJ. JOHN M. CARSON, 

Chief, Bureau of Manufactures, Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Major Carson. Not knowing what the scope of the inquiry is, so fax 
as it relates to the Bureau of Manufactures, I do not know how to 
address myself to the point made by the witness here, Mr. Hunter, 
that the two Bureaus should be consolidated. That was an expression 
of an opinion without any reason behind it. 
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Mr. North. The reason which some of the other witnesses have 
given, Major, is that the work of the two Bureaus is so nearly identical 
that the division of that work between the two Bureaus is a scattering 
of force. 

Major Carson. On that point, the work of the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures, as defined in the act of Congress, is " to foster, promote, and 
develop the various manufacturing industries of the United States 
and markets for the same at home and abroad, cjtamestic and foreign, 
by gathering, compiling, publishing, and supplying all available and 
useful information concerning such industries and such markets," etc. 
That is the language of the act. Owing to inadequacy in the force of 
the Bureau, and other reasons that need not be explained, there has 
been no attempt to do anything in the way of promoting domestic com- 
merce, so that the labors of the Bureau have been confined almost en- 
tirely to foreign fields. In that work what is needed is a knowledge 
of foreign markets, physical, econdmical 

Mr. North. Statistical? 

Major Carson. I do not admit that ; but, as I said, physical, econom- 
ical, and industrial conditions, national resources of the country, and 
also a knowledge of the people, their tastes, habits, requirements, and 
their ability to purchase per capita. In that Work the matter of sta- 
tistics, as it is understood here, is not needful nor essential. The man 
who is looking for foreign markets, having first learned the conditions 
I have described, may inquire as to the amount of a particular product 
that is in demand, but he does not care whether it be nine million dol- 
lars or whether it be ten or twelve millions. He gets figures that 
approximately measure quantities or values, and that enable him to 
determine the volume of trade in a particular line. For the purposes 
of the Bureau of Manufactures and of the man peeking entrance to 
foreign markets, last year's statistics are as good as this year's, because 
with current information received from our consular and other officers 
we know generally whether the business is increasing, standing still, 
or falling back. Accurate statistics prepared by the statistical depart- 
ments are not and can not be available for months after the close of 
the period for which prepared. Therefore I do not think the matter 
of statistics is at all essential in the work of the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures in promoting trade and commerce. It is possible that the Bureau 
of Manufactures might be made more forceful if it were to extend 
into the field of statistics, on the theory that a large body has greater 
force than a small one, and as a matter of economy in administration 
it might be a good thing, but I do not believe the addition would insure 
increased efficiency simply on that account. 

Mr. North. Is there any single function of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics which could not be carried on harmoniously in connection with 
the study of the physical and economical conditions ? 

Major Carson. Not at all. But the collection and compilation of 
statistics do not involve nor require incursion into metaphysics. It 
is the business of the statistician to make his figures accurate. It 
is for the statesman, the student, the merchant, or other inquirer- to 
institute inquiry into causes that produced them. If the Bureau 
of Statistics and the Bureau of Manufactures were under one ad- 
ministration, the two bureaus would have to be distinct in organiza- 
tion, as they are now, if the highest degree of efficiency is to be 
attained. 
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IVofessor Willis. Let me interrupt you right there, Major Carson. 

Major Carson. Certainly. 

Professor Willis. It would be an advantage, would it not, to have 
the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of Manufactures under the 
same roof, in the same building? 

Major Carson. Yes. If the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau 
of Manufactures were under the same roof, I think the efficiency of 
each would be increased and economy in administration secured. 

Professor Willis. That is, you would be able to use the library 
jointly, and all of this difficulty about duplicating libraries would 
be avoided. 

Major Carson. That surely would be avoided, and then again 
there are things in common, perhaps, about which consultation would 
be had. That is true, however, of other bureaus of our Department. 

Professor Willis. Do you think of any special things along the 
line of consultation ? 

Major Carson. Outside of the library question, we could consult 
with regard to figures received from consuls, which we find some- 
times are not strictly accurate. They are close enough, however, 
for all purposes of comparison and practical utility, but are not 
strictly accurate, and therefore liable to be challenged by those whose 
business is statistics. Of course, in that way we would be able to 
correct inaccuracies. 

Mr. North. Would it not be an advantage to have the consular 
reports and the statistics of exports and imports edited and pub- 
lished in the same bureau? 

Major Carson. There are many things connected with that in- 
quiry. There is the matter of this general information of which I 
spoke and which I regard as essential. It ought to be in one place 
and under one direction. 

Mr. North. It is now scattered between the two bureaus? 

Major Carson. Oh, no. The Bureau of Statistics has no informa- 
tion with regard to these business conditions to which I have alluded. 
For instance, growing out of the publication of these reports, we 
have collected between 80,000 and 100,000 names of people who are 
doing foreign business in different countries; and, on the other hand, 
we have segregated the names of people engaged in principal indus- 
tries in this country, the purpose being to oring together these two 
elements who are seeking each other. That has grown up out of the 
publication of the consular reports. 

Mr. North. That could all be consolidated and concentrated in 
one bureau without any detriment. 

Major Carson. It is now concentrated in one bureau. Of course 
you could combine the Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of Man- 
ufactures without material injury, and, as I have said, that might 
make both bureaus much more forceful. 

Mr. North. In other words, it would concentrate all the work of 
the Department that had to do with foreign commerce in one bureau ? 

Major Carson. In one bureau; yes. 

Mr. North. Would not that be good administration ? 

Major Carson. It would be good administration. Whether it 
would be as effective is a question that could be determined only by 
experience. The fields of manufactures and of statistics are entirely 
distinct and separate, in my judgment. 
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Mr. North. A study of the laws under which the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics was established indicates that Congress meant that Bureau 
to promote foreign commerce in many ways. Is not that true, Mr. 
Austin ? 

Major Carson. I do not know what the language is about the Bu- 
reau of Statistics; but there can be nothing more positive and man- 
datory in any expression, than that which is found in the section 
constituting the Bureau of Manufactures. 

Mr. North. The same statements are found in the laws relating 
to the Bureau of Statistics. 

Major Carson. That is a conflict which Congress alone can recon- 
cile. 

Mr. Austin. The law directing the Bureau of Manufactures to 
perform that service is a much later law than that which assigned 
that duty to the Bureau of Statistics. 

Mr. North. And yet you consider that still a part of the duty of 
your office, do you not ? 

Major Carson. The later law always prevails. 

Mr. North. You consider your weekly press bulletins, analyzing 
the statistics of exports and imports, as a part of the function of pro- 
moting our foreign commerce, do you not? 

Mr. Austin. Yes; the primary purpose is to give the information 
to the commercial public, and, of course, the purpose of that is to 
promote foreign commerce. 

Professor Willis. I do not know that you could say that those 
were factors in promoting foreign commerce. 

Mr. North. They indicate its development. 

Professor Willis. For example, take the bulletins about cotton 
ginning, which are of immense service to the growers of the world. 
I would not say that they tended to promote commerce. They assist 
in the making of the price, of course, but I think those would be on 
the same plan as Mr. Austin's press bulletins. 

Mr. North. Except that Mr. Austin's press bulletins relate almost 
wholly to foreign commerce proper. 

Mr. Austin. Oh, of course, the work of the Bureau of Statistics 
in recording facts with reference to foreign commerce is intended for 
the information of those interested in its development, and to that 
extent it promotes foreign commerce. 

Mr. North. Yes. Why should not these press bulletins be made a 

f)art of the Daily Consular Reports? Why don't they properly be- 
ong in that publication ? 

Mr. Austin. Well, they relate 

Mr. North. They relate to foreign commerce. 

Mr. Austin. They relate to the foreign commerce of the United 
States, as a rule, while the Consular Reports relate to the other side 
of it — to commercial conditions in other parts of the world. 

Mr. North. But affecting American commerce ? 

Mr. Austin. It is information that it is presumed our own people 
desire. 

Mr. North. As the Department publishes a daily paper devoted to 
foreign commerce, why should not all the information that it pub- 
lishes in regard to foreign commerce be contained in that paper? 
Major, what have you to say in regard to that ? 
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Major Carson. I have thought that those blue sheets which the 
Bureau of Statistics issues should appear in the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports. I do not think, however, that it is possible for the 
Bureau of Manufactures to prepare them, for we have not the data 
to do that. If that material^ when prepared,, was furnished to the 
Bureau of Manufactures for publication, it would not only reach 
the field into which it goes now, but would be placed in the hands of 
thousands of active business men throughout the country. 

Professor Willis. Major Carson, suppose you had a bureau called 
the " Bureau of Statistics and Manufactures," or the " Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce," or the " Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce," or any other name — at any rate uniting the functions of these 
two Biureaus, and having the personnel all in one place. Would that 
be an advantage over the present system ? 

Major Carson. It would be an advantage. It would save expense 
and it might add to efficiency of administration. In regard to those 
blue sheets, I want to say, if I did not make it clear, that if issued 
by the Bureau of Manufactures the material would have to be pre- 
pared, as now, by the Bureau of Statistics. We have no means of 
doing it. 

Mr. North. Under present conditions; but if the two Bureaus 
were consolidated, then all the information would be compiled in the 
same office. 

Major Carson. It would be under the same roof, as Professor 
Willis sugests; but the same people would have to prepare it. We 
have no material, nor are we organized to obtain that kind of 
material 

Mr. North. At present. 

Major Carson. At present. 

Mr. North. I agree to that, of course. 

TVfajor Carson. But if we consolidate the two, then we would have 
the agency under one administration that now collects that material. 

Mr. North. So as to cover the whole field of foreign commerce ? 

Major Carson. Exactly. In the same way, though, Mr. North, you 
might extend the roof over a number of departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

Professor Willis. Just as you now do in the State, War, and Navy 
Departments. 

Major Carson. Yes; and there are a number of things in that line 
that would logically follow. For instance, the Bureau of Statistics 
gets its figures from the Treasury. By the same course of reasoning 
the customs officers should send their figures direct to the Bureau of 
Statistics. 
• The Chairman. They do, don't they? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

Major Carson. I thought you got them through the Treasury. 

Mr. North. Then, in a word, Major, the situation is that we have in 
one Department two Bureaus, both dealing with foreign commerce ? 

Major Carson. Yes ; one promoting foreign commerce and the other 
simply recording what is done, and after it is done. The Bureau of 
Statistics can take no initiatory steps in foreign commerce. They 
must wait until the field has been cultivated and the crops gathered, 
and then they go as a gleaner and gather up. They do nothing to pro- 
mote foreign commerce. The Bureau of Manufactures is t\ve *3$&s?£ 
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appointed for that purpose, and that is what it is doing. There is 
nothing at all inherent in the Bureau of Statistics that would direct it 
into that field. 

Mr. North. Except the law ? 

Major Carson. The law does not exist for that. But I agree that, 
consolidated in one mass, you would get more economical service. 

Mr. Austin. How more economical, Major? In what way would 
that be an economy ? 

Major Carson. Well, there would be economy of service in various 
ways. You have a library and a man to take care of it ; we have more 
or less of a library, but have no one to take care of it. You have mes- 
sengers and various agencies of that kind that would be saved. 

Mr. Austin. Would not the same amount of clerical force and mes- 
senger force be necessary if you bring together the two Bureaus ? 

Major Carson. I do not think you would save anything in clerical 
force, because I think the Bureau of Statistics, if you consolidated the 
two Bureaus, would have to be kept as an entity as it isi 

Mr. North. In one division ? 

Major Carson. In one division. 

Mr. North. Of course. 

Major Carson. But I do not agree with Mr. Austin that the retrans- 
fer of the Consular Eeports to the Bureau of Statistics would be ^ 
good move. I think it would be like turning back the hands of time 
to do that. 

The Chairman. Mr. Austin has not made that statement. Mr. 
Whitney made it. 

Major Carson. I understood that Mr. Austin thought the Consular 
Reports ought to go back to the Bureau of Statistics. 

The Chairman. That was Mr. Whitney's argument. 

Mr. North. Don't you think, Major, that, as a principle, all pub- 
lications of one Department that relate directly to foreign commerce 
should emanate from one bureau ? 

Major Carson. Well, yes; I think it wo'uld be better if they did 
emanate from one bureau. 

The Chairman. We have just begun putting that in practice in 
another way. For instance, the Coast and Geodetic Survey have for 
years and years issued a monthly notice to mariners in regard to the 
changing of charts, etc. The Light-House Service has issued a notice 
to mariners weekly. Thus we had two separate pamphlets, each with 
separate mailing lists, etc. It occurred to me that one Department 
ought to issue but one notice to mariners, and let that one notice con- 
tain all the information, no matter in what bureau it originated. So 
I have consolidated them, very much against the protest, however, 
of the different bureaus; but it will be a saving of a good deal of 
time in preparation, a good deal of expense in the Printing Office, 
and a good deal in postage, and the mariners will get one pamphlet 
instead of two from the same Department. 

Major Carson. The duplication of work, of course, is inexcusable 
extravagance. If it can be cut off, it ought to be done. Now, the 
Navy Department prints that very matter of which you speak. There 
has been a fight in Congress ever since I have been here between the 
Navy Department and other Departments about the publication of 
maritime information. But there is no duplication in the work done 
by the Bureau of Manufactures and the Bureau of Statistics. 
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Mr. Austin. Major, are you now publishing the declared export 
statements of the consuls? 

Major Carson. No; we are not. The declared exports were pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Statistics as a whole. 

Mr. Austin. Yes; annually. 

Major Carson. Annually. But that was discontinued two years 
ago. 

Mr. North. Don't they appear in the Commercial Relations? 

Major Carson. No; they were discontinued. They appear with 
the report of the consul. They will appear in the Commercial Rela- 
tions, but they do not appear in consolidated form. 

Mr. Austin. What is your opinion as to whether they should be 
printed ? 

Major Carson. At the time the matter was presented to me by 
Secretary Met calf I concurred in the opinion that the discontinuance 
of the publication was advisable, for the reason that I thought that 
they were being printed in another form. But since then I am in- 
clined to think the discontinuance was a mistake, and that those de- 
clared exports would be valuable to print. 

Mr. Austin. Where do you think they ought to be printed — in 
what publication? 

Major Carson. I think they ought to be printed separately. I 
think they ought to be made also part of the Commercial Relations, 
after which they could be consolidated and save composition. 

Doctor Havenner. Major, do we not cover the entire field of de- 
clared exports in our own import statements ? 

Major Carson. We do, as I said, with the Consular Reports; but 
if we could gather and consolidate them after that, it would be a 
relatively small expense. 

Mr. Austin. Do you mean, Major, that the annual statement of 
each consul of the declared exports from his district to the United 
States is now published in the Commercial Relations ? 

Major Carson. In the Commercial Relations or in the Monthly, 
in whole or in part. We do not throw that material away; we use it 
all in some form; but it is not consolidated. 

The Chairman. Is not that a duplication of work? You get the 
exports from various countries. That is a plain duplication, isn't it? 

Major Carson. No, Mr. Murray, it is not a duplication. Under the 
law the consul at a port is required to make 

The Chairman. A statement of declared exports. 

Major Carson. A statement of declared exports. 

The Chairman. But we get that in the imports, do we not? 

Major Carson. No; not in consolidated form. That is why I have 
been led to change my opinion about the value of the consolidated 
report. It very frequently happens that people will inquire where 
certain products come from. We can take these declared exports 
and find out, but if we have to look through the whole universe for 
them it takes up a good deal of time. If in consolidated form we 
could find what is needed without unnecessary loss of time. 

Mr. North. Don't you think the declared exports appearing in 
your Commercial Relations ought to be edited and scrutinized by the 
Bureau which compiles the statistics of exports and imports? 

Major Carson. Well, they could do that; yes. 
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Mr. North. Don't you think that is the proper place for it to be 
done? 

Major Carson. If you are going to put all your statistics in one 
place, yes. 

Doctor Haven ner. If they are going to be published at all, I think 
they ought to be made a part of the Commerce and Navigation. 

Mr. North. They certainly ought to be compiled by the Bureau 
that compiles the statistics or commerce and navigation. 

Major Carson. The declared exports have no value except as de- 
clared exports. You can not change the form; every statement is 
sworn to ; it is absolutely correct. You can not edit it at all. 

Mr. North. You can edit typographical errors out of it. 

Major Carson. You can not take typographical errors out of 
figures which the consul sends you as a declaration that has been 
made under oath. 

Mr. Austin. Unless it is perfectly apparent on the face of it that 
it is a typewriter's blunder. 

Major Carson. Oh, yes; in transcribing figures might be reversed. 

Mr. North. As a matter of fact, Major, they are full of errors. 

Major Carson. Well, I don't know about that. 

The Chairman. Well, now, Major, don't you know about that? 

Major Carson. No, sir. I know consuls make errors in their 
statements. I know that they have sent us tariff rates which were not 
correct, and which you would have supposed, of course, they knew 
all about. 

Doctor Haven ner. The matter that is being published now in the 
Commercial Relations and in the Consular Reports from time to time, 
which mav be classed as declared exports, is nothing like the old 
volume of declared exports that listed each article exported from 
each consular district. They do not do that now. 

Mr. North. I notice that you have changed that. 

Mr. Austin. Do these statements which you are publishing now 
show, article by article, the declared exports from each district? 

Major Carson. Yes. The declared exports give every item. 

Mr. Austin. And these are being published now in the Com- 
mercial Relations? 

Major Carson. They are being published now in the Commercial 
Relations, and in the Daily and Monthly Reports. 

Mr. Austin. But there is no place where they are all kept to- 
gether ? 

Major Carson. They are not consolidated. 

Mr. Austin. Mr. Chairman, I want to say on this subject at some 
time, and, if you will pardon me, I might, perhaps, say it now, that 
the distinct difference between the declared export statements and 
our statements of imports is that the statement of declared exports 
shows the consular district and the city — the point at which these 
things originate — while we in our reports only show the country in 
which they originate. Frequently people want to know what we 
are getting from some particular house or district or manufacturing 
point of Europe. It is extremely essential to our manufacturers and 
importers to know how much we are drawing of this article or that 
from any manufacturing center of Europe, or from any place ; and 
those declared export statements are the only things which we have. 
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Our own import statements only show the amount of these articles 
arriving from the entire country. 

Mr. North. Should they not both be compiled in the same office? 

Mr. Austin. I really do think that this statement of declared 
exports ought to be compiled and handled in the office which handles 
the statistics of imports and exports. 

Doctor Havenner. I can not quite agree with that part of Mr. 
Austin's statement in which he says that the declared export state- 
ment showed the place of origin of the articles shipped. That, in 
my opinion, has been the weak point in the declared export statement. 
It did not show the place of origin of the goods shipped. It merely 
gave the point of embarkation. 

Professor Willis. It does that now, do you mean? 

Doctor Havenner. It always did. 

Professor Willis. It does so now ? 

Doctor Havenner. Yes, sir. 

Professor Willis. You mean the point of embarkation in the 
vessel ? 

Doctor Havenner. Yes, sir; the point exported from. It does not 
give the manufacturing center or place of origin. 

Mr. Austin. Well, it gives the consular district of origin. Of 
course, it sometimes happens that merchandise from another section 
enters that consular district. 

(After further discussion :) 

Mr. Austin. Major Carson, just one question. The chief thing 
that we on the outside can see that the Bureau of Manufactures is 
doing is the publication of the consular reports. Now, may I ask 
whether, if the publication of those reports were transferred else- 
where, you would still have many other 

Major Carson. Yes; but we would have to go to the people in 
charge of the publication. 

Mr. Austin. Then you consider them essential? 

Major Carson. I do consider them essential. I think whoever gets 
that publication ought to get the whole Bureau. Now, if you will 
let me, I would like to summarize what I have said, if I have said 
anything of consequence. I feel this way in regard to these two 
Bureaus. I have not the least doubt that if they are under the same 
rule, or if they were put together and coordinated in some way, it 
would add to economy and efficiency; but I believe that whatever may 
be done in that regard, they will be distinct organizations. They 
might be under one direction, but they would be distinct. 

Mr. North. Mr. Austin, you were a member of a former statistical 
eommittee whose report has been made a part of the record ? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. i 

Mr. North. May I ask, in this connection, if you still entertain 
the views expressed in -that report! 

Mr. Austin. Of course; those views were expressed before the 
Bureau of Manufactures was organized. 

Mr. North. That is true. 

Mr. Austin. And I felt a little greater liberty in expressing views 
upon that point than I do now since the Bureau has been organized. 
But I have seen no reason to change my general opinion as expressed 
at that time. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. MILTON E. AILES, 

Formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Chairman. I have a letter from Mr. Milton E. Ailes, formerly 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, which I will read. The letter 
is as follows : v 

Washington, D. C., November 18, 1907. 
Hon. Lawrence O. Murray, 

Assistant Secretary Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary : Apologizing for the long delay, which 
was occasioned by reasons which you understand, in making response 
to your courteous invitation of the 15th ultimo for an expression of 
my views on the question of consolidating the Bureau of Statistics 
with the Bureau of the Census, I have the honor to state : 

When I was in the Treasury and the movement looking to the 
organization of the Department of Commerce and Labor was under 
way. the President requested the Secretary of the Treasury to des- 
ignate some one from his Department to serve on a committee, the 
members of which were selected from the various Executive Depart- 
ments which were expected to contribute bureaus to make up the 
organization of the proposed new Department. Secretary Shaw had 
me designated to represent the Treasury Department, and I did what 
I could at the time to overcome the natural inertia which is always 
encountered when the established order of things is threatened. The 
Treasury contributed very largely and liberally of its bureaus toward 
the establishment of the Department of Commerce and Labor. Many 
of these Treasury bureaus had for years been a part of the fiscal 
organization because of their supposed relation to the commerce of 
the country, such as, for instance, the Light-House Establishment, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Immigration, the 
Bureau of Navigation, and the Steamboat- Inspection Service. 
Among the services transferred was the Bureau of Statistics. 

I have never been quite satisfied that we did the right thing in ad- 
vocating the transfer of this bureau, although the character of its 
work would seem to place it very logically under the jurisdiction of a 
Department whose principal function is to deal with subjects which 
relate to the commerce of the United States. Our misgivings at that 
time on this subject had reference largely to questions of adminis- 
tration. For the most part the figures that are used by the Bureau 
of Statistics are gathered by public officials, whose chief duties bring 
them immediately under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, such as collectors of customs. It was recognized then that 
these collectors must continue to be subject to the orders of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and it was apprehended that there might be 
some administrative difficulties arising from a division of responsi- 
bility, in case these officers were required to perform duties partly 
under the direction of the head of one Department and partly under 
that of another. Whether these fears have been realized or not is a 
matter with which you are most likely familiar. The same objection 
was urged and considered as to the Bureau of Navigation, for col- 
lectors of customs are charged with duties as local officers in that 
service. The objection being purely administrative, I presume the 
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two Departments have overcome it by some agreement or other that 
has brought about harmony of action. 

In going over the question which you now have before you, it has 
occurred to me that there is a more serious objection to the transfer 
of the Bureau of Statistics from the Treasury to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor than the administrative feature to which I 
have referred. The fact that the Bureau of Statistics has to # do with 
foreign commerce and the revenue derived from imports would seem 
to establish its work as a part of the fiscal organization. Questions 
affecting the public revenues fall entirely within the province of the 
Treasury Department, and as the chief function of the Bureau of 
Statistics is to gather and arrange data relating to the revenues, I am 
somewhat convinced that in our eagerness to assist in the establish- 
ment of the new Department we too readily contributed a bureau 
which should have been kept in the Treasury. 

Of course, it seems at first blush absurd to have within one De- 
partment two bureaus whose business is of a statistical character, and 
it looks like a duplication of bureaus to maintain them as separate 
parts, especially when in latter days business tendencies are in the 
direction of consolidation and concentration, with a view to greater 
economy and efficiency. But there is abundant precedent for main- 
taining separate divisions having to do with statistical work, and it 
by no means follows that because one bureau gathers information in 
statistical form, and arranges it so that it has a meaning, it should be 
consolidated with another oureau which is also engaged in the same 
line of work. The statistics of internal-revenue receipts are handled 
exclusively in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
it is perhaps true that the officials of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
who have to do with internal-revenue subjects all the year around, 
are more capable by reason of such constant employment in the same 
line of work to arrange the statistics of internal revenue than would 
be the officials of any other statistical bureau of the Government ; and 
the same may be said of the statistics which are prepared under the 
direction of the Comptroller of the Currency relating to national 
banks and to those prepared under the supervision of the Director 
of the Mint relating to coinage and the production of the precious 
metals. The Bureau of Statistics of your Department really belongs 
to the customs. The information it prepares is largely used by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives. The figures used are furnished by 
Treasury officers for Treasury purposes, and by analogy to the sta- 
tistical work of other Treasury bureaus, of which instances have just 
been given, it seems to me the Bureau of Statistics might better have 
been retained in the Treasury. 

Frankly I do not see exactly what benefit you may expect to bring 
about by consolidating this Bureau of Statistics now with the Bureau 
of the Census, the chief work of which is the enumeration of domes- 
tic population and production. It occurs to me that there might be 
times when the work of the Census would be so much heavier than 
usual that there would be considerable irregularity in the amount 
of services it would have to perform. The census of the United 
States is a decennial one, and so it can not be expected that the work 
of the Census would be the same in volume year after year. Along 
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about the time of the decennial census the volume must materially 
increase and must diminish as the task nears completion. It does 
not seem to me that there is any particular relation in character 
between the work of the two bureaus at this time, and about all that 
you might expect to accomplish would be to economize by doing 
away with the head of one bureau, for necessarily the work of the 
Bureau .of Statistics would require under Census jurisdiction prac- 
tically the same number of clerks now employed under the Bureau 
of Statistics. My recollection of the present chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics is that he is a most accomplished statistician, with large 
initiative and abundant executive capacity. He is at the head of a 
bureau which has achieved an enviable reputation for itself through- 
out the world, and it is known as an authority on the subjects which 
it handles. I dislike exceedingly to argue against the proposition 
you have in mind, for having had some experience in departmental 
work I know how difficult it is to do a new thing or to set aside, an 
old thing which has stood so long that old-time officials are con- 
vinced in their own minds that any change, no matter what, is revolu- 
tionary. Yet I must confess that all my instincts are against the 
consolidation which is under discussion, and for the following rea- 
sons, briefly enumerated, I would oppose it: 

1. The work of the Bureau of Statistics naturally belongs in the 
Treasury Department, and the Bureau should not have been trans- 
ferred. 

2. The Bureau of Statistics has been in existence for something 
like forty years, and its publications are recognized throughout the 
statistical world as emanating from this particular Bureau, 

3. The subjects under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Statistics 
are not akin to those under the jurisdiction of the Census. 

4. The Bureau of Statistics is presided over at this time by an 
official who has achieved distinction in his work. 

5. There would be little economy in the consolidation, since the 
force of clerks now employed by the Bureau of Statistics would 
necessarily have to be transferred to the Census. 

Very respectfully, M. E. Ailes. 

The hearings were thereupon announced closed, and the committee, 
at 11 o'clock a. m., went into executive session, after which it ad- 
journed. 
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